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SIX ANONYMOUS OLD ENGLISH CODES 


RECENT WORK on the late Old English laws has made possible a re- 
appraisal of the early eleventh century, a period, it is now being recog- 
nized, uniquely important in the history of Anglo-Saxon institutions. 
It is remarkable both for the forces of conservatism that consolidated 
the social and political experience of the English from Alfred’s time 
to A2Sdelred’s and for the adjustment this conservative society made 
to new ideas of secular and ecclesiastical power that were developing 
in Europe. The redating of a number of documents formerly believed 
to have come from earlier and later periods begins to reveal how con- 
siderable was the work of codification in the first quarter of the cen- 
tury. Specifically, the codes “The Peace of Edward and Gudérum”’ 
and ‘‘The Canons of Edgar,” formerly attributed to the reigns of the 
kings whose names they bear,! have been shown to be the work of 
Wulfstan, Archbishop of York from 1002 to 1023;? and the laws of 
Cnut, dated by Liebermann after 1027, Miss Dorothy Whitelock 
had attributed likewise to Wulfstan.* Her cogent arguments prove 
largely untenable the conclusions of Liebermann’s article, ““Wulfstan 
and Cnut,’® which provided for an imitator of Wulfstan who wrote 
homilies and legal codes in the style of the archbishop and borrowed 
liberally from Cnut’s laws. Professor Jost has likewise questioned 
the existence of the Wulfstan imitator,® and the matter of authorship 
must be studied anew in each example of work in Wulfstan’s highly 
characteristic style. 

The six pieces edited by Liebermann under the titles Gepyncdo, 
Nordleoda laga, Mircna laga, Ad, Hadbot, and Grid’ all belong in 
this category. All of them are preserved in MSS which have close 
associations with Wulfstan; the first five appear in the order named 
in MS C.C.C.C. 201, one of the principal sources of Wulfstan’s homi- 
lies, and Mircna laga, Ad, and Hadbot in C.C.C.C. 190, Wulfstan’s 
own commonplace book.* Grid is in Nero A 1, another MS closely 

1 Liebermann, F., Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, Halle, 1903-1916, m1, 88, 221. 

2 See Dorothy Whitelock, “Wulfstan and the So-called Laws of Edward and 
Gutrum,” £.H.R., tvt (1941). 1-21; and Karl Jost, “Einige Wulfstantexte und ihre 
Quellen,” Anglia, Lv1 (1932), 288-301. 

3 See Geselze, m1, 194. 

‘ “Wulfstan and the Laws of Cnut,” £.H.R., txm-(1948), 433-452. 

5 Archiv, cut, 47 ff. 

6 “Finige Wulfstantexte,” Anglia, Lv, 305. 

7 Gesetze, 1, 456-473. 


®See Dorothy Bethurum, “Archbishop Wulfstan’s Commonplace Book,” 
P.M.L.A., tv (1942), 916-929. 
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connected with Wulfstan,® preceded by v Adelred and followed by 
vit A Selred, both of them Wulfstan’s work. The first five are collected 
also in the Textus Roffensis. Both in content and style the similarities 
of these codes with Wulfstan’s known works prove to be so remark- 
able that it is hard to believe they were written by anyone else. I shall 
examine each of them in turn and offer evidence for Wulfstan’s 
authorship of each, treating Grid separately, since it is somewhat 
closer than the others to a legal code and has a different MS tradition. 


Grid 


Thorpe, following Wilkins, printed this piece as vir ASelred 
because it occupies a position in Nero A 1 between v and vim A’Selred. 
It can not be proved, however, to be a part of A2Selred’s legislation. 
Liebermann calls it a private code intended for learned readers. Its 
subject is not, as the rubric says, Grid and Mund, but mainly the penal- 
ties for violation of the church’s peace, for, though violation of the 
king’s mund is mentioned, it is merely to equate clerical and royal 
privileges, and always it is the rights of the church that are foremost 
in the author’s mind. 

Liebermann dates Grid after 1027'° on the ground of its borrowing 
from Cnut’s laws, and he regards it as generally late on the linguistic 
evidence of the replacement of borg by mund in section 11 taken from 
Alfred 3. He argues also that the inclusion of the A2Seling in sections 
4, 11, and 12 as one whose grid must be honored points to a time when 
the prospective heir to the throne played a particularly important 
role and suggests 1040-1065 as a reasonable date, since the political 
position of Edgar the 2 Seling, son of Edward the Confessor’s nephew, 
was then a crucial one. The first of these reasons no longer holds 
against Wulfstan’s authorship of Grid if Wulfstan likewise wrote 
Cnut’s laws, nor does the use of mund argue against his authorship, for 
he frequently used the word in just this sense." The third argument, 
on the identity of the ASeling, is not decisive, for in m1 Cn 58, 1, the 
same wording is used—Gyf hwa arcebisceopes borh odde @delinges, 
gebete bat mid Orym pundum—and Nordleoda 2 states that the wer- 
geld of an e2Seling and of an archbishop are equal. In fact, there is no 


® See ibid., p. 916, and N. R. Ker, ““Hemming’s Cartulary,” Studies in Mediaeval 
History Presented to Frederick Maurice Powicke, p. 71, note 3, where it is suggested that 
this MS contains annotations which may be Wulfstan’s. 

10 rr, 264. 

! Homily xxxum1, Napier 157, 19; Homily xxvim, 132, 16; vr Atr 34; vu Atr 
3=1 Cn 2, 5; vir Atr 5, 1=1 Cn 3, 2; um Cn 42. 
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time in the late tenth or eleventh century when the heir to the throne 
was not important. Liebermann’s suggestion in the glossary, 42deling 
3-7, that the word here does not refer to any particular heir apparent 
is more reasonable. And so none of these arguments for the late date 
is unassailable. If there are sceptics who are not convinced of Miss 
Whitelock’s case for Wulfstan’s authorship of 1 and m Cnut, they 
must still re-examine Grid, for the direction of borrowing between 
that code and Cnut’s is by no means clear. 

Grid has two parts: the first, 1-18, states the penalties for violation 
of the peace in the English law (3-12), and likewise in the law of the 
Danes (13-18); the second part, 19-31, is a homiletic treatment in 
Wulfstan’s customary style of the evils of violating the church and 
dishonoring the clergy. The distinction between English and Danish 
law and the attempt to make both serve the purposes of the church 
is in line with much of Wulfstan’s legislation. The Laws of Edward 
and Gudrum do just this, and v Atr 31; v1 Atr 37; 1 Cn 15, 1a, 3; 
11 Cn 62, 65 are all to the same purpose. The first part on the English 
law (3-5) begins with a nostalgic reference to the past, when, pre- 
sumably, ideal conditions existed for the church, and then states in 
the present tense the Cantawara lage and Sud-Engla lage. The venera- 
tion for the past, more clearly voiced in Gepync®o, is in line with 
Wulfstan’s lament in Homily xxx and in Polity 25 over the deplor- 
able disruptions of his own day, with the many evidences of his admir- 
ration for the reign of Edgar,” and with antiquarian interests exhibited 
often in the laws he wrote. 

In composition the first part of Grid is largely a compendium of 
statutes from older laws which relate to the peace of the church. Some 
of them are identical with sections of v, v1, and vu Atr and of I and m 
Cnut. In at least one instance the evidence points to a later date for 
Grid than for v1 Atr and to borrowing by 1 Cn from Grid, but the 
case is not entirely clear. Following is a list of correspondences for the 
first part: Grid 1 is identical with 1 Cn 2, 1. Grid 2 is like 1 Cn 2, 2; 

2 Most striking is the poetic panegyric on Edgar in the E version of the Chronicle, 
959, and the lament for his death, 975, which Jost has shown to be Wulfstan’s work, 
Anglia, xtvu (1933), 105 ff. There are borrowings from Edgar’s laws in v, vi, vu, and 


vin Atr and in 1 and m Cnut; and Miss Whitelock thinks Wulfstan modeled 1 and n 
Cnut on rand m Edgar, Z.H.R., tx, 444-445. 1v Edgar, a code dealing with measures 


to be taken in time of plague, is preserved in MS C.C.C.C. 265, a collection made by 
Wulfstan. He probably gave the title Canons of Edgar to his own collection of canons, 
though we can not be sure that the rubric of MS C is authentic. He referred directly to 
Edgar’s reign and to his laws as models for his own society in Homily xxxiu, 158, 6, 


note; vu Atr 37; 7; 43; 1 Cn1 D; Polity xm. See Miss Whitelock’s article, pp. 442-443. 
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Ed Gud 1; v1 Atr 14; and Polity 25. The five passages read as follows: | 


Grid 2: Donne is rihtlic, peat Godes cyrcgrid binnan wagum 7 Cristenes 
cyninges handgrid stande efen unwemme. 
1 Cn 2, 2: Donne is swide rihtlic, pet Godes cyricigrid binnon wagum 
7 Cristenes ciningces handgrid stande efen unwemme. 
v1 Atr 14: 7 sy ele cyricgrid binnan wagum 7 cyninges handgrid efen un- 
wemme. 
Polity 25: 7 riht is pet... cyric-grid stande eghwer binnan wagum 7 ge- 
halgodes cyninges handgrid efen unwemme. 
Ed Gud 1: pet is ponon erest, pet hig gecwedon, pet cyricgrid binnan wa- 
gum 7 cyninges handgrid stande efen unwemme. 
vi Atr 14 is not a part of the original code. It is not in v Atr nor in the 
Latin paraphrase of v1, and Liebermann regards it as a later interpola- 
tion from 1 Cn 2, 2." But it is closer to the passage in Ed Gud and was 
probably taken directly from it. 1 Cnut and Grid add Godes and swide. 
As to the relation of Grid, Polity, and 1 Cnut, the context of the sen- 
tence in i Cn 2, 1, may offer some evidence of the order of composition, 
but it is not wholly conclusive. 1 Cn 2-2, 5 is concerned with the 
peace of the church and with punishments for its violation. The sec- 
tion is greatly elaborated over the first form in MS D and contains 
sentences in agreement with Grid 31, 1; 1; and 2 in that order, and 
with sentences in Polity 25. There is no clear evidence of borrowing 
from Polity by 1 Cnut or from 1 Cnut by Polity, for these two have 
nothing in common that is not in Grid, and each has one sentence in 
common with Grid which is not in the other.“ The connection of 
thought at the end of Grid (27-31, 1) is closer to Polity than to1 Cnut. 
Both follow Homily x, 67, 12-21, which was probably Wulfstan’s first 
statement on the peace of the church. I believe 1 Cnut borrows from 
Grid rather than Grid from 1 Cnut, for the general statements of the 
value of the church’s peace which form the subject of Grid might more 
properly be taken from their context to introduce the specific penalties 
of 1 Cnut than the other way around, and this is in line with the proved 
eclecticism of the whole of 1 and m Cnut. If this is the case, 1 Cnut 2, 
1, does not go back to v Atr 10, 1— or to vi Atr 13 and 14—but takes 
the passage from Grid with which it is in closer verbal agreement. The 
order of the four codes was probably Ed Gu, vi Atr, Grid, 1 Cnut. 
Yet in cases of this kind proof is very difficult, for at the end of his 
career Wulfstan moved with great freedom over all his work, using 
the same sentences in different contexts and reordering logical connec- 


18 Geseize, u, 25, and 11, 175. 
14 Tn the case of 1 Cn 2, 1, it is Grid 1, and in Polity Grid 30. 








we 
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tions at will. The same differences here discussed appear in Grid 
24 and related passages. 

Grid 6 derives perhaps from Wihtred 2, though Liebermann 
suggests that a lost code from Kent may be used here. Grid 7 depends 
upon A2Selberht 1, Grid 8 upon Wihtred 2. Grid 9 is from Ine 6, 1, 
and the same idea is repeated in different words in 1 Cn 2, 2, and in 
Polity 25. Grid 10 is from Ine 6, Grid 11 from Alfred 3, Grid 12 from 
Alf 15. 

Grid 3 was obviously not taken from any of these sources but was 
written as an introduction to the particular statutes that follow, and 
its style is therefore of some importance in determining authorship. 
It reads thus: 


7 hwilum weron heafodstedas 7 healice hadas micelre meade 7 munde wyrde 7 
gridian mihton ba, be pes beporf(ton) 7 berto sohton. a a be Sere mxBe pe 
peerto gebyrede. 


Alliteration is very marked in this sentence, as it is in so much of 
Wulfstan’s writing. M@de and munde in a similar context appears in 
Homily xxxu1, 157, 19.% The phrase pe perto gebyrede is a fairly com- 
mon construction in the homilies.” 

The latter part of this code, secs. 19-31, suggests Wulfstan in both 
style and subject. The sin of violating the church and refusing due 
honor to the clergy he treated first in Homily x, and in the latter part 
of his career with more frequency and greater elaboration. The asso- 
ciation of ideas in secs. 25-31 is like that in Homily x—the necessity 
for honoring the church if her benefits are to be enjoyed,. the com- 
mandments of God, our relation to the church and to each other. But 
in the homily, which is on the subject of the duties enjoined upon 
Christians, the connection between violating the church and the re- 
cital of the commandments is much closer than here. Sec. 29 of Grid 
has no necessary connection with what goes before, but is best under- 
stood as an allusion to other writings. I therefore think the homily 
was written first. 

The stylistic features of these articles are remarkably similar to 
those of Wulfstan’s known works, where they are not direct borrow- 
ings. Of the two sentences of sec. 19, the first, composed evidently for 


5 And godes beowas syndan mede and munde gewellwar bedalde. Polity 25, p. 439, 
reads: 7 cyric-benas syndon made 7 munde gewelhwer bedelde. 

16 Homily v, 8, swa swa perto gebyred; u, 13, 12, ealswa him to gebyrede; 17, 4, 
bat hyre to gebyrede; 17, 6, bat men to gebyrede; xxu, 113, 4, be him to gebyrian. 
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this piece, contains Wulfstan’s phrases in his characteristic rhythm,” 
and the second is one Wulfstan used in several places, not always in 
just this form.'® Sec. 20 is identical with Homily xxxvu, 176, 27-28; 
Polity v, 424; and Polity v1, 425. Sec. 21 is made up almost entirely of 
phrases Wulfstan used.'® 

Secs. 21, 2, -23, correspond almost word-for-word with part of 
a short chapter headed Be Sacerdum in MS C.C.C.C. 201, f. 130, to 
which Miss Whitelock called attention in her article on Cnut’s 
laws.”° The first part of Be Sacerdum is identical with 1 Cn 4, 2-3, and 
with a part of Polity xrx. Then follows a sentence which suggests 
Gepyncdo 7, and then these sentences. Miss Whitelock thinks Wul- 
stan used this chapter in the composition of Cnut’s laws, and it seems 
very likely that the author of Grid likewise borrowed this passage 
from Be Sacerdum, for its subject is the necessity of honoring and obey- 
ing the priests, whether they be of humble birth or not, and the con- 
nection of thought seems to me closer in a passage devoted entirely 
to this subject than in Grid, where the honor due the clergy is only 
one phase of the theme. The whole of Be Sacerdum is in Wulfstan’s 
style, and many sentences in the latter part can be paralleled in the 
homilies and in the laws he wrote. The end is almost identical with 
the end of 1 Cnut. I am not prepared to say what is the relationship 
of Be Sacerdum to the parts of Polity with which it is in agreement, 
but I think it was composed before both Grid and 1 and m Cnut. I 
shall deal with this more fully later. 


17 Helnesgrid 7 hadgrid healde man mid rihte efre swipe georne 7 Godes lagum fylge 
7 lareowum hlyste, swa berto gebyrige. Mid rihte and @fre swide georne are two of his 
favorite phrases, in both homilies and laws. With the next phrase may be compared 
Napier 87, 2, and godes lagum fyligead and godes lare geornlice hlystad ; 178, 20. ne godes 
lage filgean ne godes bodan hlystan. 

18 Homily xxxvu, 176, 22-25; Polity v1, 424, 425; 1 Cn 4, 3; 1 Cn 26. Some of these 
phrases appear also in Polity xvi, bodian 7 bysnian Godes riht odrum; and in Can Ed 
66, bodige ge wel bysnige. 

9 It reads: Ac sume men sindan, pe for heora prytan 7 eac for gebyrdan forhogiad 
pet hi hyran godcundan ealdran, swa swa hy sceoldan, gif hy riht woldan, 7 agynnad oft 
hyrwan pet hy scoldan herian, 7 taliad pe wyrsan for heanan gebyrdan pa pe heora yldran 
on worolde ne wurdan welige ne wlance burh woroldglenge ne on lane liffece rance ne rice. 

Homily xxx, 165, 9, speaks of the foolish who will not for their pride, for heora 
prytan, protect themselves from disaster. Homily xxxvu, 178, 19, has se de for his 
prydan gode nele hyran. The opposition of kyrwan and herian occurs in Hom. xxxtIl, 
165, 2, 3; xxxrv, 168, 11, 12; v1, 45, 3, 4. Homily xxu, 113, 5, has on Oysum lenan life, 
though the correspondence is not remarkable in a phrase so conventional. Correspond- 
ences to other phrases appear in Hom. x1, 81, 15, to wlance and ealles to rance; Polity 
xIV, 431, sume synd to wlance 7 ealles to rance; and Polity xrx, 433, 7 maciad eall heom 
sylfum to woruldglence 7 to idelre rence. 

2° Op. cit., p. 447. I am much indebted to Miss Whitelock, who, when travel to 
England was impossible, sent me a transcription of this piece. 
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Sec. 24 is very like Hadbot 11 and vim Atr 36 and suggests Ed Gud 
Pro. 2. The texts read as follows: 


Grid 24: 7 wise weron on geardagum woroldwitan pe erest gesettan to god- 
cundan rihtlagan woroldlaga biscpan 7 gehalgedan heapan 7 haligdom 
7 hadas for Godes lufan weordedan 7 Godes hus 7 Godes beowas deoplice 
gridedan. 

Hadbot 11: And wise weran worldwitan, be to godcundan rihtlagan pas laga 
setton, folce for steore, 7 haligdom 7 hadas for Godes lufan wurdodon 7 
Godes hus 7 Godes peowas deoplice gridedon. 

vul Atr 36: And wise weran worldwitan, pe to godcundan rihtlagan worold- 
laga settan, folce to steore, 7 Criste 7 cyninge gerihtan pa bote, bar man 
swa scolde manega for neode gewildan to rihte. 

Ed Gu® Pro. 2: 7 hig gesetton woruldlice steora eac, for 3am pingum pe hig 
wistan, pet elles ne mihton manegum gesteoran, ne fela manna nolde to 
godcundre bote elles gebugan, swa hy sceolde; 7 pa woruldbote hig ge- 
setton gemene Criste 7 cynge, swe hwar swa man nolde godcunde bote 
gebugan mid rihte to bisceopa dihte. 


I think the passage in Ed Gu contains at least an allusion to Alfred’s 
laws, just as the code itself purports to be modeled on Alfred and 
Gudrum’s Peace. Alfred’s Preface 49, 7, speaks of the early synods in 
England which da gesetton, for dare mildheortnesse pe Crist lerde, eat 
ma@stra hwelcre misdede petite da weorldhlafordas moston mid hiora 
leafon buton synne at pam forman gylie bere fiohbote onfon, pe hie 
da gesettan. The problem for the lawmaker in establishing control 
over the Danelaw was again the problem of the early Christian kings 
who had to reconcile Germanic folk law with Christian teaching. The 
statement in vu Atr is nearest to the idea in Ed Gu3, that it was wise 
of secular rulers to establish civil sanctions to enforce religious duties, 
the government of the people, folce to steore, being thereby stabilized. 
In Hadbot the godcundan rihilaga are specified as meaning veneration 
for churches and shrines and for the clergy, and the good of the 
people, folce to sleore, is still present. In Grid the point of view is en- 
tirely ecclesiastical and the general idea of maintaining law and order 
has disappeared. I therefore think these codes were written in this 
order: Ed Gud, vi Atr, Hadbot, Grid. It is not impossible, I realize, 
to reverse the argument; but if we think the statement began with the 
emphasis of Grid and worked in the other direction, we can not recon- 
cile so late a date for Ed Gud as this would imply with Wulfstan’s 
proved use of other passages of that code in v, vi, and vi Atr and 
in 1 and m Cnut.” 


21 See D. Whitelock, ‘‘Wulfstan and the so-called Laws of Edward and Gudrum,” 
E.H.R., tv1, 1-6, 18-19. 
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Secs. 25-27 are original here and show the marks of Wulfstan’s 
style. Secs. 25 and 26 are in the form of rhetorical questions, a device 
of which Wulfstan was particularly fond. It appears not only in the 
homilies—n, 16, 8-13; xxi, 111, 4-6; xxxim, 162, 3-5; 163, 13-15; 
xvi, 101, 18—-21—but in the laws also as in 1 Cn 22, 2. The alliteration 
in all three sections and the opposition of er obpon efter, inne op pe ute, 
wyrde obbe wanige, scyrde ope scynde, and worde ope weorce are like- 
wise very characteristic of Wulfstan. 

Sec. 28 is similar in phraseology to 1 Cn 4 and to Hadbot 1, 3. 
The statement of the “Golden Rule”’ in sec. 29 recalls its many ap- 
pearances in Wulfstan’s writings, from Homily x, 67, 2-3, to 1 Cn 
18 b, 2; but this would not prove Wulfstan’s authorship, for it is a 
commonplace in mediaeval homilies. What is characteristic of him is 
the form in which it is introduced, And eac is mycel mydpearf manna 
gehwylcum, suggesting Hom. v. 32, 4; x, 65, 15-16; xxx, 157, 10. 

Sec. 30 is from Hom. x, 67, 12-13, and the same sentence appears 
in Polity 25, as does sec. 31. Sec. 31, 1, is identical with 1 Cn 2, 1. 

The vocabulary and stylistic devices which I have been describing 
are characteristic of Wulfstan’s writings and of no other Old English 
writer’s. Common as alliteration was in the prose of the late Old 
English period, it is not used by Z£lfric or by any other writer in the 
manner in which Wulfstan employs it.” Nor are the phrases I have 
cited above to be found outside his writings, unless we wish to ascribe 
a large body of work to the still legendary ““Wulfstan imitator.” 

The evidence for Wulfstan’s authorship of Grid, merely on stylistic 
grounds, seems to me conclusive. The alternative to believing he wrote 
the code is to suppose he had an imitator so familiar with the arch- 
bishop’s works that he could select freely over the whole range of 
homilies, canons, and law passages pertinent to this subject, and that 
he could compose the linking sections in a style exactly like Wulstan’s, 
using Wulfstan’s vocabulary and his rhythms. He must also have been 
a person of sufficient authority to write the code. Since there is now no 
argument of date against Wulfstan’s authorship, it seems reasonable 

* There is one conspicuous exception to this statement, and that is the code Rec- 
titudines Singularum Personarum and its sequel, Gerefa, both of which use alliteration 
extravagantly and both of which contain sentence constructions otherwise character- 
istic of Wulfstan only. They can scarcely be Wulfstan’s work, for they display too de- 
tailed a knowledge of the lowliest duties of the peasant to come from the archbishop. 
It may be that they were written by Wulfstan’s own reeve and were put into final form 
by Wulfstan. Liebermann’s dating, 1020-1060, would not make this impossible. W. C. 


Corbett in Cambridge Mediaeval History, m1, 401-405, assumes that the document 
describes a large ecclesiastical estate. 
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that the code is his. How it fits into the interests of the latter part of 
his career I shall try to show when I have treated the other codes. 


Gebyncdo, Nordleoda laga, Mircna laga, Ad, Hadbot 

The other five pieces with which this article deals are all concerned 
in some way with rank, secular and religious, GepyncSo setting forth 
the conditions for rising from one rank to another, NorSleoda laga 
and Mircna laga stating the wergeld for different ranks in Northum- 
bria and Mercia, AS, ranking men by the value of their oath, and 
Hadbot stating the penalties for offenses against the seven ranks 
within the clergy. Liebermann notes* that there are links in phrase, 
besides the general similarity in theme, which connect all five, and 
he makes a cautious guess that these pieces were assembled by the 
author of Gepyncdo, who also added a section, 7-12, to NorSleoda 
laga.™ I think Liebermann is surely right in this, and I believe Wulf- 
stan to have been the author, not only of Gepyncdo, but of Hadbot 
also, and the assembler of the entire collection. But it is likely that 
in Gepyncdo he was revising an older document, as indeed the lan- 
guage of sec. 1 suggests, for it is the arrangement of the words, the 
rhythm of the phrases, and a few characteristic constructions that 
indicate his authorship, rather than the vocabulary as a whole. His 
revision of Aélfric’s sermons in Napier xviii or vii offers better paral- 
lels to these codes than do the laws of A’Selred or Cnut. 

Liebermann dates the assembling of these five after 1027 because 
Cnut’s laws are used. Gepyncdo he would place after 1040 because 
the thegn’s right to swear for his lord mentioned in secs. 3 and 4 
first became law in 1 Cnut. Further, the honor paid the seafaring 
merchant in sec. 6 points to a time under the Danish kings when 
merchants played an important role in London, after 1020.% Nor6- 
leoda laga A (secs. 1-6) he would date from about 920—954, and the 
composition of the whole piece at the time of Gepyncdo. The first 
form of Mircna he dates about 930, and the present form “‘mag jenem 
Sammler um 1040 gehoren.” He thinks it possible that Hadbot may 
have been drawn by up some unknown cleric around the year 1000, 

3 in, 257. 

* “Der Sammler ist méglicherweise—aber nicht etwa sicher auch nur fast gewiL— 
identisch mit dem Verfasser der ersten Stuckes, vielleicht auch des Nordleod 7-12.” m, 
256. 

% Pollock says of this provision that “it may be suspected, in the absence of con- 
firmation, of being merely the expression of what, in the writer’s opinion, an enlightened 


English king ought to have done to encourage trade,” “Anglo-Saxon Law,” £.H.R., 
vit (1893), p. 246. 
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If we admit that Wulfstan wrote the laws of Cnut, there is now 
nothing in any of Liebermann’s arguments on the date which would 
preclude the possibility of Wulfstan’s assembling these codes. There 
is one argument against the early date Liebermann sets for Nordleoda 
laga, and that is the presence of the word messepenges in sec. 5, and 
I believe Wulfstan to be responsible for its insertion.” 

Gepync®do is not, properly speaking, a code of law, but is a clear 
description of the qualifications for holding different ranks in a social 
system which the author looks upon as a norm but which he thinks of 
as existing in the past. Hwilum wes pet leod 7 lagu fér be gebincdum. 
This recalls Grid 3 and the passages suggested above containing Wulf- 
stan’s nostalgic references to the past. The most striking characteristic 
of its style is the arrangement of the words in alliterating and rhyming 
pairs: leod 7 lagu (cf. Hom. x, 74, 8, bet leod 7 lagu trumlice stande), 
ge eorl ge ceorl (cf. Grid 21), ge pegen ge peoden, cirican 7 kycenam, 
bellan 7 burgeat, sete 7 sundornote, bonne wes he banonford pegenrihtes 
wyrde, se pegen pe gebeah pat he penode cynge, made 7 munde swa 
micelre wyrde (cf. Hom. xxxut, 157, 19; Polity 25), gif he hine heolde 
swa swa he scolde, wordes od0e weorces. Not all of these actual phrases 
occur in Wulfstan’s known work because the technical terms are ap- 
propriate only here, but the habit of arranging lists in alliterating and 
rhyming pairs is one of the best marks of his style. To go no further 
than the laws, Ed Gud 11 and 12 contain six such compounds; v Atr 25 
contains five; vi Atr 7 two; v1 Atr 28, 2 seven; vi Atr 42 six; vi Atr 51 
four. The rhythm likewise is characteristic of him. In addition to the 
correspondences listed above, the phrase in 7, swa swa he scolde, occurs 
frequently in the homilies.?’ 

Sec. 8 of Gepyncdo derives from Ed Gud 12, the provision by which 
the king and the bishop act as legal protectors of strangers and of the 
clergy in the absence of their kin. The statute is repeated from Ed 
Gud in vit Atr 33 and 1 Cn 40, except that in the latter two the bishop 
is omitted, whereas in Gepyncdo in MS D the bishop precedes the 
king in the statement.** The form in this piece is a condensation of 
the earlier statement, but a condensation in Wulfstan’s style, his 
familiar wordes obbe weorces replacing the longer phrase of the other 
codes and swa hig radost mihton recalling swa we geornost magan of 


26 See p. 462 below. 

27 xv, 92, 8; u, 13, 16; xvm, 104, 18; xxxim, 159, 18; 160, 2; xxxrv, 168, 3. Also 
Ed Gud Pro. 2; Polity xix, p. 433. 

*8 Liebermann comments, “D stellt den Bishof dem Konig voran, ebenfalls hier- 
archische,” m1, 259. 
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the homilies.*® Secs. 5 and 7 are like Grid 21, 2; and sec. 7 like v Atr 
9, 1=v1 5, 3=1 Cn 6, 2. 

Nordleoda laga has two parts, sections 1-6 and 7-12. The first 
part is an older code stating the wergeld of different ranks in Northum- 
bria. The second part, stylistically very different, arranges the sen- 
tences in the form of those of Gepyncdo, gif Wilisman gepeo; that is, 
it defines rank in the possibility of a man rising from one rank to 
another. It is obvious, as Liebermann says,*® that the second part was 
written to conform to the first piece and by its author. If Wulfstan 
assembled the whole collection and rewrote part of it, he recast these 
sentences in their present form.*! Though the code deals with Nor- 
thumbria, the dialect is late West Saxon, and this Professor Menner 
has recently shown to be Wulfstan’s speech.” 

A®d has only one mark of Wulfstan’s style, the phrase burh Godes 
gife, which Wulfstan added to A£lfric’s description of the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit in Homily vit. The sentence in which it occurs, sec. 2, says 
that the oath of a priest is equal to that of a thane, recalling again v 
Atr 9, 1. This phrase, with its hidden allusion, anticipates Hadbot, 
which begins with a reference to the sevenfold gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
The distinction between English law and the Danelaw implied in 
on Engla laga recalls the first part of Grid.* 

Liebermann says that Hadbot was composed by a cleric, perhaps 
a bishop, and is indebted to canonical literature. It is not very diffi- 
cult to recognize the bishop when the work is examined for style. 
It opens with a homiletic introduction, every section of which bears 
the marks of Wulfstan. The first section reads: Seofonfealde gifa sind 
Haliges gastes; and seofon stapas sindon ciriclicra grada 7 haligra 
hada; and sifon sidan Godes peowas sculon hergan deghwamlice on 
circan 7 for eal Cristen folc pingian georne. This sentence includes 
three subjects in which Wulfstan exhibited an interest: the seven gifts 
of the Holy Spirit is the subject of a homily of Alfric’s which he 

29 See v, 41, 1; xrv, 96, 12; xv, 94, 15; xxxm, 155, 31; xxxm, 166, 2. 

© 111, 259. 

a apecer certainly not be true to say that the repetition of an introductory 
phrase through a series is a distinguishing mark of Wulfstan’s authorship, for it occurs 
elsewhere, as in 1 Adelstan; yet Wulfstan is unusually fond of this device. It occurs 
in the Canons of Edgar, 7 we lerad pat; in v Atr 1, 1-5, 7 ures hlafordes gerednes 7 his 
witena is; v1 Atr 2, 3, 8, 9,10, 7 witena geradnes is; 1 Cn 22, 23, 24, 25, And we larad; 
Polity x, to biscope gebyred. 

® “Anglian and Saxon Elements in Wulfstan’s Vocabulary,” M.L.N. tx (1948), 
as 33 Liebermann says, m1, 258, that this distinction is implied only in the singular 
form /age, and can not be applied to on Engla lagum of Gepyncdo 1, 
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rewrote (vi1); the seven orders of the clergy were defined by Zlfric 
in the first Pastoral Letter he wrote for Wulfstan,™ which Wulfstan 
rewrote in the form existing in MS D; and the seven services of the 
day are treated in the Benedictine Office of MS D with which Wulf- 
stan is connected. Moreover, two phrases in the sentence are common 
in Wulfstan’s works, Godes peowas and for eal Cristen folc pingian 
georne. The first is Wulfstan’s favorite designation for the clergy. 
He borrowed it, apparently, from Ine 1 and used it occasionally in 
the homilies and frequently elsewhere.* The second phrase occurs 
in v Atr 4, 1; 1 Cn 6a; Polity v1, p. 425; and in Homilies xxxvm1, 176, 
25; 179; rx, 307, 11. 

Every phrase of the second section, And eallum Godes freondum 
gebirad swide rihte bat hi Godes cirican lufian 7 wurdian 7 Godes peowas 
fridian 7 nerian, can be paralleled in Wulfstan’s work. Sec. 1, 2 reads 
And se pe heom gederige mid worde odde weorce, seofonfealdre bote 
gebete hit georne, be bam pe seo ded sy gif he Godes miltse geearnian wille. 
The form and phraseology of the sentence suggest Ed Gud 2: 7 gif 
hwa Cristendom wyrde 0d0e hebendom weorpige wordes 0d0e weorces, 
gylde swa wer swa wite swa lahslitte, be bam pe seo dede sy. Hom. x, 
67, 16, has and nafre hyre (Godes cyrice) derian wordes ne weorces, and 
Grid 27 scynde mid worde obpe weorce. Be bam pe seo ded sy is a com- 
mon phrase of Wulfstan’s legisiation,*” and the last phrase of the sen- 
tence is in Polity 1, 423. The next sentence—Fordam halidom 7 hadas 
7 gehalgode Godes hus a man sceal for Godes ege wurdian georne—is 
identical with Grid 28 and 1 Cn 4. 

The next sections, 2-9, 1, are statements of the penalty for killing 
and wounding each order of the clergy, written in conventional legal 
phraseology. The last two sections, 10 and 11, return to Wulfstan’s 
style. Sec. 10 is identical with vmr Atr 5, 2, except for adding for 
Gode 7 for worlde, one of Wulfstan’s favorite tags. Sec. 11 is discussed 
above with Grid 24. 

The evidence in these five pieces is similar to that bearing on Grid 


* B. Fehr, Die Hirtenbriefe Ailfrics, Brief 2, 124-131; u, 99-114. 

% xxx, 157, 18; 158, 1, 3; xxxvu, 179, 4, 26; v Atr 4, 1; vr Atr 2, 2; 5; 41; 45; 
Polity u. 

%° The use of gebirad with an impersonal subject is characteristic of Wulfstan; 
swide rihte is one of his commonest phrases; and the last clause is paralleled in Hom. x, 
67, 15; 73, 14-15; 68, 6; xxxvu, 179, 26; v1 Atr 42, 2; Polity x1, 429; Polity xxv, 439. 
Godes freondum occurs in vi Atr 1, 1 1 Cn 2, 3. 

37 Tt occurs in E Gud 2; 4, 1; v Atr 31; vim Atr 27, 1; 29; 1 Cn 3a; 5,4; u Cn 30, 
4; 40, 2; 43; 45, 2; 46, 2; 47; 50; 61, 1. 
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and equally impressive. The stylistic similarities to Wulfstan’s known 
works are more telling in those passages, by far the larger part of the 
material considered, in which there are no exact parallels in his other 
works but which use his vocabulary and his rhetorical devices. A copy- 
ist could put together sections from Wulfstan’s writings but only the 
archbishop himself could compose freely in his own style. 


The content and purpose of these six codes are as characteristic 
of Wulfstan’s interests as the form is characteristic of his style. They 
are another chapter in the orderly arrangement of society with which 
he was occupied from the time when he wrote the Laws of Edward 
and Gudrum to the composition of the Institutes of Polity. This 
organizing genius Wulfstan often devoted to improving the position 
of the clergy and, in the process of doing so, defining more clearly than 
had ever been done before in English the relation of secular and ecclesi- 
astical powers. All of these codes elevate the position of church and 
priesthood, and three of them make very practical provision for honor- 
ing the clergy; that is, by awarding the rank of thane to the celibate 
priest. Gepyncdo 7 makes the fullest statement. NorSleoda 5 says that 
the wergeld of a priest (messebegnes) and of a thane (woroldbegnes) 
are equal; and A®d 2 states that their oaths are of equal value. In regu- 
lar Old English law this provision is stated first in v Atr 9,1:7 sebe 
bes [marriage] geswican will 7 clennesse healdan, hebbe he Godes milise, 
7 par to eacan to woroldwurdscype, bat he sy begenweres 7 pegenrihtes 
wyrde, ge on life ge on legere, translated by Miss Robertson as “But he 
who will turn from marriage and observe celibacy shall obtain the 
favour of God, and in addition, as worldly honour, he shall enjoy the 
wergeld and the privileges of a thegn, both during his life and after 
his death.” This is repeated in v1 Atr 5, 3f.; vi Atr 28; and1 Cn 6, 2a. 
It is not thus stated anywhere before these codes, and I think Wulf- 
stan was responsible for giving the idea legal form.** The careful state- 
ment here sounds like the introduction of something new, and so 
Liebermann lists it in his summary of new material in v Atr. The use 


38 Tt may be that the provision is anticipated in the Dialogue of Egbert, xu, which 
seems to mean that the wergeld of the cleric is fixed according to rank in the church, 
except where the secular rank of his birth is higher: Quicungue vero ex laicis occiderit 
episcopum, presbilerum, vel diaconum, aut monachum, agat poenitentiam secundum 
gradus poenitentiae constitutos, et reddat precium aecclesiae suae; pro episcopo secundum 
universalis consilii, pro presbitero octingentos siclos ... nisi aut dignitas natalium, vel 
nobilitas generis majus reposcat precium. Non enim justum est, ut servitium sanctae pro- 
Sessionis in meliori gradu perdat quod exterior vita sub laico habitu habuisse jure parentum 
dinoscitur, Thorpe, p. 322. 
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of the words weofodpbegn, ma@ssebegn, and cyricbegn, which I have not 
found outside Wulfstan’s writings,** perhaps represents his own at- 
tempt to popularize the idea with both kings and the people so enforce 
the regulation. 

This provision probably grew out of the unsettled condition of 
England in the early part of the eleventh century when the presence 
of so many heathen or imperfectly Christianized Danes must have put 
a severe strain on the morals of a priesthood which even in the best 
of times was only indifferently celibate. Wulfstan met the problem 
of controlling them in the spirit of the practical statesman. The 
Northumbrian Priests’ laws, probably drawn up under his direction, 
allow a priest in the Danelaw one wife, to whom he must be faithful,‘ 
and in the statutes here cited he sees the wisdom of supplementing the 
heavenly reward for virtue with wordly prestige. It is likely too that 
the violent disruptions in the orderly classifications of society which 
Wulfstan laments in the Sermo ad Anglos offered both opportunity and 
necessity for giving the clergy a secure place in the social hierarchy. 
Yet it is hard to see how this provision for giving the faithful priest 
thane’s rank could be anything but a pious wish. Five hides of land 
with the appurtenances listed in Gepyncdo could be seen and meas- 
ured, but celibacy must be taken on faith. Yet it is perhaps an antici- 
pation of the attempt made after the Conquest to define the legal 
status of the clergy, which in the late Old English period seems to 
have been quite unsure. 

In the latter part of his career Wulfstan laid increasing emphasis 
upon the duty of honoring and obeying the clergy. Homilies xxxm1 
and XXvil, Vv, v1, and vit Atr, 1 and m Cnut, and Polity all contain 
admonitions to the people to obey the priest. Qui vos spernii me s pernit 
is repeatedly quoted. This emphasis might have been expected in the 
first generation of the Benedictine reformers, but actually it does not 
come until Wulfstan voices it. It would be interesting to know whether 
his plea is entirely due to local conditions or whether it echoes the 
growing tendency on the Continent toward the consolidation of cleri- 
cal power. 


3° Messebegnes in Nordleoda 5 would be an exception if Liebermann’s date is 
correct, but I think Wulfstan supplied the word in his revision of the code. Liebermann 
says elsewhere (1*, 434, 17 f.) that since the words weofodbegn and ma@ssebegn do not 
appear before the end of the 10th century, the rank of thegn for priests could not have 
been their original status. 

40 NPL 35. Liebermann’s references under “Célibate” in the glossary give some 
idea of the concessions made to the strict rule, 
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Another interest of Wulfstan’s is reflected in the fact that these 
codes carry somewhat further the definition of two spheres of power, 
secular and ecclesiastical, which achieved explicit statement only in 
the eleventh century and principally in the archbishop’s work. Perhaps 
the awareness of the limits of the two could have come only to an arch- 
bishop who was likewise the leading statesman of his time, particu- 
larly to one who was so largely responsible for educating a pagan king 
to rule a Christian society. It is not possible to date these pieces with 
sufficient exactness to know where to put them in the chronology of 
Wulfstan’s work, but from the evidence of Grid 2 and 24 and of Hadbot 
11 it looks as if they preceded the laws of Cnut and represent an earlier 
form of the more explicit definitions of power made there. 

In style and in subject these pieces are in remarkable agreement 
with Wulfstan’s known work. The alternative to believing he assembled 
them and wrote, or rewrote, the first and last is thinking that some 
very skilful imitator of his style, who knew also the range of his inter- 
ests and had the same connection of subject and unrelated phrase 
that occurs at the end of Ad and the beginning of Hadbot in purh 
Godes gife and the mention of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, reworked 
these pieces in time for three of them to be put into Wulfstan’s own 
commonplace book, MS O, and for all of them to be incorporated 
into MS D, which contains so large a collection of the archbishop’s 
work. Some cleric it must have been, familiar with canon law, and 
someone who had an interest in changing biscopas of the source of 
Grid 7 to arcebiscopas, and who altered the source of Gepyncdo 8 
to read bisceope 7 cinge instead of cyng .../7 bisceop. Since there is 
now no difficulty of date in ascribing the codes to Wulfstan, it is sim- 
pler and more logical to believe him responsible for them. 


DorotHy BETHURUM 
Connecticut College 
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TURNER AND SPENSER’S MOTHER HUBBERDS TALE 


Two stupDIEs of William Turner’s early religious tracts, directed 
against Stephen Gardiner, have established their kinship with 
Spenser’s use of animal metaphor in the Calender, particularly “Sep- 
tember.’ In three pamphlets Turner develops the conventions of the 
animal hunt in attacking Gardiner and papist practices in England. 
The fourth and last of his satires, Spirituall Physik,? has never been 
mentioned in connection with Spenser; as background for Mother 
Hubberds Tale it merits full notice. Here Turner has abandoned his 
hunting for the Romish Fox which has turned into a Romish Wolf and 
now directs indignant attention to the English court diseased by a 
new upstart nobility. This is no new theme, but the transition itself 
suggests Spenser, who in the Tale turns from church to court abuses. 
Significantly, too, Turner displays a court corrupted by beasts mas- 
querading as gentlemen. Turner the physician describes the new no- 
bility in terms of bodily disease; in this he is not followed by Spenser. 
Turner the naturalist and divine enlists the metaphors of both fable 
and scientific observation for purposes of satire. The importance of 
this latter weapon will become apparent from a review of Spirituall 
Physik. To some extent doubtless Turner’s sources are identical with 
Spenser’s, and hence it is impossible and unnecessary to disentangle 
the skein of thoroughly conventionalized subject matter. More dis- 
tinctive is the manner in which Turner anticipates Spenser in his 
continued use of animal metaphor. Analogies are for the most part 
listed subsequently in the notes. 

Early in Spirituall Physik Turner defines the true gentleman (ff. 
3°-4'): 


1 Arthur B. Leible, ‘(Conventions of Animal Symbolism and Satire in Spenser’s 
Mother Hubberds Tale,” unpublished dissertation, University of Chicago, 1930; Harold 
Stein, “Spenser and William Turner,” M.L.N., 1 (1936), 345-351. The latter adds 
little to the results in Leible’s study, summarized in The Works of Spenser, Minor 
Poems (Variorum ed.), 1, pp. 590-592. Leible’s dissertation, which I have examined, 
carefully defines the growth of animal satire and the place of Turner in the tradition. 
In as far as Spenser’s Tale repeats the church satire of the Calender Leible considers 
Turner’s hunting tracts important background of the later poem, which carries on the 
animal symbolism adopted in the eclogues. 

2 A new booke of spirituall Physik for dyuerse diseases of the nobilitie and gentlemen 
of Englande, made by William Turner, doctor of Phystk, Rome, 1555. The tract was 
issued, not from Rome, but, like The Huntyng of the Romyshe Wolfe, from Emden (cf. 
F. S. Isaac, “‘Egidius von der Erve and his Protestant Books,” Library, rv, xii, 1932-33, 
336-352, especially 341). I have used the copy of Turner in the Folger Library. 
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A gentle or noble man is an excellente persone ether in qualities of body 
or mynde, or one that is cémed of noble parétes and forefathers, ordered and 
promoted of God alone or of God and his geuerners vnder hym in earthe, to 
dignitie and to gouerne, ether all or some parte of the cOmen wealth, or 
churche of Christe in matters pertaynyng, vnto the outwarde gouernmente. 
And thys description is grounded vpon Scripture, Reason, and Philosophie.* 


But England is afflicted with idle pretenders to gentility, those “that 
bragge so muche of gentlenes and nobilitie, and do nothyng that 
belongeth therto, but hunt and hawk, and dyce and carde,... 
sweryng of great othes, wearyng of costly apparel, and buyldyng of 
costly houses” (7”). The author warms to his task by rehearsing the 
tale of one John Low, the Scottish king’s fool (8'—9"): 


“Thys symple m4 stode in a place where as many lordes and other 
gentlemen cam by, but the sely fool nether greted nor put of his hood to any 
of al the lordes yt came by.” Rebuked, he asks, “howe that he myght knowe a 
Lorde from another man.” Lords “‘weare velvet and haue golde vpon their 
cappes, and about their neckes. . . . And vpon the nexte daye. . . . he sawe a 
great sort of byshoppes and other lordes mules standynge at the court gates, 
trapped with velvet and costly trimmed with golde, wherfore he remembring 
his lesson . . . went vnto them, and cryed a great whyle, to euery one after an 
other, gued daye my lorde, gued daye my lorde.”’ Beaten, he later greets a 
sheriff, “gued day my lord and ye be not a mule. .. . Yf he played the ryght 
foole then is he a foole that taketh and greteth hym for a lorde whych not by 
learnynge and knowledge, but onely by costlye apparel differeth from an 
other ma.’ 


This anecdote strikes the keynote of the satire by introducing the 
beast metaphor, now pervasive (26'™—26"): 


A wytles and an vniearned gentleman, is a beast syttynge vpon a beste, 
bearing a beste vpon hys hade, hauing bestes folowynge hym, and he folowing 
bestes also .. . differinge nothyng from a very beste, sauing in forme and 
lyknes. 


Learning, which “‘can not be had without great studye and laboure,” 
distinguishes right gentlemen from beasts (45’-46"): 


It belongeth vnto al princes, gouernores and noble men to be learned and 
by the holy scripture, y* office of a prince or of any, is to sette forth goddes 
true religid, . . . to defende the innocent, and to ponyshe the mysdoers. But 
the moste parte, of the noble men and gentlemen in Englande, is not learned.® 


* M.H.T., 617 ff.—the brave courtier. For analogous passages from Castiglione, 
see Variorum Spenser, op. cit., pp. 365-368. 

‘ M.H.T., 582 ff.—the courtly mule. Cf. Aesop’s “The Two Mules” (Leible, op. 
cit.) and the mule of Doni’s Morall Philosophy, cited by Grosart (see Variorum Spenser, 
op. cit., p. 585). 

5 M.H.T., 524, 535-36, 832 ff.—the illiteracy of the “formall Priest” and the con- 
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As spiritual physician, Turner now diagnoses the diseases of the 
nobility. He dwells amply upon the tokens of dropsy, “‘to be swelled 
and puffed vp, with wynde and water, and to be excedyng thursty.” 
Those who prey upon the church are Turner’s chief target (49°—50"): 


Sde are so thirstye, of fermes, and namely of benefyces, that they snatch 
up all the reuersions that can be had in a countre, though the fermers haue 
yet xl or | yeares to come. There is one knyght that hath ten benefices in one 
there in hys handes. . . . Some are so thyrsty for the fermes of vicarages and 
parsonages, that they begge or bye the aduousons of them, of the patrones, 
and as soone as they fall, they wyll lette none haue the benefice, but suche as 
wyl let them the benefice to ferme, wyth house, and lande, and tythes, wyth 
all that belongeth therto. Some haue by brybery, simony and other vnlawful 
wayes, robbed many a poore paryshe in Englande, of parsonages, and per- 
sones, and haue dronké vp quyte the parsonages for them and their heyres 
foreuer wherwyth y® churche of Christe had wonte to be fed, both bodely 
and goostly. Some newe gentlemen haue dronken vp, not onely a great part of 
byshoppes landes, but also have dronken vp diuers churchyardes, hospitalles, 
chapelles, and chauntries, to patche and cloute vp theyr lyuyngs wyth all, be- 


cause their father lefte them neuer a foote of lande. . .. Where is there any 
good parsonage in Englande, but it is ether bought, and dronken vp of some 
gentleman, or else is let to ferme to some gentleman. . . . Well, they that cam 


from the donghyl muste go thether agayne. Nature wyll out, although it be 
holden in wyth forke a whyle, as the dauncyng of the ape doth testefye in 
Esopes fables, whych daiiced wel, vntyl the nuttes were casté abrode in the 
flour. . . . Indede, I fynde this dropsy for the moste part alwayes in the crow- 
ish stert vppes, and not so muche in the ryght and olde nobilitie. 


This passage with its concluding fable is of special relevance to 
Spenser’s manner in both Calender and Tale. In “‘May” (ll. 83-100) 
the poet, attacking the clergy for heaping up wealth for their children, 
concludes with another fable about the ape, in which the mother’s 
efforts to save her offspring are frustrated. The Tale includes no 
actual fables, though Spenser dilates (ll. 515-520, 1151-1160) upon 
the familiar theme of courtiers’ preying upon churchmen. More 
interesting is Turner’s use of the fable of the Fox, Ape, and Other 
Animals. As Dr. Percy Long has observed, Bishop John Young 
rehearsed this fable® and that of the Ass in a Lion’s Skin twenty years 





tempt for learning. As suggested to me by Professor Roland M. Smith, Spenser returns 
in the View to the subject of church corruption and ignorance: “priestes who cane 
teache no better then they knowe” (2631), “‘the sinne or ignorance of the Priestes” 
(2661), “all the Irishe priestes which . . . doe like laye men, goe like laye men, live like 
laye men... ” (2710 ff., Variorum edition). 

® “The fables say that amongst the Beastes, Jack an Apes dyd once affectate the 
kingdome, but the Fox was with him to bring, he drest him in his kinde, for he brought 
him into the briers ouer head and eares, or it were long. . . . It is commonly and truely 
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later in a sermon directed against ambition and upstart striving for 
place; and to these fables Long attaches much importance as Spenser’s 
starting point for the Tale. The above passage from Turner, directed 
to the same end and including a version of the fable of the Ape as 
king, thus shares the tradition of Young and Spenser. Directly, it will 
be seen, Turner again introduces the ape in a similar role. 

After diagnosing the ‘““Romysshe Poxe”’ (72 ff.) Turner proceeds 
to the tokens of leprosy. Among the new nobility he distinguishes 
“two kyndes of stertvppes, or selfe made gentlemen, nether promoted 
by God, nor the kynges.” The passage deserves full quotation as 
analogous to the manifold trickery and palpable crimes of Spenser’s 
animal pair. Turner (83’-85"): 


The former sort are crafty witted felowes, whych haue gotten under theyr 
masters much golde and sylver wherwith they haue purchased much good 
lande, and haue spoyled many a good personage and vicarage. These although 
they haue commed to theyr ryches by deceiuing of their maisters, and by 
bribeyng and poullying of theyr poore brethren vnmercyfully, yet forgetting 
that they cam late from the donghyl, wyl be taken for gentlemen, and wyl 
weare gentlemens apparell. ... When as they are the pestilent plages of the 
cOmon wealth, and the defaters and shamers of al true nobilitie. The other 
sort of stertuppes, whyche are ydle belly bestes, come from the donghyll as 
well as the other, but whé as they can not otherwyse come to theyr desyred 
purpose, which is to be gentlemen, that is to go gayly, to do nothynge, and 
to be had in regarde, they steale and robbe, dice and carde, dance and syng, 
and flater ryght gentlemen, and turne them selues into all fashions, to get 
wherwith, that they maintayne the opinion of nobilite, whych they haue taken 
vpon them.’ These two kindes wyth the bastardes that are nether borne to a 
fote of lande, nether haue any science nor honest occupations to get theyr 
livinges wyth al, enter into the name of felowship, company, and clothyng of 
gentlemen, and because the fyrste kynde, that is the ryche stertvppes stealeth 
craftelye, and the other two beggerly sortes, rob openly, and are ofte tymes 
také wyth roberies and are hanged, they shame and dishonour the hole 
nobilitie, and make men thynke that all gentlemen are nought, because ther 
are so many that are called, and gyue them selues for gentlemen, and are 
taken for gentlemen, that are theues robbers and ruffianes, and very pesteléces 
of the comon welth... . As for the rauenous ryche stertuppes, me thynke it 
were best that ye folowed the byrdes, whych when they sawe the vayne 
glorious crow as Esop telleth, braggyng her selfe of her false nobilitie, toke 





sayde, that Jack would be a gentleman, and no doubt so he would and a nobleman too, 
and a Prince if it might be” (Young’s sermon, 1575, quoted by Percy W. Long, “Spenser 
and the Bishop of Rochester,” P.M.L.A., xxx1 (1916), 727-728). Cf. analogues of this 
fable cited by Louis I. Friedland, “Spenser as a Fabulist,” S.A.B., xm (1937), pp. 202- 
203, notes 223 and 227. 

7 M.H.T., 689 ff., 800 ff., 845 ff., 855 ff.—the Ape’s tricks and gaming and the 
Fox’s “slipprie slight.” 
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eche one theyr owne fethers from her, and sent her to the donghyll agayne, 
frd whence she came. 


The varied chicanery depicted here on the part of Turner’s “ydle 
belly bestes” approaches nearly the world of Spenser. Actually 
Turner is employing animal symbolism only to emphasize the bestial 
behavior of the court; this suggests Spenser’s first court, where the 
Ape and Fox pretend, cheat, and flatter humanity according to their 
natures. It was but a short step to the second court, and Turner may 
well have contributed also to this beastly world which Mercury 
witnessed,‘‘Each place abounding with fowle injuries.” 

The preoccupation with birds in Spirituail Physik is natural to 
the author of the first treatise on English ornithology. One such allu- 
sion perhaps explains Spenser’s otherwise obscure description of the 
Ape’s bodyguard (1119-1120): 

He did appoint a warlike equipage 
Of forreine beasts, not in the forest bred, 
But part by land and part by water fed. 


Of the six kinds named, four are mythological land animals, two are 
amphibians—crocodiles and beavers. The passage is definitely remi- 
niscent of Turner’s caveat (71'): ““Ye must flye frd al kyndes of water- 
byrdes, which exercise [feed on] both the water and the lande, that is, 
from the couetus men.” For their greediness ‘‘the heron and hys 
folowers are to be eschued of all ryght gentlemen... . ” If Spenser 
knew the passage, the substitution of miscellaneous beasts for Tur- 
ner’s shore birds would be in his usual manner in poetical natural 
history.® 

The author now returns to the bestial imagery; the re-entry of the 
ape is reminiscent of the fable already quoted (86°-87'): 
Yf a man put a preestes cap vpon a sowes hed, a tippet about her necke, and 
set her vp agaynst a stall in chep syde, . . . wold not all the hole order of 
sacrificers be angry wyth hym that clothed the sowe so: if that a man shulde 
shaue an Ape in the crowne, and set a mytre vpon hys head, and put a rached 
vpon hym, wolde not the bysshoppes be miscontent wyth hym that dyd so. 
And yet ye the noble men of Englande, nothyng regardyng in this behalfe, 
the honestye and honor of your order, suffer hogges and dogges, crowes, and 
kites, and al other kyndes of wylde beastes (as touchyng theyr condicions) to 
go in your apparel, and to be continually in company wyth you.® 


® One recalls John Gower’s symbolic use of both birds and diseases in the Mirour 
de l’Omme, reflected perhaps in Spenser’s Deadly Sins, F.Q., 1, iv, 18 ff. (John L. Lowes, 
“Spenser and the Mirour de l’Omme,” P.M.L.A., xxrx, 1914, 388-452.) 
® Professor D. T. Starnes calls my attention to similar animal metaphor in Eras- 
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The Spiritual Physik concludes with a final fling at corrupt church- 
men, chiefly Turner’s old enemy Bishop Stephen Gardiner. This last 
section is less pertinent as the animal figure disappears in Turner’s 
attack upon the temporal authority assumed by the clergy. 

The origins of Spenser’s Mother Hubberds Tale are compounded 
of the conventional subjects of court satire tracing variously to Aeneas 
Silvius, Barclay, Lyndsay, Skelton, and others and to animal imagery 
which has its roots in fable, Scripture, and sermon. The subjects of 
Spenser and of Turner are identical. But whereas Spenser concentrates 
upon the Fox and Ape in the manner of the Reynard cycle, Turner 
the naturalist and priest applies both fable and observation to his 
castigation of the new nobility. Study of the Spirituall Physik more 
firmly establishes his place in the tradition of satire; it also provides 
a new and important link with the court satire of Mother Hubberds 
Tale. 

Tuomas P. HARRISON, JR. 

University of Texas 





mus’ “The Franciscans or Rich Beggars’’: “Look upon that Picture there, just by you 
on your left hand, there you’ll see a Wolf a Preaching... an Ape in a i*ranciscan’s 
Habit, he holds forth a Cross in one Hand, and has the other Hand in the sick Man’s 
Purse. . . . Swine, Dogs, Horses, Lions and Basilisks are conceal’d under [this Habit]”’.— 
The Colioquies of Erasmus, tr. N. Bailey, London, 1878, 1, p. 359. 














UNITY AND COMEDY IN CHAUCER’S PARLEMENT 
OF FOULES 


THE QUESTION of Chaucer’s intention in the Parlement of Foules 
can scarcely be said to have been settled. Does the poem refer to 
someone’s marriage or betrothal? Haldeen Braddy has recently 
argued that it does. His main argument is that ‘‘The entire question 
as to the intention of Chaucer’s Valentine Parliament of Fowls must 
be interpreted in terms of the actual practices of alluding to human 
affairs found in both Chaucer and Graunson.’” Some of the parallels 
between Chaucer’s poems and Graunson’s are indeed striking, but I 
think it doubtful that one can always conclude that Chaucer’s inten- 
tion was therefore necessarily, or even probably, similar to Graun- 
son’s. We are bound to agree that the Complainte de l’An nouvel que 
Gransson fist pour un chevalier qu’il escoutoit complaindre® has some 
significant features in common with the Book of the Duchess, and that 
Chaucer’s Black Knight of the Duchess has something in common 
with the bereaved lover of Graunson’s Complainte de saint Valentin.‘ 
We must grant, too, that Graunson’s Songe saint Valentin’ has points 
in common with the Parlement of Foules: 

1. Like Chaucer, Graunson has a dream vision. 

2. Again like Chaucer, he is transported to a world featuring a grand 
assembly of birds of every species. 

3. In the Songe as in the Parliament the birds have assembled for the 
purpose of choosing mates. 

4. In both poems the birds speak the language of courtly love. 

5. Both the Songe and the Parliament conclude with all the lovers select- 
ing mates except one bird: in Graunson, it is the “faucon pelerin”; in Chaucer, 
it is the “formel.’”® 


And there are “‘agreements in specific details’ as well.’ But the ques- 
tion immediately arises, whether the differences are not more signifi- 
cant than the “agreements.” The chief difference is that in the Songe 


! Chaucer and the French Poet Graunson (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University 
Press, 1947). 

2 Ibid., p. 84. 

* Arthur Piaget, Ofon de Grandson, sa vie et ses poésies, Mémoires et Documents 
publiés par la Société d’Histoire de la Suisse romande, Troisiéme Série, Tome I 
(Lausanne, 1941), pp. 199-201. 

‘ Braddy, op. cit., pp. 57-61; Piaget, op. cit., pp. 183-193. 

5 Piaget, op. cit., pp. 309-323. 

6 Braddy, op. cit., p. 65. 

’ [bid., pp. 65-66. 
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the language of courtly love is the only one spoken; Graunson’s “‘birds 
of every species” are not sharply differentiated and clearly character- 
ized, as Chaucer’s are. Other differences are of course very numerous, 
so much so that the Parlement must still be interpreted in terms of its 
own mood and structure, whatever points it may have in common 
with Graunson’s Songe. Chaucer’s poem is comic. The poet’s humor 
touches even the aristocratic fowl of ravine, and does so in such ironic 
fashion as to make one extremely skeptical of the view that Chaucer’s 
intention was the paying of a courtly compliment to actual persons 
whose marriage was in process of being negotiated when the poem 
was written. 

Braddy refers® to his theory® that the poem alludes to the negoti- 
ations in 1377 for the marriage of Prince Richard of England and Prin- 
cess Marie of France; the quarreling of the various kinds of birds, 
then, is perhaps an allusion to “the deliberations of the Good Parlia- 
ment of 1376.’° One of Braddy’s strongest arguments is the fact that 
in the Songe, as well as in the Complainte de Granson and Le Souhait de 
Saint Valentin, a certain Isabel is referred to by means of acrostics. 
But do the birds in the Songe represent human beings? Graunson’s 
most recent editor and chief biographer expresses the very reasonable 
view: 

Dans cette Saint Valentin des oiseaux, le poéte raconte sa propre histoire. 
C’est lui le faucon pélerin, seul sans “per” [mate] en ce jour du 14 février. 


Quant 4 l’oisel au plumage merveilleux, qui est d’un abord si difficile, c’est la 
jeune dame sans pareille aprés laquelle Oton a soupiré toute sa vie." 


The “faucon pélerin,” the only bird who fails to choose a mate, ex- 
plains to the presiding eagle that he has already chosen, in his heart, 
but has never dared to express his longing in words, for the incompara- 
ble bird of his choice is so far above him that it would be an outrage to 
ask her to be his ‘“‘per.’’ He must content himself with looking at her; 
this is enough to keep him happy. He has for long been separated 
from her, and now proposes to return to the place where she dwells, in 
order to experience the solace of being in her presence. Hence it is that 
he flies away alone, whereas all the other birds depart in pairs. And 
the solitary bird is Graunson. But that fact sheds no light on Chaucer’s 


8 Ibid., p. 85. 
*“The Parlement of Foules in Its Relation to Contemporary Events,” Three 
Chaucer Studies (New York, 1932), Number Two. 
10 Chaucer and . . . Graunson, p. 84. 
! Piaget, op. cit., p. 141. 
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poem,” for the tone of the Songe is grave throughout—nothing like 
the tone of lively comedy in Chaucer’s Parlement. To be sure, the Songe 
and the Parlement are enough alike in some respects to justity 
Piaget’s view that “On pourrait . . . rapprocher les deux poémes qui 
traitent de la Saint Valentin des oiseaux, The parlement of Foules 
et le Songe de Saint Valentin.”™ But once we have set the two poems 
side by side, we may conclude that in essentials of mood and attitude 
they are vastly different. 

Bertrand H. Bronson has in my opinion been the first critic to 
interpret Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules in a manner which is at once 
consistent with the mood of the poem, and careful to weave together 
all main strands in the texture of the poem." Quite rightly he insists 
that Chaucer’s abstract of the Somnium Scipienis has an organic 
connection with the composition as a whole.” Quite rightly he insists 
that Chaucer’s writing a demande d’amour in which there is really 
nothing to decide (the formel ought to choose the first tercel and 
probably will) was deliberate; the formel’s choice is easy because 
Chaucer wants to focus his reader’s attention on the debate between 
the various kinds of birds."* If the demande in the Parlement were in 


2 Unless the time has come for someone to suggest that just as Graunson seriously 
represents himself as the “faucon pélerin,” so Chaucer jokingly represents himself as 
one of the forme] eagle’s suitors in the Parlement. 

8 Op. cit., p. 175. 

14 “Tn Appreciation of Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules,” Univ. of Calif. Pub. in Eng., 
Vol. 3 (1935), No. 5, pp. 193-224. But cf. R. E. Thackaberry, “Chaucer’s ‘Parlement 
of Foules’: A Re-interpretation,” Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees, 
1937, in University of Iowa Studies, Series on Aims and Progress of Research, No. 52: 
“Arguing from the artistic finish of the poem and from Chaucer’s practice of unifying 
his materials in his poems, this study endeavors to show that this poem may be in- 
terpreted in terms of the close connection between the introduction and the rest of the 
work. So regarded, the poem advises the warring social classes of Chaucer’s England to 
be ruled by Nature.” Such a view seems to me to take not nearly enough account of the 
comic element in the poem. But I owe a debt to Thackaberry’s critical perception. And 
cf. J. B. Bilderbeck (ed.), Selections from Chaucer’s Minor Poems (London, 1895), pp. 
74-78, where similar views are expressed. 

6 Op. cit. pp. 198-204. Wolfgang Clemen (Der Junge Chaucer, Kilner Anglistische 
Arbeiten 33, 1938, p. 170) sees in the Somnium passage contrast merely—between the 
noble thought of the Somnium (which lends the poem authority—p. 168) and the 
“fréhlichen und irdischen Welt des getraumten Liebesparadieses’’. 

16 Op. cit., pp. 212-214. Clemen (op. cit., pp. 187-190) agrees (although without men- 
tioning Bronson anywhere in his discussion). It is important for those who disagree with 
theories of personal allegory in PF to recognize that the poem is not a typical demande 
d’ amour ; otherwise the allegorists (cf. E. Rickert, Mod. Phil., 18 [1920-21], 1-29; T. W. 
Douglas, M LN, 43 [1928], 378-384) will of course maintain that the formel’s choice is 
easy because a compliment is intended, and leave the anti-allegorists vacantly and im- 
patiently protesting that they know what the poem is about: it is typical! 
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itself truly interesting, the reader’s attention would be distracted 
from Chaucer’s comedy of birds whose ideas, manners, and attitudes 
are amusingly representative of types of humanity, and the amount 
of space given to the humbler birds would be much out of proportion. 
As it is, the discussion is alive with comic values, and the comedy is 
the real point of the poem. However, where Bronson sees a comic 
clash between idealists and realists as universal types of humanity," 
I see as well the probable identity of these idealists and realists with 
social groups of Chaucer’s England. I think, moreover, that the courtly 
idealists are comically unsuccessful in giving expression to their 
idealism. And where Bronson sees an antithesis between an other- 
worldly Somnium and worldly love, with Africanus shedding a gentle 
irony over the vision by virtue of his inappropriateness,'* I see as well 
the social doctrine of brotherly co-operation acting as an ironic back- 
ground-idea against which the comedy of contrasting manners and 
attitudes is played. 

The reward of eternal bliss will be given only to those who flee 
vice and work for common profit, says Africanus to Scipio the younger. 
This matter of working for common profit is mentioned twice in 
Chaucer’s summary of the Somnium,’® and we shall be justified in 
attaching some importance to it.2° It was, moreover, the very core 


17 Op. cit., pp. 216-219. 

18 Jbid., p. 202. And for another discussion of the antithesis see R. C. Goffin, 
‘‘Heaven and Earth in the ‘Parlement of Foules,’”” MLR, 31 (1936), 493-499. 

19 Lines 47, 74-75. All Chaucer references are to Robinson’s edition. 

2° Bronson, however, emphasizes the “likerous folk” of 1. 79, quoting Chaucer as 
follows: 

Likerous folk, after that they ben dede, 

Shul whirle aboute th’erthe alwey in peyne, 

Tyl many a world be passed. 
He compares the abstract of the Somnium with the epilogue of Tr, and finds that “The 
passage which Chaucer has lifted out of Boccaccio’s Teseide to describe Troilus’ ad- 
ventures after death echoes the Somnium Scipionis almost verbally....” (p. 199). 
Yet the lines in Tr which Bronson quotes (5. 1807-1824) say nothing about loving com- 
mon profit as a means of gaining Paradise; they state that all worldly delights are vanity 
in respect of the felicity above. 

Both Chaucer and Cicero mention lechery abruptly and with an appearance of 
irrelevancy at the end of Africanus’s discourse. Cicero’s main concern, in the Somnium 
as a whole, is with loyal service rendered to the state as a means of earning eternal bliss. 
I think that we should interpret Chaucer’s abstract much as we would interpret the 
original, and conclude that the poet has political or social virtue in mind more than con- 
tinence. Chaucer, as a matter of fact, emphasizes social virtue as against continence 
somewhat more than Cicero, for he makes a clear separation between law-breaking and 
lechery (“ . . . brekers of the lawe . . . And likerous folk . . . ”), where Cicero says that 
slaves to passion violate the laws of gods and men and will suffer punishment. 
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of medieval social theory: each man and each group should make a 
contribution to the welfare of all. In Cicero, a bias appears in favor 
of those whose contributions are pre-eminent, but Chaucer me- 
dievalizes or Christianizes: the heavenly reward is for all co-operative 
men, whether they be “lered other lewed’’—learned or ignorant 
(1.46).7* The birds, however, whether ignorant cuckoo or educated mer- 
lin, cannot agree on the proper attitude to take toward the courtly 
conduct of wooing. People ought to co-operate; yet see how they 
squabble over their love-making! See how one group fails to under- 
stand another group’s fashions in love! See what a gulf exists between 
the upper and the lower classes! It is this connection, I believe, that 
Chaucer intends between the first and last parts of the poem. And he 
makes his intention the:clearer by having that very Africanus who 
uttered the sage doctrine of virtue and co-operation act as Chaucer’s 
guide to the merry garden and the squabbling parliament. Nature, 
moreover, is presiding genius over a universe which ought to be or- 
derly; she makes it plain that her customary procedure for St. Valen- 
tine’s Day is systematic and clear-cut, and ought tu be an efficient one 
for taking care of each bird according to his degree. Her significance for 
the meaning of the poem is like that of Africanus: the comedy of 
soeial conflict on a point of love is viewed in relation to the principle 
of social harmony, with Nature repeating in the foreground the gist 
of the Somnium, which by the time we reach the parliament has 





Goffin (op. cit.) likewise emphasizes the otherworldly doctrine at the expense of the 
social doctrine. Both critics mention common profit in their expositions of the poem, of 
course, but both pay little attention to it in their arguments. 

Incidentally, Chaucer speaks of himself as having read Cicero’s Somnium, and not 
Macrobius’s Commentary: 

“Tullyus of the Drem of Scipioun.” (31) 

“« .. myn olde bok totorn, 

Of which Macrobye roughte nat a lyte.. . ” (110-111) 
Chaucer’s summary clearly follows Cicero rather than Macrobius, though where 
Chaucer medievalizes he may be influenced by Macrobius. Cf. Robinson’s note on I. 31: 
“The Somnium Scipionis . . . was preserved by Macrobius . . . , who illustrated it with 
a long commentary. The combined work of Cicero and Macrobius was of great influence 
on medieval literature.” Cf. Clemen, op. cit., p. 169, on the influence of Macrobius on 
the interpretation of the Somnium in the Middle Ages. Cf. Bronson, op. cit., p. 198: 
“.. he was so taken with his book, which was Macrobius on Cicero’s Somnium 
Scipionis ....” 

* Though Cicero says that ali who have worked for the good of their country will 
attain everlasting bliss, nevertheless Chaucer’s “lered other lewed” is more emphatic. 
Cicero makes the point that learned musicians and all others endowed with pre-eminent 
qualities will win eternal life. Let us n-t say that Chaucer was “merely” seeking a 
rhyme. He was seeking one, of course, and the one he selected illustrates his medieval 
bias and makes the Somnium fit the Parlement better. 
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receded into the background. Nature takes up where Africanus leaves 
off. 

The delightful garden, however, intervenes; and, with its flowery 
boughs, its catalogued trees, its temple, and its personified abstrac- 
tions, it makes a pretty thick screen between Africanus and the parlia- 
ment. Are we to justify Chaucer by reference to the medieval genre 
in which ne was writing? Detailed description of Love’s garden had 
been the expected thing in love-visions since the Roman de la Rose,” 
of course, but Chaucer could have introduced the innovation of a 
greatly abbreviated description of the garden, if he had wanted to. 
It appears that he enjoyed the trees, the temple, and the personified 
abstractions, and on their account was willing to postpone the parlia- 
ment. He enjoys echoing Dante and Boccaccio and Joseph of Exeter, 
and invites us to bear with him through many pleasant stanzas. Per- 
haps, too, the noisy parliament, and the heresies against Love’s 
catechism that are uttered by some of its members, seem the more 
incongruous for their bright, patterned setting. And the poet’s humor 
touches the garden and the temple here and there. Bronson points 
out*™ that Chaucer’s Venus, while attractive, is nevertheless some- 
what deglamorized, as compared with Boccaccio’s in the lines which 
Chaucer was using. Perhaps he was merely bowdlerizing for his English 
audience; yet more than mere bowdlerizing seems involved, for the 
poet is certainly brusque in taking his leave of the goddess—he says 
“And thus I let her lie,” and he gives her a temple of brass instead 
of the copper usually associated with her, and he puts Patience, 
cryptically, on a hill of sand.** His treatment of the inscription over 
the gates is humorous beyond question.* Altogether, the touches of 
humor are entirely consistent with the fact that love is to be dis- 
cussed by a quarreling and only too human parliament of birds. To this 
I might add that in Chaucer’s list of characterized trees, those items 
which appear to be Chaucer’s own contribution are either grim or 
prosaic as compared with the others: the prosaic oak for building- 


2 W. A. Neilson, “The Origins and Sources of the Court of Love,” Harvard Stud. 
and Notes in Philol. and Lit., Vol. v1 (1899), p. 52. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 209-211. 

* Ibid., pp. 208-209. 

*% As H. R. Patch has pointed out (On Rereading Chaucer, Cambridge, Mass., 
1939, pp. 46-51), we have here a “humor of sources” which the poet apparently meant 
for himself alone, since Chaucer has expanded the inscription from Dante, and Dante 
was little known in fourteenth-century England. Yet the inscription is humorous on the 
face of it, too, in its context of lines dealing with the hapless poet and the brusque 
Africanus. 
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materials, the aspen for smooth shafts; the grim elm for coffins to 
hold carcasses, the holm-oak for whip’s lash (or handle), the shooter 
yew.” Here we have a subtle touch of the humor of incongruity. To 
be sure, Chaucer enjoys his garden, but he keeps the whole poem 
keyed to a group of related modulations, and though the garden is 
pretty, it is pretty with a difference. 

So much for the garden. We are not yet ready, however, to go on 
to the parliament, for Chaucer’s treatment of the Somnium Scipionis 
is more ambiguous than my discussion would so far indicate, and there 
are puzzles to solve. The poet believes in the value of reading old books, 
and recently spent a whole day in reading a highly interesting old 
volume, the Somnium, so delightful that it made the day seem short. 
When darkness came on, however, and he could read no more, he 
found himself in a gloomy mood, like Dante’s in another twilight. 
Why this gloom? Chaucer explains: 


For bothe I hadde thyng which that I nolde, 
And ek I nadde that thyng that I wolde. (Il. 90-91) 


The parallel passages in the Complaint unto Pity" and in the Boece*® 
help us not at all. Bronson®® suggests that Chaucer’s “‘certeyn thing 
to lerne”’ (1. 20), his objective in reading the Somnium, was the matter 
needed for a poem of love, but that the Somnium was irrelevant to 
his purpose, so that the poet was gloomy at the end of the day. R. C. 
Goffin®* and R. M. Lumiansky* suggest that the “‘certeyn thing”’ was 
“a point of view which would reconcile true and false felicity” ;* 
and Lumiansky, extending Goffin’s view to cover the whole of the 
poem, maintains that the search for such a point of view is Chaucer’s 
unifying theme. But how can we be so sure about the precise nature 
of Chaucer’s “‘certeyn thing’’? “Let us assume,” says Lumiansky, 
“that the certain thing Chaucer sought in Macrobius means, as Goffin 
urged, a way to reconcile true and false felicity.”** The assumption is 
a large and very specific one indeed; and it makes for considerable 


26 On Chaucer’s use of Joseph of Exeter in this passage, see R. K. Root, Mod. Phil, 
15 (1917-18), 18-22. 

27 99-105. 

8 mt, Pr. 3, 38-42. 

29 Op. cit., pp. 198-203. 

Op. cit., pp. 495-496. 

%t “Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules: a Philosophical Interpretation,” RES, 24 (1948), 
81-89. 

® Tbid., p. 83. 

% Tbid., pp. 83-84. 
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difficulty, I think, in the interpretation of the rest of the poem— 
particularly the assembly of birds; and it is too serious. All that Chau- 
cer knows about love he has found out in books (PF, ll. 8-14); he is 
in the habit of reading, and recently he read an old book all day long 
to learn a certain thing (Il. 15-21); for all our new knowledge comes 
from old books (ll. 24-25); and the book that Chaucer read all day 
long was—Cicero’s Somnium! Bronson’s interpretation of the ‘‘cer- 
teyn thing” accords very well with the ironic tone of the opening 
stanzas: Chaucer, as a love-poet who habitually gets his material 
from books, starts to read because he is looking for more such material; 
but he happens upon the Somnium, and, as Bronson further explains, 
Chaucer “ . . . was so taken with this book . . . that he went on read- 
ing... 4 despite its irrelevance. A purely fortuitous glance to right 
or left along his bookshelf has introduced him to wide vistas of thought 
in Cicero, but has left him afterward with confused and ‘“‘contradic- 
tory thoughts’’.*® 


In any case, there is still a connection between the Somnium and 
the parliament. Goffin thinks not: 


The antithesis set up between the heavenly paradise of the Somnium and 
the earthly paradise of the Rose is not solved. To fulfil his purpose Chaucer 
must humanize the bleak asceticism of Scipio’s dream. And the final resolution 
of this antithesis, so strikingly pictured in its opposing outlines in the Parle- 
ment, abstract moral theory on the one hand and vital human art on the 
other, though it was presaged in the Troilus, was never fully achieved in 
Chaucer’s mind till he came to write the Canterbury Tales.* 


Lumiansky, attempting to draw together the parts of the poem in 
accordance with his interpretation of ‘‘a certeyn thing,” finds Chaucer 
somewhat ill at ease in the worldly garden,*” but very much at ease 
with Nature, “recognized agent of God,’** and hence at ease with 
the birds: 


Now we come to the account of the assembly of fowls, the highly original 
section of the poem which satisfies its occasion, St. Valentine’s Day. Certainly 
Chaucer—the poet, not the dreamer—must present some sort of treatment of 
love in a poem written for St. Valentine’s Day. But a poet who is concerned 
about the salvation of his soul will not be accused of too much worldliness if 
he brings to life the fowls from the robes of Nature and presents them as seek- 
ing their mates in the traditional fashion. Therefore we have Chaucer the 


*! Bronson, op. cit., p. 198. 
® Tbhid., p. 203. 

% Op. cit., p. 499. 

37 Op. cit., pp. 86-87. 

8 /bid., p. 87. 
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dreamer as attentive listener while the three tercel eagles present before Na- 
ture their claims. . . .** 


But surely Chaucer the poet does not introduce the birds simply 
because of dull necessity, because of a confining obligation to follow 
a literary convention; surely he does not create the parliament for 
the weakly negative reason that in doing so he will not be considered 
too worldly. Nor is the formel’s negative attitude toward Venus (the 
independent bird does not want to serve Venus or Cupid, and she 
asks for a year’s respite from choosing a suitor)*® a sufficient explana- 
tion of the connection between the parliament and those stanzas of the 
poem which precede the account of the dream. Bronson, again, 
seems to me to penetrate, more nearly than Goffia or Lumiansky, to 
the heart of the matter: for him, the antithesis between the other- 
worldly Somnium and the Garden of Love is to be explained by the 
delightful irony of Africanus’s inappropriateness to the worldly 
vision.*' But we can reasonably go much farther, I think, and explain 
the Somnium passage in relation to the whole composition as follows: 
Chaucer spent valuable time in reading the Somnium, which was 
seemingly irrelevant to his purpose; but who should be his guide to the 
Garden of Love but the very man whose ideas he had thought aside 
from the point? In the stanzas where Africanus appears as guide to 
the worldly garden, his asceticism is indeed the key to the irony, but 
later the irony takes another twist, for we begin to see that Cicero’s 
moral volume has a bearing after all on matters of love; the classes 
of birds, in their discussion of courtly love, certainly do not achieve 
a harmonious and well-ordered society. Africanus, the stern moralist 
who becomes so chipper at Love’s gates, is still ironically inappropri- 
ate, if we remember him in his phase of dignified, Ciceronian asceti- 
cism and contrast him with the lively, colloquial birds; yet he has 
become, too, ironically appropriate, if we think of his exhortations on 
the subject of common profit. And so, when the waking Chaucer felt 
gloomily that in reading the Somnium he had wasted his time, he was 
quite mistaken. The waking Chaucer, of course, is a naive fellow, and 
fails to understand what sort of riches he has happened upon in the 
Somnium and in the dream which the book has provoked; and so at 
the end of his poem he writes: 


89 Ibid. 

 Tbid., p. 88. 

“| Op. cit., p. 202. And p. 203: “ .. . the dream resolves the contrasting materials 
of the poet’s thought, and Macrobius and Dante and earthly love are united.” 
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I hope, ywis, to rede so som day 
That I shal mete som thyng for to fare 
The bet, and thus to rede I ny! nat spare. (Il. 697-699) 


Some may feel, however, that the Ciceronian backdrop against 
which the wrangling birds play their comedy is rather too sombre. 
In answer to this objection, I would reply that Chaucer has given 
light touches to his ideological backdrop. The pupil-teacher relation- 
ship between Africanus and Scipio is subtly comic. Scipio’s schoolboy 
questions are repetitious and naive, but Africanus is patient. No sooner 
has Africanus spoken of the blessed place of endless joy, whither go 
those who have loved common profit, than Scipio asks whether dead 
people have life in another place (Il. 46-51). Scipio does not have this 
dullness in the Somnium, and Cicero’s Africanus, accordingly, is 
not the plodding pedagogue that he is in Chaucer. In the Somnium, 
Scipio asks, as a natural result of his having had the doctrine of immor- 
tality explained to him, whether his father, Paulus, and others are still 
alive. After Africanus explains that they have indeed escaped the 
fetters of the body, Paulus appears. There is an affecting reunion, 
and Paulus explains that Scipio ought not to attempt to reach Para- 
dise by committing suicide, for he has earthly duties to perform, and 
must await God’s will. Again, in Chaucer’s lines 71-72, Scipio asks 
‘“‘al The wey to come into that hevene blisse’’, and again is told that 
immortality is true doctrine and that he should work for common 
profit; and again the original reads more smoothly.“ Are we simply 
to shrug our shoulders and say that Chaucer was as awkward at mak- 
ing abstracts as the average college freshman? No doubt he wished 
to avoid bringing in Paulus, who would have required so many extra 
words of explanation as to throw the abstract out of proportion. 
Even so, could he have been unaware of the effect created by his 
change? Let us assume, with Bronson,* that Chaucer always knew 

42 In Cicero, in the passage corresponding to Chaucer’s ll. 64-71 (which precede 
Scipio’s second question), Africanus makes the point that fame is impossible of achieve- 
ment and therefore should not be valued. Scipio says, in effect, that he gets the point, 
and will strive to perform his function as governor as well as possible, motivated not by 
the desire of fame but by the desire of gaining eternal bliss. Africanus then goes on to 
reinforce the doctrine of immortality, and there is no unnatural break or re>etition in 
the sequence of ideas. Chaucer’s ll. 64-71, where the implication is that man should not 
delight in an insignificant and troublous and transitory world, read more like an every- 
day medieval moralist than like Cicero. One might argue that since Chaucer has missed 
Cicero’s point, he naturally finds it difficult to make a smooth transition to Cicero’s 
next point, and that this accounts for Scipio’s appearance of naive repetitiousness. But 


I prefer to think that Chaucer knew perfectly well what he was doing. 
43 Op. cit., pp. 193-195. 
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what he was about. Scipio’s naiveté serves a double purpose: com- 
mon profit and the doctrine of immortality are emphasized, in a repe- 
titious, insistent way, and the abstract of the Somnium is subtly 
keyed to the lightness of the rest of the poem. Both Chaucer and 
Scipio, as pupils of the venerable Africanus, were none too intelligent. 
That they should have had that much in common is prettily in keep- 
ing with the theory of the somnium animale as it is implied in lines 
99-105. But dreams are merely suggested by the activities of the wak- 
ing mind; they are not transcripts of daytime experience. Africanus 
loses his plodding patience of the proem and becomes far more blunt 
and crusty in his dealings with Chaucer than he ever was with Scipio! 
The humor touches Chaucer, of course, but it also touches Africanus, 
and Chaucer’s fun at the expense of a dignified, authoritative figure is 
carried through to that Dame Nature whose universe is not so well- 
ordered as it might be. She, too, is a preceptor touched with Chaucer’s 
ever-present comedy. 

By means of such arguments we may ascribe to the Parlement of 
Foules a greater unity than it is generally thought to have. Neverthe- 
less, Chaucer implies that the task of piecing together such diverse 
materials is a difficult one, and he lets the difficulty become apparent 
in the transitions of the introductory stanzas, in the sly humor with 
which he goes about his job of convincing us that the poem is going 
along smoothly. He does not begin with Cicero, but with the God of 
Love, whom he does not know in deed, but of whose miracles and 
cruel anger he has often read in books. The mention of books affords 
him the opportunity to bring in Cicero, but actually Cicero and the 
God of Love are remote from one another. That there is after all a 
connection between them will be clear before the poet is done, but in 
the meantime he behaves like one for whom the journey from begin- 
ning to end of a poem is rough going. After the lines dealing with 
Love’s cruel overlordship, he says: 


Of usage—what for lust and what for lore— 
On bokes rede I ofte. . . (ll. 15-16) 


Then, appearing to feel the need of coherence, he interjects the paren- 
thetical 

. as I yow tolde. (1. 16) 
This is sly rhetoric which does not accord too well with the subject 


matter, for Chaucer knows that the book to come is the Somnium, 
which so far as we know at present has nothing whatever to do with 
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love. Nevertheless, the poet pretends to be letting us know just where 
he is going: 
But wherfore that I speke al this? Nat yoore 


Agon, it happede me for to beholde 
Upon a bok, was write with lettres olde. . . (Il. 17-19) 


He read the book all day “‘a certeyn thing to lerne” (Il. 20-21), and 
the vagueness of this statement of his purpose indicates that we are 
approaching the Somnium slowly and cautiously, so as not to seem too 
abrupt. 

Unconcealed abruptness appears in the appeal to Cytherea, which 
occurs in lines 112-119, just after Africanus has told Chaucer that he 
is to be rewarded for his laborious reading of the Somnium. Not until 
the reader has got to the parliament can he see the connection between 
Cicero and love. In the meantime, the poet. wants to get away from 
moral doctrine and to hie him off to the garden. The mention of 
Cytherea jerks our thoughts back to love. Chaucer surely realized 
the jerkiness of the transition, and indicated it humorously in his 
prayer to the goddess: 

As wisly as I sey the north-north-west, 
Whan I began my sweven for to write: 
So yif me myght to ryme and ek t’endyte! (ll. 117-119) 


Some of us may, at Bronson’s urging,“ reject the idea that ‘‘north- 
north-west” is an exact astronomical allusion, and read the lines as 
Chaucer’s ironic confession of the fact that since from a Londoner’s 
point of view Venus never is north-north-west, he certainly did not 
see her when he began to write his poem! Or, even if we take “north- 
north-west” to be fairly close to astronomical phenomena of one 
year or another, the reference is still humorous, for the poet, when he 
began to write, did not fix his gaze any too steadfastly upon Venus, 
whatever her location. It was certainly not under Venus’s inspiration 
that he happened upon the Somnium Scipionis, unless as Goffin sug- 


‘4 Tbid., pp. 204-208. But cf. Bronson’s later article, ““The Parlement of Foules 
Revisited,” ELH, 15 (1948), 247-260. Here he suggests (p. 252) that the reference to 
NNW may be geographical rather than astronomical. “Love, in other words, hovered 
over the park and palace of a certain highly placed personage whom the poet wished 
to compliment.” I for one prefer Bronson’s earlier interpretation of the Cytherea- 
stanza. To be sure, in his ELA article he also suggests that if indeed Chaucer originally 
intended a compliment in PF, “what was done in revision tended to carry the poem 
farther away from correspondence with an actual event” (p. 258). Again I prefer the 
earlier article to the later. The possibilities of revision I do not deny, but I doubt that 
in any version of the poem a compliment was intended. 
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gests® he happened to remember the mention of Macrobius in the 
opening lines of the Roman de la Rose, and even so, if Venus knew her 
business she would not permit such an accident of memory to inspire 
the poet actually to turn from Lorris to Cicero. The joke reveals the 
abruptness of the transition, and at the same time helps to smooth 
it over, and is also a.witty and disarming confession of the fact that 
all the transitions have been abrupt and confusing. The net effect is 
that the poet teases us into trying to guess what he is up to. In addi- 
tion, the apostrophe to Cytherea does what a transition should do; 
it speeds the writer’s passage to Love’s garden and the parliament of 
birds. 

Much has been written about this noisy gathering. Some have 
seen satire against the lower orders of society, intended for the 
enjoyment of Richard II, perhaps, or John of Gaunt.’ One critic 
has suggested that the satire is directed against the courtly group for 
their inability to understand the plain common sense of the common 
birds.** He is, I think, in the main right in his analysis of the poet’s 
humorous treatment of the aristocrats,*® and Bronson has added to 
our appreciation of this aspect of Chaucer’s humor.®*® But Bronson 
wisely insists that Chaucer is impartial. In his view, the poet ironically 
sets realists and idealists, as universal types of humanity, side by 
side. Much shrewdness there certainly is in Bronson’s remarks about 
the birds considered as universal types," but I think that Chaucer 
has conceived the universal in terms of the particular, and has sug- 
gested, by the arrangement of the birds on and about Nature’s “hil 
of floures”’ (1. 302), that he has in mind social groups of the England 
that he knew. The birds of prey are clearly the aristocrats, the mili- 
tary group, the group presumably familiar with the conventions of 
courtly love. But what of the others? 

Miss Rickert has given us a specific statement about them: 


It is difficult to resist the suggestion that the waterfowl represent the great 
merchants, whose fortunes were founded on the import and export trade; the 
seed fowl, the simple country gentry, whose views naturally echo those of the 
lords with whom they are associated in the holding of land, and whose liveli- 


Op. cit., p. 495. 

4 Douglas, op. cit. 

47 Rickert, op. cit. 

#8 1). Patrick, PQ, 9 (1930), 61-65. 
 Tbid., p. 65. 

50 “Tn Appreciation,” pp. 214, 217-219. 
5 Tbid., pp. 217-219. 
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hood depends directly upon the earth; and the worm foul, the citizenry, the 
working classes whose chief interest in life is so bitterly summed up by the 
merlin (Il. 610-16) and whose food consists of the casual and disgusting worm 
—whatever they can pick up.” 


On this basis we might associate the seed-fowl, as represented by the 
turtle-dove, with the Franklin of the Canterbury Tales, for the Frank- 
lin is socially ambitious and wishes that his son would cultivate the 
nobility, and the turtle-dove in the Parlement stands alone, among 
the birds of lower rank, in her approval of courtly ways. Yet as 
Légouis pointed out in 1910, the turtle-dove resembles Griselda too. 
For a solution to the puzzle, we should note the arrangement of the 
birds as they take their assigned places about Nature. In a clearing 
(“in a launde’”’—1. 302) there is a hill of flowers, and Nature is sitting 
on the hill, with the birds in their order beneath her. Chaucer does 
not say that they were beneath her, but he does say that they were 
before her (1. 368), which implies that she was in the highest place of 
all. After Nature, and the formel eagle, the fowl of ravine were highest 
set, and then the worm-fowl; the water-fowl were lowest in the dale; 
but the seed-fowl were sitting on the green, and in great numbers— 
seemingly they were more numerous than any of the others (“‘And 
that so fele that wonder was to sene’’— |. 329). The conjunction 
“but” with which Chaucer introduces them sets them apart from the 
rest of the hierarchy. And they were ranged not on the hill of flowers, 
like the others, but on the green, i.e., either the “‘verdure” or the 
“grassy spot” (N.E.D.). In my opinion, their being set apart and their 
being so numerous are facts which make them the equivalent of the 
peasants. They are of the agricultural classes, yes, but of the hum- 
blest. The idealistic and submissive turtle-dove has something in 
common, it may be noted, with the contented Plowman of the Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales. Now it would seem on the face of it 
that a franklin would be much more apt to favor courtly views than 
a peasant; yet the peasant Griselda (The Clerk’s Tale) illustrates well 
enough the love-poets’ doctrine of fidelity. The treatment of her 
character is not, to say the least, realistic; and I take the poet’s 
approach to the turtle-dove to be of the same order There are, Chau- 
cer implies, those humble souls (far more numerous than the mannered 
aristocrats) who are idealistic in love without benefit of acquaintance 
with a sophisticated code of manners. The turtle-dove agrees with 


82 Op. cit., pp. 27-28. 
53 Geoffroy Chaucer (Paris, 1910), p. 78. 
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the courts of love in advising lovers to remain true to their ladies, 
but she does so by virtue of her instincts, not a literary training in 
love, as we learn from her first speech, in which she reproves the im- 
patient cuckoo and says that although she has little learning, she 
knows that one should have nothing to do with things of which one 
neither “rede can ne synge”’ (1. 516). As a matter of fact, she demon- 
strates her ignorance of courtly doctrine by asking more of the be- 
reaved lover than was proper (Il. 587-588); courtly love did not de- 
mand that the lover remain forever true even after his lady had died.™ 
Nevertheless her instinct is admirable, even while comic in its naiveté, 
and the fact that her humble class of instinctively true lovers is so 
very numerous is no doubt to be taken as a joke at the expense of the 
higher ranks. 

To the identification of the seed-fowl with the peasants it may be 
objected that the water-fowl were lowest in the dale, and hence of 
lower rank than the seed-fowl. But Chaucer, with his “but” of line 
328, speaks as if the “‘grene”’ were in some way a resting-place differ- 
ent from that of the other groups of birds. If ‘“‘grene’”’ means “‘grassy 
spot,” then we may interpret: the water-fowl were merely lowest on 
the flower-covered slope, not lowest of all; where the flowers stopped, 
the flat, grassy carpet of the glade began. But such an arrangement 
of the flowers seems rather too schematic. It is more likely that 
“‘grene” means “‘verdure,”’ and that the seed-fowl were in many green 
places—on the boughs of the trees, on the bushes, on the grass, on 
the verdure in general—but not with the other birds on the more 
flowery part of the slope. It is as if Chaucer felt that a class of birds 
so wondrously numerous could scarcely be assigned a regular place in 
the hierarchy. Moreover, there is another objection to the scheme 
proposed by Miss Rickert. If the water-fowl are the great merchants, 
then why are they lower in position than the socially less important 
worm-fowl, the citizenry or pelile bourgeoisie? Is it merely that the 
water-fowl are in or near the river of line 184? Chaucer does not 
bother to remind us of the river. I should think rather that the worm- 
fowl represent the haute bourgeoisie and the water-fowl the petite 
bourgeoisie, with the seed-fowl coming after to represent the peasants. 
The franklins and the wealthy merchants would then both be in- 
cluded in the group of worm-fowl, and support for this view is found 
in the fourteenth-century social scene, for in parliament the country 
gentry (the knights of the shire) associated themselves with the well- 


5 W. G. Dodd, Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower (Boston, 1913), p. 126, n. 2. 
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to-do townsmen rather than with the baronage.™ Miss Rickert’s 
system of identification would have the country gentry (the seed-fowl) 
and the great merchants (the water-fowl) quarreling with one 
another. 

Just as Chaucer’s treatment of the seed-fowl harmonizes with his 
treatment of the peasant elsewhere in his works, so does his attitude 
toward the middle-class birds of the Parlement accord well enough 
with his humorous portraits of middle-class persons in other poems. 
These words of the goose would not have seemed inappropriate in 
the mouth of the Wyf of Bath: 

“Pes! now tak kep every man, 
And herkeneth which a resoun I shal forth brynge! 
My wit is sharp, I love no taryinge; 
I seye I rede hym, though he were my brother, 
But she wol love hym, lat hym love another!” (Il. 563-567) 


Here we have the Wyf’s vigor and noisy self-appreciation, her con- 
fidence in her intellectual powers, and her lack of sympathy with the 
idea that one should love only once. Her gusty common sense is 
shared by the goose. We may call to mind also the Shipman’s amusing 
merchant, who is prone to philosophize according to his lights, whose 
mind is of a fundamentally prosaic cast, and who bends his wits, 
sharp enough for the purpose, to the amassing of wealth. 
The self-centered cuckoo is like the Merchant of the General 

Prologue. Says the cuckoo: 

“So I... may have my make in pes, 

I reche nat how longe that ye stryve. 

Lat ech of hem be soleyn al here lyve! 

This is my red, syn they may nat acorde; 

This shorte lessoun nedeth nat recorde.”’ (Il. 605-609) 


And the merlin, in a sharp rebuke, indicates the cuckoo’s indifference 
to common profit: 


“Ye, have the glotoun fild inow his paunche, 
Thanne are we wel!”’ seyde the merlioun; 

“Thow mortherere of the heysoge on the braunche 
That broughte the forth, thow [rewtheless] glotoun! 
Lyve thow soleyn, wormes corupcioun! 

For no fors is of lak of thy nature 
Go, lewed be thow whil the world may dure!” (ll. 610-616) 





5° W. Stubbs, Const. Hist. of Eng., Vol. 1 (fourth ed., reprinted, Oxford, 1906), pp. 
193-197, 203. 
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The Merchant of the Prologue sees the war with France, or piracy in 
the Channel, only in terms of his own chance to make profits, and 
would for anything the sea were kept open between Middleburg and 
Orwell. The cuckoo reminds us also of the Wyf, who thought that 
experience would be enough for her to speak of woe in marriage, even 
though there were no authoritative text in all the world. The cuckoo 
resolves to decide, on his own authority, which of the tercels should 
win the forme! (Il. 506-507). He will do this, incidentally, for “comune 
spede”’ (1. 507), but the turtle-dove’s interruption keeps him from 
making any contribution to common speed or profit, and later he 
speaks with indifference of the general welfare, so that we must con- 
clude that he makes use of idealistic catchwords only when he sees a 
connection between the idealism and his own gain. That is the kind 
of use that the man in the street makes of Africanus’s lofty moralizing! 

It is by no means only in Chaucer’s works that we can find illus- 
trations of the characteristics of the middle-class birds in the 
Parlement. These traits are in fact a reflection of the economic and 
political history of the later Middle Ages, when the growth of trade 
and the concurrent growth of town life made the middle classes in- 
creasingly more powerful and influential. The Church resented the 
growth of powerful new economic forces as foreign to the system to 
which she had become accustomed, with its primarily military, ec- 
clesiastical, and agricultural elements. The merlin’s rebuke of the 
cuckoo reflects such opinions as that of the sermons to the effect that 
business men were characterized by boundless avarice, or that of 
aristocratic Waster to the effect that middle-class Winner hoards his 
wealth and does not give enough to the poor.” The cuckoo is like the 
Commons in the parliament of October, 1382, who voted funds for 
the Bishop of Norwich’s crusade in Flanders on the ground that the 
campaign, in addition to being a holy one, would “‘relieve the financial 
burden on the exchequer.’*’ The bishop was collecting funds by pri- 
vate subscription, and since the crusade was actually directed againsi 
the French, the realm stood to gain politically and financially. In fact, 
the opposition between the cuckoo and the merlin is implicit in the 
very structure and customary procedure of the medieval English 
parliament, for the Commons voted funds for the king’s needs and 


56 “Winner and Waster,” ll. 294-299, in I. Gollancz (ed.), Select Early English 


Poems, 11 (London, 1931). 
57 C. Oman, The History of England from the Accession of Richard II. to the Death of 


Richard III. (London, 1906), p. 82. 
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for the wars only on condition that their petitions be granted.** Must 
it not have seemed to many a great warlord that the middle classes 
were mightily concerned over their petty interests, when the very 
salvation of the realm was at stake? As for sharp wits and plain speak- 
ing, call to mind Winner’s remark that his keen mind enables him to 
teach people (or the nobility) a thing or two.5® Think, too, what John 
of Gaunt must have thought of the Commons in the Good Parliament 
of 1376. A group very much like that of 1376 assembled in the first 
year of Richard’s reign, determined to regain the advantage which 
Gaunt had taken from the forces of reform when he revoked the acts 
of the Good Parliament by royal edict. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
made a lofty speech, of which the most important theme was that 
taxes ought to be voted for common profit ;*° the war with France and 
Castile was going badly, and coastal regions had suffered depredations, 
and it was to everybody’s interest to rectify such a deplorable state 
of affairs. The first thing that spokesman Peter de la Mare said in 
reply, when he got his chance a few days later, was that England’s 
danger was a result of the decadent chivalry of the day." No doubt 
he had in mind the cowardice of the Earl of Arundel in fleeing from 
the task of defending his section of the coast ;* nevertheless, the speak- 
er’s condemnation was sweeping, and must have seemed to the barons 
in his audience like a startling illustration of the overweening self- 
confidence of the upstart Knights and Commons. 

I do not argue, however, that Chaucer satirizes the common birds. 
He likes the Wyf of Bath, and he likes the goose. Chaucer’s attitude 
in the Parlement is that of comic objectivity. Goose, duck, cuckoo, 
turtle-dove, tercels, formel, merlin—they are all comic figures. But 


58 Clemen, op. cit., pp. 197-198, has an interesting passage on Chaucer’s parliament 
as the first literary parliament to be modeled on the actual form of the English parlia- 
ment of the period, with its ““Nebeneinander von ‘gentils’ und ‘commons’ .. . .” In n. 
77, p. 197, citing Willi Pieper, “Das Parlament in der mittelenglischen Literatur” 
(Herrigs Archiv 146), he points out the following similarities between Chaucer’s parlia- 
ment of birds and the English parliament: the opening speech by Nature (like the 
Chancellor’s opening speech); the distinction between “statut” and “ordenaunce” 
(Il. 387, 390); the election of spokesmen (like the election of a speaker in parliament— 
for the first time in 1377). 

59 “Winner and Waster,” ed. Gollancz (op. cit.), ll. 222-223: 

‘T hatt Wynnere, a wy that alle this werlde helpis, 
For I l[e]des cane lere, thurgh ledyng of witt.’ (“lordes” in MS.) 

6 Rot. Parl., u1, 4.1: the necessity ‘‘ne touche soulement luy mesmes einz vous 
touz.” 

6 Tbid., p. 5.2. 

6 Oman, op. cit., p. 6. 
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such a view will scarcely find favor among those who wish to demon- 
strate that in the Parlement Chaucer was making a complimentary 
reference to an aristocratic marriage. It is necessary, then, to show in 
what way, precisely, the aristocratic birds are amusing. 

Patrick sees a touch of humor in Chaucer’s leaving the three tercels 
in the lurch;® Bronson sees a fine touch of irony in the formel’s taking 
the only way out left to her, the asking of a year’s respite.“ Are they 
right? Certainly there seems a lurking humor in the formel’s professing 
her obedience to Nature, and then asking the goddess for an unnamed 
boon, which turns out to be a year in which to make up her mind. 

“Now, syn it may non otherwise betyde,” 
Quod tho Nature, “heere is no more to seye.”’ (ll. 654-655) 


One may surely be pardoned for immediately suspecting that it is 
comic for the wily little eagle thus to trick the great principle of order 
and creativity, who has maintained stoutly that the royal tercel 
“oughte to been a suffisaunce”’ (1. 637). Still, one may be told that 
such a view is the product of a distressing lack of historical perspective, 
that the inconclusive ending of the poem was a convention of the 
demande d’amour, or was required by the politico-marital situation 
which the poem was meant to reflect. But it is a fact—or so it seems 
to me—that in all their actions and speeches the aristocratic birds 
are amusing, the males especially. And the essence of the comedy lies 
partly in the situation, which in itself is enough to make them ridicu- 
lous, and partly in this: that though they profess the courtly code, 
they are not truly courtly. However noble their blood, they don’t 
quite hit off the aristocratic tone. 

Nature hopes that those males who love best will have success in 
love, but both the goose and the goddess see that the courtly speeches 
of the three tercels are no indication as to which of the three is the 
most deserving. The third tercel explodes the idea that mere length 
of service ought to count for something, and the flow of courtly 
phrases becomes too involved to be decisive. “‘ ‘Al this nys not worth 
a flye!’” says the goose, and though she is perhaps unnecessarily 
abrupt, still she has a point. The tercelet, spokesman for the birds of 
prey, agrees with her in substance: 


“Ful hard were it to preve by resoun 
Who loveth best this gentil formel heere; 


83 Op. cit., p. 65. 
4 “In Appreciation,” p. 214. 
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For everych hath swich replicacioun 
That non by skilles may be brought adoun.” (Il. 534-537) 


and so does Nature: 

“For sith it may not here discussed be 

Who loveth hire best, as seyde the tercelet .. .” 

(Il. 624-625) 

How, then, should an aristocratic maiden, confronted with three 
courtly wooers, make her decision? The tercelet, apparently thinking 
aloud, suggests that the issue be settled by combat, and the three 
tercels are comic in their response in unison: ‘‘ ‘Al redy!’ quod these 
egles tercels tho” (1. 540). But the tercelet hastens to reprove them 
for their quick response to his idle remark, and suggests that the 
formel take the highest-ranking suitor—the one who best exemplifies 
the feudal virtues, to be sure, but still the highest-ranking one: 

“And therefore pes! I seye, as to my wit, 

Me wolde thynke how that the worthieste 

Of knyghthod, and lengest had used it, 

Most of estat, of blod the gentilleste, 

Were sittyngest for hire, if that hir leste, 


And of these thre she wot hireself, I trowe, 
Which that he be, for it is light to knowe.” (Il. 547-553) 


The dying Arcite speaks in this vein to Emily, in recommending that 
she marry Palamon, but such was not Criseyde’s attitude; Troilus’ 
royal blood, military prowess, and social position may have influenced 
her to some extent, but his “‘moral vertu grounded upon trouthe” 
was the real reason, she says, for the love she felt for him.®™ Nature, 
however, thinks that Reason would dictate the formel’s choosing the 
royal tercel. It is altogether reasonable, then, for rank in the feudal 
hierarchy to play its part in love. The importance of rank is, from 
any reasonable point of view, one of the hard facts of love. It is the 
outstanding fact, for Nature and the tercelet take no practical account 
of the formel’s blush following the first tercel’s speech. ‘‘ ‘Doughter, 
drede yow nought, I yow assure’ ”’ (1. 448), says Nature comfortingly; 
but for all that, the abashed formel’s emotions, whatever they may 
be, are treated as essentially irrelevant, even by Nature: the formel, 
she says, ought to take the royal tercel, 


“As seyde the tercelet ful skylfully, 

As for the gentilleste and most worthi, 

Which I have wrought so wel to my plesaunce, 

That to yow hit oughte to been a suffisaunce.” (Il. 634-637) 


8 Tr, tv, 1667-1673. 
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But not even Nature, not even the “vicar of the almighty Lord” 
(1. 379) can do anything about this unreasonable female’s reluctance 
to choose. 

Nor can Nature bridge the gap between social classes, a gap so 
wide that the middle-class birds utterly fail to understand the aristo- 
crats. It is amusing that the courtly code should operate only in 
proud isolation at the very pinnacle of society. It is amusing that the 
aristocratic speeches, noblest every heard, though in the end meaning- 
less, should last almost until sundown. One would have to have con- 
siderable ‘“‘leyser and connyng”’ (i. 487) to report the courtly debate 
in its entirety. The poet has neither, and‘the lower orders of birds 
have neither patience nor understanding to listen to any more. 

Finally, it is amusing that in the tercels’ aggressive attitude, which 
despite their courtly protestations is fundamental with them, eternal 
human nature should glimmer through the courtly code. The first 
tercel combines an inclined head and a full humble manner with a 
certain heavy pomposity: 

“Unto my soverayn lady, and not my fere, 


I chese, and chese with wil, and herte, and thought, 
The formel on youre hond . . .” (Il. 416-418) 


To choose one’s sovereign lady is a contradiction in terms. The true 
courtly male has no business “choosing” in such forthright fashion. 
And he is being unnecessarily obvious when he explains carefully 
that his sovereign lady is not his mere companion, or mere wife-to-be, 
or mere lady. The first tercel again strikes the wrong note, and falls 
into some very bad logic, when he follows this curious chain of ideas: 
although the formel has never promised him love, still, since none 
loves her so well as he, she ought therefore to be his through her 
mercy, for—to clinch the argument—there is no other bond that he 
can knit on her! It is true that courtly ladies were thought of as re- 
lenting, as being merciful, in response to the long and arduous service 
of their knights. The knight’s true love was the most important ele- 
ment in his service. But (ideally) he never spoke as the royal tercel 
does; he never said that the lady ought to submit to being tied with 
his one bond, whatever it was. He never spoke of himself as “knitting 
a bond on”’ the lady. 

One might object that it is ridiculous to suppose that a courtly 
bird, necessarily taking part in the traditional Valentine ceremony of 
choosing a mate, is on that account trapped into being comic. But 
Chaucer could very well see the comedy inherent in the tercel’s situa- 
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tion, and trap him very deliberately—make him comic out of pref- 
erence rather than necessity. Chaucer may well have thought that 
the ‘“‘flour of hem that make in Fraunce”’ (as he called Graunson in 
the Complaint of Venus, |. 82) was entirely wrong in thinking the 
Valentine tradition of a bird-assembly well-adapted to the idealism 
and phraseology of courtly love. And certainly Oton de Graunson, 
in his Songe saint Valentin, had no thought of making his birds 
comic when, as in Chaucer’s Parlement, and for the same purpose, 
they assembled on St. Valentine’s Day. Nor did Graunson intend to 
be comic in his Balade de saint Valentin,® where he uses the phrase 
“Je vous choisy’—no,less than twenty times in twenty-four lines; 
€.g.: 
Je vous choisy, noble loyal amour, 


Je vous choisy, souveraine plaisance, 
Je vous choisy, gracieuse doulgour . . . (Il. 1-3) 


His Complainte de saint Valentin®™ contains lines strikingly like the 
first line of the first tercel’s speech. On this happy day, says the poet, 
I alone am sad, 


Pour ce que j’é perdu mon per, 
Non pas per, maiz dame et maistresse. (Il. 7-8) 


And the “faucon pélerin” of the Songe, we remember, was in love 
with a bird too far above him to be thought of as his “‘per.’”’ One might 
argue that since Graunson, in the Songe, the Balade, and the Com- 
plainte, did not intend to be comic, therefore Chaucer’s first tercel 
can scarcely be considered comic. We can be sure that in the Parlement 
Chaucer is echoing Graunson’s Songe to some extent; it is possible, 
then, that in a phrase or two he is echoing the Balade and the Com- 
plainte. But perhaps Graunson, like Chaucer’s first tercel, ought not 
to have announced his intention to do the choosing; perhaps Graunson, 
too, was being too obvious when he wrote that his loved one was not 
his mere equal, for a lady involved in amour courtoise, whether lady- 
in-waiting, duchess, or queen, was never to be thought of as a mere 
equal of her lover.®* If, then, Chaucer’s Parlement echoes all three of 

66 Piaget, op. cit., pp. 226-227. 

87 Tbid., pp. 181-193. 

68 Has the time come to suggest that the first tercel is a jocular representation of 
Graunson? The idea could be developed. Let the formel be the great lady who was far 
above Graunson in station (Isabel of York, according to Braddy, Chaucer and... 
Graunson, pp. 72-77). Find an appropriate second tercel (perhaps Chaucer, who repre- 


sents himself as inexperienced in love; perhaps the overly impetuous, even infamous 
lover John Holland (cf. Braddy, Chaucer and . . . Graunson, pp. 78-80)). Find a third 
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these Graunson poems, the echoes seem full of fun, and in lines 416-418 
as in the poem as a whole, Chaucer is having royal sport with the 
Valentine tradition, with the courtly tradition, and with human 
nature in general. Graunson’s Songe is an altogether serious poem. 
It has no figure to correspond to Chaucer’s Africanus. It has no lively, 
protesting goose or duck. The eagle who presides over the birds in the 
Songe does not become comic, as Chaucer’s Nature does when power- 
less to overcome the formel’s obstinacy. We cannot say, when struck 
by resemblances of theme or phrase in Chaucer and Graunson, that 
the two poets were writing in the same mood, with the same attitude 
toward their materials. 

We might set the first tercel and his two rivals beside the types of 
lovers, good and bad, in Machaut’s courtly Dit du Lyon.® In the old 
days, says the wise old knight in this dit, there were lovers who were 
false, but who nevertheless knew how to speak the language of love. 
The knight gives a sample of their cunning speech: “I die for you, 
beloved lady, whose I am entirely. . .. And when thus I feel the ills 
of love for you, lady, you ought not to make me experience bitterness, 
nor ought you to consent to your heart’s causing me sorrow for loving 
you....’’7° Ought .. . ought! There were ideal lovers, too, but they 











tercel. Let the formel’s respite of one year be taken as a general term standing for 
Graunson’s long service of unrequited love. Let the grumbling of the common birds 
stand for the impatience of inferior persons in Graunson’s native Savoy. 

But perhaps we would do better to take the Richard-Anne theory. The royal 
bride-to-be, upon arriving in England, is abashed at the publicity accompanying her 
nuptials. The royal groom is somewhat embarrassed by the memory of the protracted 
negotiations of his ambassadors in wooing Bohemia, and the commons have grumbled 
about the ambassadors’ expenditure of time and money. Chaucer reassures the royal 
couple by writing a delicately comic poem about the public aspects of their marriage. 
The first tercel is not really Richard; he is merely Richard as represented by his pleni- 
potentiaries. The royal couple can laugh at him, forget him, and proceed to enjoy their 
life together. 

Let us, however, reject these proposals. Would Chaucer take mockery to such 
lengths as to make the first tercel stand for Graunson? Would he dare to insult Isabel 
of York and John Holland by implying that Holland was an inferior person? And might 
not Richard see himself, rather than the plenipotentiaries, in the first tercel? 

°° Oceuvres de Guillaume de Machaut, ed. E. Hoepfiner, m (SATF, 1911), ll. 830 ff. 
Cf. also this illuminating statement by T. A. Kirby (Chaucer’s ‘Troilus,’ a Study in 
Courtly Love, Louisiana State University Press, 1940, p. 197), with reference to Cri- 
seyde’s meditation on her problem in 77, m: “(Chaucer] tells us that Criseyde was 
somewhat astonished at this new affair but that after she considered it she found that 
there was no reason why she should be afraid; for a man may so love a woman that his 
heart breaks, but she need not love him in return unless she cares to—rather a close 
approach to the courtly love practice which gives the lady complete sovereignty over 
her lover and makes no demand that she return his affection unless she feels so inclined.” 

7 Lines 949-950, 963-968. 
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were men of few words, and much too deeply affected by love to pre- 
sent their cases skilfully in words.”! They were so overwhelmed with 
tears, with sighs, with complaints—in short, with love—that they 
lost the use of their five senses. It behooved the ladies to speak to 
them and bestow some measure of relief for such torments. 
And when their ladies had restored to them their senses, they knew not 
what they ought to do or say, for fear of being repulsed, but thereupon took 
their leave, much abashed, with beating heart, with hanging heads, with gaze 
turned toward earth, without seeking any other thing. But indeed it seemed 
to them when they left that they were leaving their heart behind, and that 
such use of it was indeed profitable, if they had said in leave-taking only: 
“Douce dame, a Dieu!” and that this was enough to insure their being held in 
esteem [“Et que ce leur tenist bon lieu”]. And of such there were also who were 
in such plight as I have described for you; but they spoke beautifully [Bien 
et bel’’], when they left, to their ladies most humbly: ‘‘My lady, I am at your 
commandment, and if I can do anything to please you, I will do it very will- 
ingly, if God loves me; for I am your loyal lover. And all of this you can prove, 
if you so please, by testing me.”” 
And the first tercel ends his speech flatly: ‘‘Say what yow list, my tale 
is at an ende”’ (I. 441). He is, of course, at least partly successful as 
a courtly phrase-maker, but in a speech such as his any partial failure 
will ruin the effect of the whole. The second tercel is still less success- 
ful. He expresses himself with a lack of humility which would have 
horrified Troilus, and Machaut’s ancient knight: 
“That shal nat be! 
I love hire bet than ye don, by seint John, 
Or at the leste [ love hire as wel as ye... .” (ll. 450-452) 


This is some rough-hewn lord from the provinces. Perhaps, on second 
thought, he doesn’t love her better than his opponent does, by Saint 
John! Well, then, he loves her just as well, anyway, and he has served 
her longer, and he is a very hardy knight: 
“I dar ek seyn, if she me fynde fals, 
Unkynde, janglere, or rebel any wyse, 
Or jelous, do me hangen by the hals!”’ (Il. 456-458) 
Bold and bluff is he. His hardihood is not of the right kind. There are 
hardy knights in the Dit du Lyon also; indeed, so hardy were they 
that they seldom stayed at home for long, so anxious were they to 
go abroad in search of honor in battle.”* But they themselves said 
7 Lines 989 ff. 
7 Lines 1093-1118. 


73 Lines 1345 ff. 
7 Lines 1443-65. 
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nothing to their ladies about their deeds, nor, during long conversa- 
tions, did they say anything to their ladies about their emotions of 
love.” “But in leave-taking they needed no teaching, but said, do 
you know what? ‘My Lady, I commend me to you! You can rule me 
and take me without asking for me; for I am yours completely to 
perform your commandment.’ ’’”* They did not, certainly, invite their 
ladies bluffly to have them hanged by the neck if they should be found 
faulty, and it is unthinkable that they should ever have spoken like 
this: 

“And, but I bere me in hire servyse 

As wel as that my wit can me suffyse, 


From poynt to poynt, hyre honour for to save, 
Take she my lif and al the good I have!”’ (Il. 459-462) 


“And if this displease you, that shall I avenge upon my own life right 
soon ...,” says Troilus (Tr, m1, 107-109), getting the phraseology 
exactly right. The third tercel is gentler than the second, and cleverer, 
but sophistical. And he falls into unconscious humor. He thinks it 
natural for the birds in general to be impatient with him and his 
fellows, and so it is, but he also thinks that even one so amiable to- 
ward courtly debaters as Nature would not listen to half of what he 
would like to say. He is unaware of the humor of his concern lest he 
should be thought less capable than the others of dying for love. 
After proclaiming that a man may serve his lady as well in half a 
year as in a much longer time, he slyly returns to humility: 


“I seye not this by me, for I ne can 
Don no servyse that may my lady plese. . . .” (ll. 477-478) 


He certainly implies, however, that he has himself in mind. He suc- 
cessfully makes the point that it is very difficult to measure the quality 
of love, but otherwise he leaves us unconvinced. And this is the kind 
of thing that can happen when aristocrats fail to achieve the proper 
tone in love. Tone is very hard to achieve—especially if one is a bird 
arguing one’s case in a Valentine’s Day parliament, which is alto- 
gether too public a place. But parliament or no parliament, Troilus 
is the exception rather than the rule. Ideally finished and polished 
birds would have done better, somehow, than the tercels. 

In sum, if you take the pretty tradition of St. Valentine’s Day as 
the day on which birds choose their mates, and if you endow the birds 


% Lines 1389-1406. 
% Lines 1407-1414, 
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with varied human qualities and have them speak in parliament, 
Chaucer’s parliament is the kind of mix-up you will get, human na- 
ture and social barriers being what they are. Place the quarrelsome 
parliament in the Garden of Love, place the Garden against Afri- 
canus’s asceticism, touch the Garden itself with humor, and place 
the quarrel against the principles of order and co-operation in Cicero 
and in Nature—and you have the Parlement of Foules. The Parlement 
is a comedy of medieval manners and ideas adapted to the framework 
of the love-vision. Like all good comedy, it had something to teach 
it. audience about their ideas, attitudes, and behavior. Its comment 
was light, witty and impartial. It seems unlikely that such comedy 
could be the vehicle for a compliment to individual persons. It is 
much more likely that Chaucer’s audience delighted in his poem much 
as an Elizabethan audience delighted in As You Like It, as a Restora- 
tion audience delighted in Congreve, or as a present-day audience 
delights in Shaw. 
GARDINER STILLWELL 
University of Illinois 











VOM “ALTEN REICH DER DUNKLEN MITTERNACHT” 
—KAROLINE VON GUNDERRODE (1780-1806) 


“Doch wer ihm stirbt, der lebt in seinem Gotte.” 
(SchluBzeile des Gedichtes “‘Brutus’’) 


EINE TIEFE Sehnsucht, die kaum ihren Gegenstand kannte, lebte in 
ihr, die Sehnsucht nach dem miitterlichen Grund alles Seins und aller 
Wesen. Ein unbestimmtes Verlangen trieb sie ruhelos umher im Un- 
endlichen. 

Sie war eine nach innen gekehrte Natur, zart, ja iiberzart, von 
“adliger Seelengiite,”’ sanft und weich in ihren Ziigen. “‘Sie ging nicht, 
sie wandelte,”’ wie Bettina sagt. Ihr Lachen glich mehr einem ge- 
daimpften Girren, “in dem sich Lust und Heiterkeit sehr vernehmlich 
aussprach.”’ Ihre hche Gestalt war zu flieSend, als daf§ man sie ‘‘mit 
dem Wort schlank ausdriicken kénnte.” Eine tiefe Liebeskraft war 
ihr eigen und eine innige Sehnsucht nach Schénheit. 

Von Schénheit ist dies Leben ausgegangen, 
Doch es vergiSt den hohen Ursprung nicht; 

Es strebt zu ihm, und Lieb’ ist dies Verlangen, 
Die ewig ringet nach dem Sonnenlicht. 

Denn Lieb’ ist Wunsch, Erinnerung des Schénen, 
Die Schénheit schauen will der Liebe Sehnen. 
Drum kann die Liebe nimmer sich geniigen, 
Denn sie ist nimmer reich in ihrem Reich; 
Drum sucht sie Schénheit sich ihr anzufiigen 
Und bettelt ewig vor der Schénheit Reich. 
Doch ach! unendlich ist das Reich des Schénen, 
So auch unendlich unsrer Liebe Sehnen. 


“Liebe und Schénheit” ahnte und suchte sie. Ein Fremdling war 
sie auf Erden. Sie lebte in Triumen, in ihren Eingebungen und ging 
ihnen nach in dem Wunsche, wenigstens den Abglanz ihrer sehn- 
siichtigen Vorstellungen zu erhaschen. Sie folgte ihnen bis an das Tor 
der Unterwelt, bis an die Schwelle des Unbetretbaren, nicht zu Be- 
tretenden. Aber das menschliche Schicksal trieb sie immer wieder 
zuriick auf die Erde, in das Licht des Tages mit seinen Verworren- 
heiten. Ihr Wesen jedoch war dem Lande der Ur-Gewalten verhaftet, 
jener letzten Stille, die Scho und Abgrund zuleich ist fiir die Sterb- 
lichen. Uber dem Unzuginglichen, das nicht Finsternis ist, sondern 
heiliges, schépferisches Dunkel, tobt ruhelos das Meer des Lebens, 
girend und wogend, Krifte und Michte erzeugend in unaufhdérlicher 
Mannigfaltigkeit. Sehnsiichte irren hin tiber dem Grund der Tiefe, 
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ungeordnet, sich befehdend, sich vereinend, vorwirts dringend. Die 
Kraft des Geistes erst trennt Licht und Finsternis, Helle und Dunkel, 
ordnet und baut auf, dimmt die aufgescheuchten triiben Gewalten 
zuriick in unterste Seinsschichten, damit sie dort gebannt ruhen und 
nicht Last seien dem Aufwirtsstrebenden. 

In lebendigem Wandel entfaltete Karoline von Giinderrode ihr 
Wesen, sich selbst und ihrem Gotte, Eros, getreu bis in die letzte 
Stunde ihres im Irdischen friih abgeschlossenen Daseins. Dem Schénen 
wollte sie angehéren, niemals von dieser Bahn weichend, im Schénen 
das Ewig-Unvergingliche ahnend und ersehnend. In Dingen und 
Menschen liebte sie deren Urbild, im Sinne ihrer schicksalbestimmten 
und schicksalbereitenden Art. 

Die Liebe will nur wandlen, nicht vergehen; 
Betrachten will sie alles Treffliche. 

Hat sie dies Licht in einem Bild erkennet, 
Eilt sie zu andern, wo es schéner brennet, 
Erjagen will sie das Vortreffliche! 


So heift es in dem Gedichte, ‘‘Wandel und Treue.” Zugleich aber: 


Doch ich bin treu! Erfiillt vom Gegenstande, 
Dem ich mich gebe in der Liebe Bande, 
Wird alles, wird mein ganzes Wesen scin. 


Karoline von Giinderrode war eine Narcif}-Natur. Sie suchte 
ihr Wesen, ihre Vorstellung des Schénen im Mitmenschen und liebte 
so im andern in Wahrheit sich selbst, sre Schau des Urbildes. Das 
Unbewufte und die dunklen Triiume zog sie dem wacheren Leben 
und dem helleren Tage vor. Héchstes war ihr der Urgrund, die Stille 
des Urgrundes, jenes Ewige, aus dem das Lebende geboren wird und 
in den es, wenn die Form der Einzelerscheinung zerbricht, wieder 
zuriicksinkt,—um in gewandelter Gestalt aufs neue zu werden. Die 
Einheit des Seins teilt sich und bleibt doch Einheit. Vergangenheit, 
Gegenwart und Zukunft lassen sich nicht voneinander trennen. Was 
wir tot nennen, ist im irdischen Sinne gestorben: aber es lebt fort im 
unzerstérbaren Urgrund, von daher weiter wirkend in unsere Bezirke, 
sofern unsere Seele nur offen bleibt, sofern wir den inneren Sinn nicht 
verkiimmern lassen. 


Bleibend will sein der Kiinstler im Reiche der Schénheit, 
Darum in dauernder Form stellt den Gedanken er dar, 


heiSt es in den Versen ‘““Tendenz des Kiinstlers.” Auf die Frage, wie 
sie auf den Gedanken gekommen sei, ihre Arbeiten drucken zu lassen, 
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antwortete Karoline von Giinderrode—die 1804 unter dem Namen 
Tian ihr erstes Buch “Gedichte und Phantasien” veréffentlichte—in 
einem Briefe an Clemens Brentano: “Immer neu und lebendig ist die 
Sehnsucht in mir, mein Leben in einer bleibenden Form auszusprechen, 
in einer Gestalt, die wiirdig sei, zu den Vortrefflichsten hinzutreten, 
sie zu griiien und Gemeinschaft mit ihnen zu haben. Ja, nach dieser 
Gemeinschaft hat mich stets geliistet, die ist die Kirche, nach der 
mein Geist stets wallfahrtet auf Erden.” 

Das dichterische Werk, im AuSeren jah abgebrochen, jedoch inner- 
lich abgerundet, eine geschlossene Einheit, verrait naturgema in den 
Anfingen die Einwirkungen anderer. Die friihen Verse sind vielfach 
blaZ, im Unbestimmten verschwimmend. Karoline von Giinderrode 
beschéftigte sich gern mit Jean Paul. Fichtes Wissenschaftslehre 
erwahnt sie in Briefen. Schelling mag sie im Eigensten bestitigt 
haben. Ein Gefiihl innerer Verwandtschaft zog sie wohl zu Hélderlin: 
—an den “Hyperion,” vor allem an die Ausfiihrungen und Bekennt- 
nisse am Schlu®, denkt man unwillkiirlich bei der Prosaskizze “Ein 
apokalyptisches Fragment.” i’«sch jedoch fand die Dichterin zu 
ihrem Wesen, zum Mythos. Uber ihre Poesie schreibt Creuzer: “Sie 
ist, meine ich, ihrem Hauptelement nach (und darum habe ich sie so 
lieb) mystisch, offenbarend. Darum bist Du im Morgenlande so ein- 
heimisch und der grofie Naturgeist (der die stille Hoheit des alten 
Indiens am wiirdigsten fand, sich in ihr zu verkérpern) zeigt auch Dir 
nicht selten sein Angesicht chne Schleier. Deine Poesie ist mystisch, 
sei’s in grofier Naturanschauung oder im kindlichen Spiele—eben 
darum ist sie nichi plastisch. Folglich ist Dir alles fremd, was seiner 
Natur nach hervortreibende systematische Gestalt fordert, folglich 
das eigentliche systematische Drama... . ” 

Die Sprache in ihren Dichtungen, in den Versen, den Prosaskizzea, 
den Gesprichen, den Dramen ist klar, aber nicht kristallklar oder 
vom Verstande her geformt. Sie ist von einem Rhythmus getragen, 
dessen Wesen in einer inneren Linie zu Hélderlins “Hyperion” und 
zu Novalis’ ‘‘Hymnen an die Nacht” fiihrt; nicht im Sinne einer geistes- 
geschichtlichen Beziehung, sondern im Sinne einer Verwandtschaft, 
einer Verwurzelung in dem Einen Urgrund. Das Eigentliche, ja 
Entscheidende der Sprache in den Werken der Giinderrode ist dies: 
daG sie nach innen sich wendet, hin zum Dunkel, in dem die Michte 
und Gewalten miteinander ringen, noch nicht gelést und geordnet in 
der Helle des Logos und durch seine trennende Kraft. Die Dichtungen 
sind urspriinglich, naturnahe, sofern das Wort ‘Natur’ in diesem 
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Zusammenhange nicht mifiverstindlich wirkt—Natur im Gegensatz 
zu Geist—-: sie blitzen und leuchten nicht, sie strahlen ein Sein aus, 
das Scheu davor triigt, ins Reich des hellen, zugleich verginglichen 
Tages aufzusteigen. Sie wollen Gestalt werden, Gestalt sein—und 
sind Gestalt, freilich nicht plastisch, mehr in ihrem Innersten allein 
dem Ahnen spiirbar. Sie bleiben in die All-Einheit eingebettet, kaum 
aus ihr sich lésend,—sind immer zugleich dem Dunkel und der Ein- 
heit des schépferischen Chaos verhaftet, seiner Unendlichkeit, Weite 
und Tiefe, und deuten zum Urgrund zuriick: durch ihre besondere 
Art, durch ein Sein, das in seiner reinen Urspriinglichkeit sich be- 
wahren und behaupten méchte in der aufdimmernden Helle des 
Tages, in die es die schépferische Kraft der Dichterin als gestaltver- 
langendes Leben emporhebt. Unter diesem Gesichtspunkt allein 
offenbaren die Verse, die Prosaskizzen, vor allem aber die Dramen 
ihr eigentliches Wesen. 

Die Dichtungen zeigen ein Weltbild, eine “Idee der Erde,’”’— 
“dieser feste Blick auf grofe Wahrheiten, diese stille Einfalt der 
Gedanken, diese Klarheit der ruhigen Rede,”—riihmt Creuzer in 
einem Briefe vom 1. Dezember 1805. Die Dramen enthiillen keine 
eigentliche Tragik (etwa im Sinne Schillers, eher im Geiste Goethes) ; 
man denkt an Emil Gétts Forderung, an sein Wort von der Not- 
wendigkeit der Uberwindung der Tragik, an seine Auferung, da® es 
eine eigentliche Tragik gar nicht gebe. Auch Karoline von Giinderrode 
ordnet die Einzelpersénlichkeit, die Geschehnisse und Begebenheiten 
in den lebendigen Flu, in das Werden, Vergehen und Neuentstehen 
des Lebens in seinen Formen und Wandlungen ein. Unangetastet 
lat sie die Eigenheit des Menschen, sofern er der Reinheit des inner- 
sten Wesens gehorcht. Weckt Nikator in dem gleichnamigen Drama, 
Nikator, der siegreiche Feldherr, Abscheu, erscheint er verdammens- 
wert? “Er lebe! wenn er sich rechtfert’gen kann,” heiSt es am 
Schlu8 der Dichtung. Er hat den Kénig erstochen, um der Nichte des 
Herrschers, der Tochter des Besiegten, um Adonias willen—er méchte 
sie sein nennen aus Liebe, jener begehrt sie in wildem Zorn. Er 
handelt nicht geblendet von siichtigem Verlangen, sondern aus der 
Tiefe seines Grundes: 


Ich habe nichts und gar nichts zu bedenken 
Als meines Busens heiliges Gebot. 

Eh’ mag ich Kénigen die Treue brechen 
Als der Natur, die mir im Herzen spricht. 
Wer sie verrait um eines K6nigs willen, 
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Um Ehre, Ruhm und falscher Pflicht Gebot, 
Der ist nicht wert, da sie ihm je gesprochen, 
Er ist ein Sklave, der sich selbst verliert. 


Nikators Wunsch ist fleckenlos und kennzeichnet sein Tun, auch 
wenn dieses irn irdischen Sinne ihn zum Mérder werden la8t—immer 
wieder lat die Dichterin jene letzten Tiefen sichtbar werden, in 
denen die menschliche Seele im Glanze ewigen Lichtes erstrahlt. Wir 
sind ins Irdische gebannt—und haben doch Teil am Unvergianglichen, 
das aus dem Innenwesen des Menschen sieghaft aufleuchtet. 

Gern wendet sich Karoline von Giinderrode dem Mythos zu, dem 
des Nordens z.B. in dem Gedicht, ‘“‘Skandinavische Weissagungen,” 
vor allem aber den Mythen des Ostens: diese wurzeln ja ganz in dem 
Geheimnis, das alle Wesen, Dinge und Geschehnisse in sich birgt. 
Und zudem ist doch, mégen auch “die stolzen Europier sich riihmen, 
der Mittelpunkt der gebildeten und aufgeklarten Welt zu sein, im 
Morgenlande . . . jede Sonne aufgegangen, die die Erde erleuchtet 
und erwarmet hat,”’ hei®t es in der ‘“‘Geschichte eines Braminen.”’ 
Wohl ist das Sichtbare und Unsichtbare in eimer Grundkraft vereint— 
zugleich aber bleibt der Einzelpersénlichkeit ihr Recht gewahrleistet. 
“Jede Eigenheit ist mir heilig; was der Welt gehért von uns, unser 
Handeln in ihr, mége sich nach ihrem Gesetz richten und nach 
ihrer Ordnung, aber kein fremdes Gesetz beriihre die innere Freiheit 
meines Geistes, stére die eigene Natur meines Gemiites.”’ In den 
“Briefen zweier Freunde’”’ lesen wir: ‘Eine Notwendigkeit gebiert 
uns alle in die Persénlichkeit, eine gemeinsame Nacht verschlinget 
uns alle.” Es ‘“‘wird die Allheit lebendig durch den Untergang der 
Einzelheit, und die Einzelheit lebt unsterblich fort in der Allheit, 
deren Leben sie lebend entwickelte und nach den Tode selbst erhéht 
und mehrt und so durch Leben und Sterben die Idee der Erde reali- 
sieren hilft.’’ Liebe und Tugend erbliihen aus dem Wesen des streben- 
den Menschen. Wo Liebe herrscht, ist ein Sinn, Tugend verbiirgt das 
gemeinsame Streben nach Gerechtigkeit und Giite. Und ‘“‘was eins 
ist und nicht zerrissen in Vielheit,’”’ das ist das Unzerstérbare und 
Vollkommene, “‘jener Organismus,” den Karoline von Giinderrode 
“als das Ziel der Natur, der Geschichte und der Zeiten, kurz des 
Universums” betrachtete. 

Was vermochten ihr in Wahrheit andere zu sein oder zu geben? 
Ihre Sehnsucht irrte umher. Zinmal fand sie den Menschen, der ihr 
Erfiillung schien. Gleich die erste Begegnung im Sommer 1804 auf 
dem Altan des Schlosses zu Heidelberg, wo Friedrich Creuzer—eben 
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aus Marburg berufen—als Professor an der Universitat wirkte, 
wurde schicksalhaft fiir beide. Karoline von Giinderrode war anfangs 
zuriickhaltender,—darauf deuten die Worte in einem Briefe Creuzers: 
“Vielleicht wird mir noch einmal die Gnade geschenkt, mehr Gewalt 
verliehen zu bekommen gegen diese mir so ungiinstige Besonnen- 
heit Ihres dem seligen Wahnsinn sonst so holden Gemiites.” Bald 
aber lebte auch Karoline in der erwachten Liebe. ‘“Jene wahrhafte 
Erhebung zu den héchsten Anschauungen, in welchen alles Weltliche 
als ein wesenloser Traum verschwindet,” fand sie—um Worte aus 
den “Briefen zweier Freunde” anzufiihren—in ihm “als einen herr- 
schenden Zustand.” Sie sah nicht das irdische Antlitz des anderen, 
den die Natur im AufSeren vernachlassigt hatte; sie schaute den 
Grund seines Wesens, schaute ein Urbild, das dem Wunsche der 
eigenen Seele entsprach und an das sie unverbriichlich glaubte in der 
Kraft ihres Eros, der sie befliigelte und iiber das vergingliche Ich 
hinaustrug zum Ursprung alles Seins. Doch hinter dem Gipfel ahnte 
sie zugleich stets den Abgrund—so erklart sich ihr zitternder Schmerz, 
die tiefe Wehmut ihres Wesens. Creuzers Frau Sophie, die Witwe 
des Professors Leske, an Jahren ihm weit voraus und in freudloser 
Ehe mit ihm lebend, war anfangs bereit, den Bund zu lésen, wurde 
jedoch rasch anderen Sinnes, schwankte und quialte durch ihre Unent- 
schlossenheit die beiden Liebenden und sich selbst. Karoline von 
Giinderrode aber sah iiber das Irdisch-Vergingliche und im Hiesigen 
Verhaftete hinaus: “Ich bleibe Dir ja doch, und wenn alle Dich ver- 
raten und mifverstehen und verlassen, so traue auf mich, ich bleibe 
treu.”’ Ja, sie machte ihm den Vorwurf, er habe sie auf “seine (d.h. 
auf eine von der ihrigen am sich verschiedene) Weise gliicklich machen 
wollen.” Das iuBere Gesetz der Welt trat zwischen sie, und Creuzer 
war gewillt, es anzuerkennen. “Ich bin,” dauGert er b’‘flich am 7. 
Februar 1805, “ich bin eine von den hdélzernen Sile: ruren, wie 
einmal Plato sagt im Gastmahl, die selber schlecht, zu Behaltern dienen 
von herrlichen Gétterbildern, die man darin verschlieSt des Staubes 
wegen. Das Gétterbild ist mein Gemiit, das fahig war, Ihren Wert zu 
fiihlen, das sich ohne AufhGren Fliigel wiinscht, um eine freie Héhe zu 
erfliegen.”” Die Kraft zum Aufschwung besaf er gewif nicht. “‘Innerste 
Biirgerlichkeit,” die er Kunigunde Savigny, der Gattin des Beraters 
in schicksalvollen Tagen, zuschreibt, war auch sein eigentliches 
Wesen. Es fehlte ihm die Zuversicht zu einem entscheidenden Schritte, 
der klare, feste, freie Blick in die Welt hinaus. Ein schwerer Ernst 
blieb der Grundzug seines Lebens. Bestimmend fiir sein Verhalten 
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war gewifi auch das Ungiinstige seiner auferen Erscheinung. Er 
zauderte angstlich, schwankte z.B. brieflich in der Anrede zwischen 
Du und Sie—‘‘das Sie ist mir unbewuGt entfallen. Bei Gott, es hatte 
keine Absicht. Weifi ich doch wahrlich selbst nicht mehr, wo und 
wann ich es gebraucht.’”’ Bewuft richtete er eine Schranke auf, ge- 
bunden an die sittlichen Anschauungen der Umgebung und doch voll 
Verlangen, der Sehnsucht seiner Natur folgen zu diirfen. Einem Zu- 
sammentreffen in Heidelberg, wo Karolinens Bruder studierte, suchte 
er unter Vorbehalten und unter Erwaigungen auszuweichen, die in 
Wahrheit einer Ablehnung gleichkamen. Karoline von Giinderrode 
entsagte—sie verzichtete nicht auf ihr Recht zu lieben, aber auf 
ein Zusammenleben mit Creuzer. ‘‘Mein ganzes Leben bleibt Dir 
gewidmet, geliebter, siiMer Freund. In solcher Ergebung, in so 
anspruchsloser Liebe werd’ ich immer Dir angehéren, Dir leben 
und Dir sterben. Liebe mich auch immer, Geliebter. Lai keine 
Zeit, kein Verhiltnis zwischen uns treten. Den Verlust Deiner Liebe 
kénnte ich nicht ertragen. Versprich mir, mich nimmer zu verlassen. 
O Du Leben meines Lebens, verlasse meine Seele nicht.—Siehe, es ist 
mir freier und reiner geworden, seit ich allem irdischen Hoffen ent- 
sagte. In heilige Wehmut hat sich der ungestiime Schmerz aufgelést. 
Das Schicksal ist besiegt. Du bist mein iiber allem Schicksal. Es kann 
Dich mir nichts mehr entreifsen, da ich Dich auf solche Weise ge- 
wonnen habe. Méchte auch Dir der Friede zuteil werden, der mich 
schon seit mehreren Tagen beseligt, und doch liebe ich Dich, wie ich 
Dich kaum in der Bliite unserer Hoffnungen liebte, und reiner und 
seliger zugleich—Such doch Sophiens Vertrauen zu gewinnen. Sage 
ihr, wir hatten entsagt. Wenn Du erlaubst, will ich es ihr auch schrei- 
ben, damit Dir wieder Friede wird in Deinem Hause und sie unser 
Verhiltnis, das ihr ferner keine Gefahr bringt, nicnt stére.”’ 

Wie sehr Karoline von Giinderrode und Creuzer in einer Welt 
beheimatet waren, in der des Mythos und des Symbols, zeigt sich 
u.a., wenn man Gedichte wie “Adonis Tod,” “Adonis Totenfeier,” 
“Aegypten” und “‘Der Nil’ mit den entsprechenden Stellen in Creu- 
zers Hauptwerk vergleicht, das erst Jahre spater veréffentlicht wurde; 
zudem finden sich die in Betracht kommenden Ausfiihrungen zum Teil 
nur in der dritten Auflage.! Creuzer selbst schreibt: ‘‘Der verschiedene 
Rhythmus, den Du (in ‘“‘Aegypten”) im Gegensatz gegen den Nil 
gegeben hast, ist der Natur recht abgelauscht und wunderschén. 


! Karoline von Giinderrode, Dichtungen. Herausgegeben von Ludwig von Pigenot 
(Miinchen 1922) S. 273 f 
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Wiewohl doch Aegypten im Ausdruck mir gelungener scheinet als 
der Nil.” Besonders bedeutsam sind die folgenden Zeilen: “Es ist ein 
sonderbares Zusammentreffen, das dem Frommen? grofe Freude 
macht, daf} er tiber diese zwei Punkte gerade um dieselbe Zeit, da Du 
dies gedichtet, in griechischen Schriften geforscht und einiges dariiber 
in seinem lateinischen Buch niedergelegt hat.” Und doch: mochte 
sie auch im Irdischen entsagt haben, die Sehnsucht blieb wach. Karoline 
von Giinderrode gibt ihrer Trauer, ihrem Einsamsein Ausdruck, tief 
den Widerspruch zwischen ihrem inneren und duferen Dasein empfin- 
dend. In ihrem letzten Buche, das bei ihrem Tode gerade gedruckt, in 
seinem Inhalt aber erst viele Jahrzehnte spater der Offentlichkeit 
bekannt wurde, bekennt sie sich aufs neue zu Creuzer, voll Vertrauen 
und in leise zitterndem Schmerz, in den “Briefen zweier Freunde,”’ 
in Gedichten wie ‘‘Get -t an den Schutzheiligen,” ““Die malabarischen 
Witwen,” “Die Einzige,” “Die eine Klage,” “Uberall Liebe,” nicht 
minder in dem Sonett “Zueignung:” 


Ich habe Dir in ernsten, stillen Stunden, 
Betrachtungsvoll in heil’ger Einsamkeit, 
Die Blumen dieser und vergangner Zeit, 
Die mir erbliiht, zu einem Kranz gewunden. 


Von Dir, ich wei es, wird der Sinn empfunden, 
Der in des Bliitenkelchs Verschwiegenheit 
Nur sichtbar wird dem Auge, das, geweiht, 
Im Farbenspiel den stillen Geist gefunden. 


Es flechten Madchen so im Orient 
Den bunten Kranz; da vielen er gefalle, 
Wetteifern unter sich die Blumen alle. 


Doch Einer ihren tiefern Sinn erkennt, 
Ihm sind Symbole sie nur, au®re Zeichen; 
Sie reden ihm, obgleich sie alle schweigen. 


Creuzer freilich meinte (Brief vom 23. Juni 1806): ‘Aber eins 
betriibt mich bei diesen und allen Deinen Liedern an mich, daf} ihr 
Mittelpunkt unwahr ist. Ihr Mittelpunkt ist eine Anschauung von 
einer ganz seligen géttlichen Ruhe, die mein Wesen sein soll. Das ist 
nun leider nicht wahr, indem ich nur in der Reflexion existiere und im 
Denken, und alle Ruhe, die etwa in mir sein mag, ein blofes Ab- 
straktum ist, das ich aus Gefiihl meiner Pflichten erwerbe: Kei- 
neswegs jene selige Ruhe, die géttlich in sich selbst iiber allem Denken 


2 Deckname fiir Creuzer im Briefwechsel der beiden Liebenden. 
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hinausliegt. Dieser Grundirrtum Deiner Anschauung von mir ist 
ernsthafter Art und macht mir oft sehr bange.”’ 

Noch einmal gliihte in Karoline von Giinderrode die Sehnsucht auf, 
einer Flamme gleich, die alsbald erlischt. Kurz nach dem letzten Zu- 
sammensein in Frankfurt am Main, iiber das Niheres nicht bekannt 
ist, erkrankte Creuzer schwer. Damals erklirte er nach Daubs Worten 
an Frau Susanne von Heyden “‘bestimmt und entschieden,” da “das 
bisher zwischen ihm und Friaulein Karoline bestandene Verhiltnis 
aufgehoben, ja dafi es vernichtet sei.’’ Die Freundin wurde gebeten, 
den Entschluf Karoline mitzuteilen. Sie tat es nach wiederholten 
Bedenken, die keine Beriicksichtigung fanden, wohl erwagend, ‘‘dafi 
es der Armen Leben gilt und dafi Wahrheit, durch schonende Hand 
gegeben, hier Pflicht” sei. Ein Zufall—ein Ahnen?—liefi Karoline den 
Brief 6ffnen, der die Aufschrifi der Freundin trug, bei der sie damals 
in Winkel am Rhein weilte. Was in diesen Augenblicken in ihr vorging, 
wissen wir nicht. Eine Welt brach ihr zusammen, die Welt, in der sie 
gelebt hatte. In letzter Einsamkeit stand sie, verlassen von dem, in 
dem sie ihr eigentlichstes Wesen gespiegelt sah. Liebe? Schénheit? Sie 
hatten kein Heimatrecht im Hiesigen. “‘Der Welt bist Du eine fremde 
Erscheinung,” wie bitter in seiner Wahrheit zeigte sich das Wort, 
das Creuzer ihr einst zugerufen hatte. Nun, da sie enttaéuscht war von 
dem Menschen, in dem sie ihr wahres Sein gefunden zu haben meinte, 
tat sie den letzten Schritt, ohne Bitternis, ohne ein Wort der Klage 
oder des Vorwurfs, nicht in ungewissem Bangen oder zitterndem 
Zagen: ‘‘langsam zu erstarren,”’ diese Aussicht war ihr ‘‘entnervend, 
aber nicht der Tod, den ein mutiger Entschlu® ruft.’”’ Im Sinne ihres 
Glaubens liste sie sich ja nicht vom Leben; sie suchte das ganze, das 
volle Leben, in dem Eros waltet als Allmacht und in dem es keine 
Trennung, keine Vereinzelung gibt. Sie opferte das Sichtbare dem 
Unsichtbaren. Freiwillig kehrte sie heim zur Mutter Erde, zum Vater 
Ather, zu dem Ernihrer, dem Lufthauch—zu dem Bruder, dem 
Bergstrom—und zum heiligen Feuer, dem Freunde—einsinkend in 
jene Welt, die nicht ein Driiben ist, vielmehr Urgrund des Seins und 
seiner Gestaltungen. Hier ward der Tod Erfiillung, Ausdruck und 
Siegel der Uberzeugung: da seinem Gotte lebt, wer ihm zu sterben 
sich nicht scheut. 

Creuzer, der in seinen Briefen mit Nachdruck einer Anschauung 
widersprach, die das Ende des Lebens aus freiem Entschlusse sucht, 
widmete sich fortan ganz seiner wissenschaftlichen Arbeit. ‘An Daub, 
Schwarz u.A.”’, so schrieb er seinem Vetter, dem Vertiauten seines 
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Schicksals, am 31. Oktober 1806, ‘‘habe ich liebende Freunde, und 
seitdem ich die Stiirme des Lebens und Todesscenen als Studien zur 
héheren Lebenskunst, die zu Gott fiihrt, betrachten gelernt, verliert, 
in der Stunde der Geistesfreiheit, auch das Schmerzlichste seinen 
Stachel.”’ Und er fiigte hinzu: ‘“‘Wenn ich nur meine Sophie (seine 
Frau) noch recht lange behalte.”” Das Werk “Symbolik und Mytholo- 
gie der alten Volker” war als ‘‘Opfer’’ fiir die Lebende gedacht—nun 
wurde es eine “Huldigung”’ fiir die Tote. Was er schauernd einst 
geahnt, erfiillte sich: ‘ich werde zwei warme Hinde suchen, die mich 
fiihren, ‘zwei Augen wie Sterne,” die mir leuchten, und einen begeister- 
ten Blick einer frommen Seherin, die die Ratsel der Sphinx mir lése aus 
heiligem Gemiite und mir das Ferne und Fremde der Vorwelt heim- 
lich und menschlich nahe bringe in ein liebes warmes Leben.” Mit 
der Heimgegangenen war er in seiner Arbeit innig vereint, ihre Welt 
wurde Gestalt zugleich in seiner Schilderung. Geist suchte den Geist 
und baute Briicken vom Hier zum Dort, von der Vergangenheit zur 
Gegenwart, hin zur Zukunft. Die Tote lebt fort in ihren Dichtungen, 
ungenannt zudem in Creuzers Werk, immer aufs neue demiitig den 
Sinn weckend fiir jenes Unsichtbare, aus dem das Endliche hervor- 
geht,—den Sinn fiir “eine unendliche Kraft, ein ewiges Leben, das 
da alles ist, was ist, was war und werden wird, das sich selbst auf 
geheimnisvolle Weise erzeugt, ewig bleibt bei allem Wandeln und 
Sterben.”’ 
HEeLtmut WOCKE 
Werste tiber Bad Oeynhausen, Westfalen 


3 So beginnt ein Lied in dem Prosastiick ‘‘Valorich.” 








THE POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS IN LEE’S 
CONSTANTINE THE GREAT 


SEVERAL SCHOLARS have called attention to a few political echoes in 
Nathaniel Lee’s last play, Constantine the Great (D.L., Nov., 1683). 
Montague Summers lists Arius as one of the stage characters who 
satirize Shaftesbury.' Roswell Ham in his biography of Lee ignores 
the political implications of the play altogether. Ghosh discusses 
the political references of the prologue and epilogue, but he is not 
concerned with the political implications in the play itself.* Hafele in 
the preface to his edition of Constantine, 1933, deals more fully with 
the reflections of contemporary politics in the play than any previous 
critic. Yet Hafele, though he refers to the general parallels, actually 
indicates only three direct references: first, that Arius is a satire on 
Shaftesbury; second, that the attack of Lycinius on Dalmatius in Act 
II reflects the attempted murder of James, Duke of York, in the Rye 
House Plot; third, that the poet himself connects Constantine with 
Charles II in the closing scene. Actually the political reflections in the 
play are much more intricate and far reaching than is suggested by 
these writers. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine more fully these reflec- 
tions of contemporary politics in Constantine. Of course, one cannot 
hope to bring to light all the possible suggestions of contemporary 
events probably recognizable to the Restoration audience; nor does 
one expect to discover exact and complete analogies between the plot 
of the play and the events of the times. No dramatic poet could risk 
such a complete political parallel in 1683. Yet the play actually con- 
tains a remarkable number of allusions and analogies to political 
personages and their intrigues, especially to the Popish Plot and sub- 
sequent political scandals. 

1 Montague Summers, The Complete Works of Thomas Otway (London, 1926), m1. 

2 Roswell Gray Ham, Otway and Lee, Biography from a Baroque Age (New Haven, 
1931), pp. 206-208. Ham thinks the play derives from Lee’s heroic period, and argues 
that Lee resurrected it from his earlier writings and brought it to the stage largely 
under the direction of Otway and Dryden at a time when his mind had begun to fail. 
Such argument seems entirely unwarranted, as Hifele has pointed out. There is no 
evidence that Lee had begun to lose his mind before November, 1683, the production 
date of Constantine; and the play is obviously related to the Rye House Plot of the 
spring of that year. It was very probably written during the summer and autumn of 
1683. 

*I. C. Ghosh, “Prologue and Epilogue to Lee’s Constantine,” TLS, 1929, p. 207. 


* Walter Hafele, Nathaniel Lee: Constantine the Great (Heidelberg, 1933), pp. 36-38, 
45. All references to the play are to the Hifele edition. 
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In the first place, the situation of Constantine at the opening of the 
play very closely parallels that of Charles II during the years 1678-81, 
when the Popish Plot was at its height. He is faced with a revolt of his 
subjects over the question of religion, and he is also faced with an 
underground plot, which like the Popish Plot was concerned with poli- 
tics as well as religion. The Roman populace, representing the English 
people, are stirred to rebellion against the attempt of Constantine and 
his brother Dalmatius to institute Christianity as the national re- 
ligion. They cry out, as the Protestants of England did at the thought 
of the return of Catholicism: 

... our Liberty’s betray’d, 
Our Courts of Justice Rob’d; Old Rights Infring’d; 


Our Gods must down, our Shrines and Temples burn; 
(1, i, 128-130) 


Arius, representing Shaftesbury, is not only secretly in sympathy 
with this revolt but is also the leader of a cabal which is seeking to 
overthrow Constantine’s political power. The following passage, for 
instance, parallels the demands which one fraction of the Whigs made 
during the Oxford Parliament, of 1681: 

At close of day in Dark Cabals they met, 

And in the Morning gave their Final Answer; 

Lycinius, who that Night was brought a Captive, 

To grace the Triumph of your first appearance, 

Was first propos’d, to share th’Imperial Power: 


Next they demand a general Persecution 
Of all the Christians, and Silvesters head. (1, i, 146-152) 


In similar fashion the Oxford Parliament proposed that upon the death 
of Charles the Princess of Orange should share the royal power with 
James, and that the laws against the Catholics should be enforced.° 
This first rebellion in the play, however, subsides, with Constan- 
tine maintaining his power and popularity, just as Charles did after 
the Popish Plot. As Dalmatius remarks to his brother, the emperor: 
. .. the late Tempest which must reach your Ear 


By Skilful Pilots, [is] Rockt into a Calm: 
Believe me Sir, your presence gains the Cause. (1, i, 165-167) 


Yet the underground plot continues. Arius realizes that he has mis- 
played his hand, just as Shaftesbury realized the failure of the Whig 
5 See Leopold von Ranke, A History of England Principally in the Seventeenth Cen- 


tury (Oxford, 1875), rv, 131-132; also David Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles II 
(Oxford, 1934), m, 615. 
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designs in the Tory reaction of 1681. Speaking to Labienus and 
Eubolus, two of his fellow conspirators, he exclaims: 

We have done our Work by half; follow’d by the Scent, 

Trac’d to our Holes! Oh I could play the Mad-man! 

Men of our Make so poorly hide a Murder, 

That Dogs can rake it up. Spies, Spies by Hell! 

The Course of former Councils was too slow, 

I am proclaim’d a Traitor, Heretick, 

And Poniards must proclaim my Accuser nothing. (1, 1-7) 


Here we have apparent reference to the failure of the Popish Plot, 
the murder of Sir Edmund Godfrey, and the trial of Shaftesbury for 
treason in 1681.° Faced with this failure of his designs, Arius sets on 
Lycinius to attempt the murder of Dalmatius, the emperor’s brother, 
just as Shaftesbury was popularly supposed to have set on Russell 
and Sidney to attempt the murder of Charles and James in the Rye 
House Plot. Doubtless there are other resemblances between the plot 
of the play and the politics of the time, but here are parallels enough 
to indicate that the poet was consciously using current political events 
in his plot. 

The same is true of characters. Already, as we have noted, critics 
have suggested that Arius reflects the character of Shaftesbury, but 
they have failed to show in any detail the close resemblance of the 
character in the play to his historical original. Actually Arius shows 
far greater resemblance to Shaftesbury than does Antonio in Venice 
Preserved.’ The description of Arius’s personal appearance obviously 
satirizes the physical characteristics of Shaftesbury: 

He has all the marks, we Virgins reckon Ominous, 
A pale, down look, red Hair, and leering Eyes. (v, i, 28-29) 


® See Ogg, op. cit., u, 558 ff.; also G. M. Trevelyan, England under the Stuarts (New 
York and London, 16th ed., 1933), 383 ff. 

7 See Louise Fargo Brown, The First Earl of Shaftesbury (New York and London, 
1933), p. 4; cf. Dryden’s description of Shaftesbury in Absalom and Achitophel, vv. 156- 
157: 

A Fiery soul, which working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay. 
The Earl of Mulgrave (Duke of Buckingham) gives a similar description in his Essay 
on Satire, vv. 102-112. Of course Otway emphasized his salacious character and disease- 
ridden body in the portrait of Antonio in Venice Preserved. His salacious nature is like- 
wise reflected in J. R. Green’s anecdote about an exchange of repartee between Shaftes- 
bury and Charles (Short History of the English People, Chapter IX, sec. iv): “ ‘You are 
the wickedest dog in England!’ laughed Charles at some unscrupulous jest of his 
counsellor’s. ‘Of a subject, Sir, I believe I am!’ was the unabashed reply.” 
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Dalmatius’s account of him is a perfect expression of the Tory opinion 
about the Whig leader: 

The Subtlest Snake, the softest Civil Villain 

That ever warm’d himself in Princes Bosom; 

Diseases, Blasts, Plagues, Death and Hell are in him: 

What e’re his outside seems: This shameless Traitor 

Was the foul Spring of all these poison’d Waters, 

That late had like to overflow the Empire; 

Yet while his Emissaries Fired the People, 

This Judas on my side appear’d an Angell: 

For after the first Mutiny was quel’d 

Though he had Sworn to Justifie your Cause, 

He warn’d the Slaves, I have his hand to show, 

Next day to make those Impudent demands. (1, i, 172-183) 


In this passage Arius is accused of being the source of all the late 
troubles in the kingdom, just as Shaftesbury was accused of responsi- 
bility for the Popish Plot; after the failure of “the first Mutiny,” 
Arius pretends to support the king’s cause, just as Shaftesbury agreed 
to reenter the privy council in 1679 after the first heat of the Popish 
Plot had subsided; yet he continues to urge his followers to make 
“TImpudent demands,” just as Shaftesbury urged the Whigs to con- 
tinue their demands for the exclusion bill.* The character of Shaftes- 
bury is further portrayed in such passages as the following speech of 
Arius himself to his fellow conspirators: 

The Genius of the proud imperial Brothers 

And mine, by Nature Mortally oppos’d, 

Hate strongly at first sight, which hate improv’d, 

By the late flaw I found in their Religion: (m, i, 9-12) 


Here Arius refers to the “imperial Brothers’? and denounces their 
religion in the same terms Shaftesbury might use to refer to Charles 
and James and denounce their Catholicism. A little later in the play, 
Constantine, representing Charles, condemns Arius in words which 
reflect Shaftesbury’s treason, alleged atheism, and supposed part in 
the Rye House Plot: 

Thou knowst the least of thy Enormous Crimes 

Deserve a lengthen’d death: Think on thy Treason, 

Atheism, Blasphemies against the Highest; 


Think on the Purpos’d murther of my Brother, 
(11, i, 167-170) 


8 Ogg, op. cit., 1, 615-616. 
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Finally, at the very end of the play when all his machinations fail, 
Arius cries out: 


Nay then ’tis time to fly— 


In which we have what appears to be a satire upon Shaftesbury’s 
flight to the Continent in the fall of 1682, when the Tory reaction had 
set in. 
Constantine, as has already been indicated, represents Charles ITI 

in the play. Like Charles, he has a brother, Dalmatius; also he has a 
son, Crispus, with whom he is in conflict, much as Charles was with 
Monmouth. All three of these are subject to the machinations of 
Arius, and the state is faced with a religious revolt. Constantine’s 
attitude toward this revolt closely parallels Charles’s determination 
to assert royal power and the divine right of kings: 

No; my Dalmatius, I have made a vow, 

The Romans, or their Emperour shall bow. 

They’re Subjects, and ’tis fit: Nay, bow they shall: 

Or Caesar in th’attempt, their Victim fall; 

Bow to the Man, whom Heaven Ordain’d for Sway, 


And in his great Vicegerent learn their Maker to Obey— 
(1, i, 204-209) 


The position here taken by Constantine is especially parallel to that 
of Charles following the Tory reaction, when he came to assert fully 
his conception of the royal power. 

It is obvious, of course, that a complete parallel between the 
characters of Crispus and Monmouth cannot be found. The conflict 
between Crispus and Constantine in the play is over a woman, whereas 
that between Charles and Monmouth was over the crown. Yet even 
here, the drama may have some analogy to the actual affairs of the 
court; for at one time, according to the Count of Gramont, Mon- 
mouth was recognized as a potential, if not actual, rival of his father 
with the Duchess of Cleveland;* and during the troubled years follow- 
ing the outbreak of the Popish Plot both the Duchess of Portsmouth 
and Nell Gwyn seem to have sympathizied with Monmouth and inter- 
ceded for him with his father.!° 

Moreover, although the conflict in the play is supposed to be over 
a woman, the lines would seem rather to refer to matters of state. 


® Anthony Hamilton, Memoirs of the Count Gramont, tr. Horace Walpole (London, 
1911), pp. 333-334. 
10 Ogg, op. cit., m, 644-645. 
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Where Constantine might be expected to refer to the rivalry between 
himself and his son in terms of a lovers’ quarrel, he actually refers to 
this conflict in terms of treason and plotting. For instance, Crispus 
having just confessed his marriage to Fausta, his father’s betrothed, 
is denounced by Constantine as follows: 

Crisp. That was alas my Crime. 


Const. That Crime was Treason: 
Purpos’d abuse. A Plot upon thy Father. 


Other passages in the play having to do with this rivalry are filled 
with the same language. In another scene Constantine calls Crispus 
“Villain! Traitor!” and exclaims: “What, are you Plotters too?” 
(Iv, i, 168). This language of Constantine is not the language of a 
lover to his rival; it is political talk, the language of a king to his rival, 
easily understood by a Restoration audience as veiled references to 
Monmouth’s bid for the crown." Moreover, in the play Arius is the 
instrument for maintaining this conflict between father and son, just 
as Shaftesbury was responsible for Monmouth’s various difficulties 
with his father. 

It is particularly noticeable in the play that Lee portrays the char- 
acter of Crispus in a very favorable light, just as Dryden had treated 
the character of Absalom two years earlier. He is a handsome man; he 
is a favorite of the ladies (both Fausta and Serena are in love with 
him, the latter committing suicide on that account); he is an excellent 
soldier, having been sent by Constantine to quell a rebellion, as 
Monmouth was similarly sent by his father to Bothwell Brig. Lee is 
careful to show Crispus in all respects, save the one, entirely loyal to 
his father and subject to his father’s commands. Moreover, Constan- 
tine shows the greatest paternal affection for his son, despite their 
rivalry. In a soliloquy, representing great personal struggle he ex- 
claims: 

Oh Constantine! Yet e’re this search, 


Whatever comes, Remember he’s thy Son; 
Son of thy Love, and once was next thy Soul. 


(Act mu, i, 257-259) 
Here the last line in particular is applicable to Monmouth, Charles’s 


natural son. 
Lee, like Dryden before him, is apparently anxious to suggest a 
reconciliation between father and son, between Charles and Mon- 


" Trevelyan, op. cit., 420-421, 412. 
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mouth. Both Fausta and Serena plead with Constantine to forgive 
his son. Fausta, for instance, calls upon the king:” 

And where’s his Father; but in all his form? 

His every grace; his smiles—All but his frowns: 

So exact in Body, Qualities of Mind, 

That if you kill your Son, you kill your self. 

Oh therefore listen to the call of Nature, 


And once more view him with an Eye of Mercy. 
(rv, ii, 358-363) 


And Serena bursts in upon the King in the last act, begging him to save 
his son and quell the uprising.” It is just possible that the Restoration 
audience saw in these pleadings of Fausta and Serena a parallel to 
the efforts of the Duchess of Portsmouth and Nell Gwyn to reconcile 
Charles and Monmouth. The play ends with the accomplishment of 
this reconciliation, an actual forecast of the temporary reconciliation 
between Charles and Monmouth which was brought about a few 
months after the play was produced. 

Dalmatius, brother of the emperor, not only holds a position in 
the play similar to that of the Duke of York in England, but his 
character also resembles very strikingly that of the Duke. He is far 
more stern in asserting the royal prerogative than is his brother. 
After the attempt of Lycinius to murder him, an action which reflects 
the Rye House Plot, he insists: 

... But for Lycinius, 
I urg’d at first, and still resolve, his Death 
Is necessary to the Emperors life, 


Nor should a few weak drops, by Women shed, 
Stop a Decree so Absolute and Royal. (11, i, 310-314) 


He also demands the death of Fausta, and the punishment of all those 
who have dared to oppose the crown. In a tone very like that of the 
Duke of York during the Tory triumph and revenge of 1683, he ex- 
claims: 


The Emperor has decreed to shew his Subjects, 
What weary’d Mercy dares resolve to do. (11, i, 356-357) 


And he orders the public execution of Lycinius. 
The identification of Lycinius presents more of a problem. It is 
possible to draw parallels between his character and that of Lord 


12 See also, rv, ii, 293-300; v, ii, 95-98. 
3y, ii, 108-113. 
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Russell on the one hand and that of William of Orange on the other.“ 
But the most plausible parallel for Lycinius in the politics of the day 
is undoubtedly Algernon Sidney, another accomplice in the Rye 
House Plot. Sidney had taken an active part on the Puritan side in 
the Civil Wars, was a staunch supporter of extreme Protestantism, 
and had been exiled for a time immediately following the Restoration. 
These activities and characteristics are reflected in the following de- 
scription which Lycinius gives of himself: 


I was my self bred up in Blood and Wars, 

Untaught, and Scoft at by these Civil Cowards, 

Wherefore I hate Religion, Arts, and Learning; 

And if I ever Mount the Caesars Throne, 

I’le Raise another General Persecution, 

Like Nero; bait these Christian Dogs to Death; 

And Build the Temples of the Old Gods again. 
(1, ii, 223-229) 


Labienus refers to him as ‘“‘that ambitious, brawny Fool, Lycinius”— 
words which could not be taken to apply very well to Lord Russell 
or to William of Orange, but might be applied very well to Sidney, 
the hot-head of the Rye House Plot. Just as Shaftesbury was supposed 
to have instigated the Rye House Plot, so Arius stirs Lycinius on to 
attempt the murder of Dalmatius by appealing to his well known 
character as a warrior in the past, reflecting no doubt Sidney’s well 
remembered activities m the Puritan war. Lycinius responds favorably 
to Arius’s suggestion, and reflects Sidney’s extreme republicanism by 
swearing to kill the whole royal family and “Quite root up all the 
Imperial Stock at once.’’* 


‘4 David Hume, History of England (New York, n. d.), vi, 226. In the passage 
quoted above (um, i, 310-314), for instance, Lycinius’ wife intercedes for him as Lord 
Russell’s did for him; and it is possible to draw two parallels between Lycinius and 
William of Orange: he is married to Constantine’s sister and therefore related to the 
royal family, as William was by his marriage to James’s daughter Mary; and secondly, 
those who are in revolt against Constantine wish to have him share the royal power, just 
as many of the Whigs wished to have William declared the Protestant successor to the 
crown. 

‘5 In the passage above, Nero seems to represent Cromwell; “Christian Dogs,” 
the Laudians and the Catholics; and “Temples of the Old Gods,” the Puritan and 
Independent sects. 

16 1, i, 59. Hafele mentions this passage as referring to the Rye House Plot. Com- 
pare with it Bishop Burnet’s description of Sidney’s character (History of His Own 
Time, London, 1724, 1, 538): “Algernon Sidney ...a man of most extraordinary 
courage, a steady man, even to obstinacy, sincere, but of a rough and boisterous temper 
that could not bear contradiction. He seemed to be a Christian, but in a particular 
form of his own: He thought, it was to be like a Divine Philosophy in the mind: But he 
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In addition to these political references involving plot and charac- 
ter, there are other allusions to contemporary events very probably 
recognizable to the Restoration audience. Of these, one is found in the 
very opening scene. Here two angels appear to Constantine in a vision, 
carrying banners upon which is written “In hoc signo vince.” The 
angels prophesy a dangerous “tempest and torment” to come, 
“‘govern’d by ill Stars.”” Obviously this scene refers to the portents 
of the summer of 1678 when there were three eclipses of the sun, two 
ofthe moon, and the appearance of a blazing comet, all of which were 
considered ominous signs of impending national disturbances." 

A little later in Act I the Emperor asks: 

Is Crispus come, 

With those Auxiliar Legions we requir’d; 

And Money sent to pay the last Arrears? 
These lines apparently refer to the situation prevailing in the fall 
of 1678. At this time Charles had 20,000 troops under the command 
of Monmouth in Scotland, as well as a large standing army in England. 
A point of dispute between king and Parliament was whether this 
large force was necessary and whether Parliament should appropriate 
funds to pay their arrears of wages so that they could be disbanded."* 

Finally, in Act III there is an allusion, apparently to the notorious 
Dr. Ezerel Tonge (or Tongue), collaborator with Titus Oates. Dal- 
matius has just insisted upon Crispus’ killing Fausta, and Crispus 
has replied that he will find another method to put her out of the way; 
whereupon Dalmatius turns upon him with the words: 


Tongue—kill her, go: or swear and be forsworn,.. . 


The use of the word Tongue here as equivalent for ‘“‘mere words” is 
strained and obscure, except we recognize it as a pun on the name of 
Dr. Tonge, whose evidence was responsible for the execution of many 
in the Popish Plot and who was by this time notorious as a perjurer, 
having forsworn himself on numerous occasions, and died still swearing 
all was true. 

It seems then, from the evidence here presented, that Constantine 
must be considered essentially a political play, one reflecting the 








was against all publick worship, and everything that looked like a Church. He was 
stiff to all republican principles. ...” It is interesting to note that Sidney’s trial was 
in progress at the very time of the first production of this play, November, 1683. 

17 Ogg, op. cit., u, 559. 

18 Tbid., 1, 576; Burnet, op. cit., p. 171-172. 
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Popish Plot and its sequels (the triumph of the Tories and the Rye 
House Plot). It has in it more than casual reference to the political 
conditions of the time, as indicated by Summers and Hafele. Indeed 
it would seem to reflect the political conditions, the intrigues and 
plots and characters especially, more accurately and adequately t’ an 
such plays as Venice Preserved. It appears to have been written, per- 
haps hurriedly, in the summer of 1683 in order to make use of the new- 
est developments in the political situation. Lee evidently saw a rough 
parallel between the political-religious events of a part of Constan- 
tine’s reign and those of a part of Charles’s reign, and he carefully, if 
cautiously, pointed these out to his audience, shaping his material 
into a compliment to his King and the Tory party. Dryden, in order 
to give the play the proper send-off, wrote for it an epilogue full of 
up-to-date political allusion. Far from being an old play brought out 
by Dryden and Otway for production after Lee was non compos mentis, 
as Ham suggests, it seems to have been written in the political heat of 
the times. It can well be considered as one voice in the paean of triumph 
raised by the Tories upon the flight of Shaftesbury, the execution of 
the Rye House Conspirators, and the victorious reassertion of the 
Royal Power in the fall of 1683. 
A. L. CooKE 
Tuomas B. Stroup 
University of Kentucky 








THE NEO-CLASSICAL VIEW OF OLD ENGLISH POETRY’ 
I 


BOOK 4, CHAPTER 24 of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History tells the well- 
known story of Caedmon’s heavenly-inspired poetry. The account 
emphasizes that “whatsoever he learned ... he set it forth after a 
little time with poetical language . . . for he himself learned the art 
of singing without being taught of men no of men’s help; but he 
received the gift of singing freely by the act of God” (namque ipsi 
non ad hominibus neque per hominem institutus .canendi artem 
didicit; sed divinitus adiutus gratis canendi donum accepit); in the 
stable, when urged by the heavenly apparition to sing, his song was 
spontaneous—“‘he began forthwith to sing in praise of God the Creator 
verses which he had never heard before” (quos nunquam audierat).? 

When the pioneer Anglo-Saxon scholars of the seventeenth century 
made available texts of Caedmon’s hymn and the so-called Caedmonic 
poems, it is a fact, of some importance for the history of neo-classical 
literary criticism, that the appreciation of Caedmon coincided with 
the Pindaric revival taking place in the same period.’ Presuppositions 
drawn from the neo-classical doctrine of the “‘natural” as opposed 
to the “educated” poet were brought to bear on both Caedmon and 
Pindar in such a way as to suggest their likeness to each other and to 
pave the way for their domestication in the ode-writing particularly 
in the eighteenth century. Long before the two streams—Anglo-Saxon 
and Pindaric—met in the “‘bardic” odes of Gray, cast in Pindaric 
form, critical theory had discussed either’s mutual appropriateness and 
had evaluated the elements of “‘nature” and of “art” in their compo- 
sition. 


II 


John Soothern in Pandora (1584) boasts 


‘never man before 
Now in England knewe Pindar’s string,”’ 


' The manuscript material cited in this paper was gathered under a grant from the 
American Philosophical Society to study in England at the British Museum and Oxford 
University. 

* Bede, Opera Historica (Loeb Classics, tr. J. E. King, 2 vols., London—N. Y. 1930), 
1, 141-143. 

* The Pindaric revival has been studied by Robert Shafer, The English Ode to 
1660, Princeton, 1918, and by George N. Shuster, Te English Ode from Milton to Keats, 
New York, 1940. For the Anglo-Saxon revival, see Eleanor N. Adams, Old English 
Scholarship in England from 1566-1800, New Haven, 1917. 
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but it is Michael Drayton who represents the first notable effort to 
naturalize the Pindaric ode by suggesting a parallel between Pindar’s 
verse and the native, non-classical, Irish verse, sung to the tune of a 
harp. In the preface to his Poemes, Lyrick and Pastorall (1606), 
Drayton defines the ode ‘‘to have been properly a song moduled to 
the ancient harp . . . witnesse those of the Inimitable Pindarus, con- 
secrated to the glory and renown of such as returned in triumph from 
Olimpus, Elis, Isthmu: , and the like.”’ In Ode 1, ‘“‘To Himself and 
the Harp,” he says: 


Though wee be all to seeke 
t Pindar that greate Greeke, 


yet, he will not try to imitate so great a model; instead: 


The Irish I admire 

and cieave unto that lyre, 
as our musicks mother, 
and thinke till I expire 
Apollos such an other. 


Drayton, however, is writing in advance of the Anglo-Saxon scholar- 
ship on “bardic” or “scaldic,”’ non-classical verse and, consequently, 
he does not have the broader viewpoints of later writers, as we shall 
presently see.* 

Stephanius’ learned and voluminous notes, appended to his edi- 

tion of Saxo Grammaticus (1644, 1645) are the first, it seems, to call 
attention to the high poetic value of bardic verse and, in emphasizing 
the distinction between the “natural” and “educated” poet, fixed 
the critical problem. Bardic verse is “fervent,” inspired; what the 
‘“natural’”’ poet accomplishes readily, the “educated” poet achieves by 
much study: 
Deinde & hoc nostra Poesis peculiare habet; quod cum in vulgaribus linguis 
quilibet pro more gentis suae Rythmos condere, verba in numeros aliquales 
cogere, usuque id sibi promptum reddere possit: in nostra, nemo Poeta existat, 
nec facillimum genus Rythmi sine magno negocio connectat, et si maxime 
affectat, nisi qui Poetico Spiritu singulariter afflatus est. Qui quidem afflatus, 
ut caeteri naturae motus, aliis acrior, aliis remissior contingit. 


He continues, citing Ovid’s “‘Autobiography” as an example of the 
power of natural, “‘unbidden”’ verse: 

Quidam praemeditati Rythmos felicites edunt, aliqui ferventiori quodam 
impetu omnia genera Rythmi sponte profundunt, ut Rythmus sit quicquid 


4 For Soothern and Drayton, see Shafer, of. cit., p. 79 H; Shuster, p. 48. 
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conentur dicere, ut ingeniosissimus olim apud Romanos Poetae de sua vena 
profitebatur, nec soluta oratio, quam ista ligata, illis promptior est. Adde 
quod in prima statim infantia ejusmodi natura manifestis se proferat indiciis.5 


Stephanius does not suggest the Pindaric-bardic parallel, nor was 
Pindar a poet lisping youthfully in numbers. Yet his discussion 
carried two strong suggestions: (1) there was a body of Northern, 
scaldic verse whose poetical excellence could be accounted for on the 
basis of its “natural” elevation or sublimity; (2) his description (pp. 
11-12) of the official function of the bards in composing victory songs 
offered the possibility of their identification with the Pindaric epini- 
kion. The reputation of Pindar as an exceptional poet among the 
Greeks strengthened the possibility of the identification. Horace’s 
reference to the ‘“‘mountain-torrent”’ of Pindar’s verse became a com- 
monplace in both French and English critical theory. Cowley’s com- 
ment, for example, on the ““Temeritie”’ of Pindar s imagery obviously 
follows Horace’s lead and Cowley translates the Horation ode which 
describes Pindar’s elevation: 

So Pindar does new Words and Figures roul 

Down his impetuous Dithyrambic Tide, 
Which in no Channel deigns t’abide, 
Which neither Banks nor Dikes controul.® 


Sir William Temple discusses the ‘‘Song of Ragnar,” citing stanzas 
25 and 29, taken from Olaus Wormius’ Literatura Runica, a continental 
pioneering work in the field of Northern Antiquities. Temple calls 
runic verse a kind of Pindaric: 


I am deceived, if in this sonnet, and a following ode of Scallogrim (which was 


5 Stephanus Iohannis Stephanius, Saxoris Grammatici Historiae Danicae Libre, 
xvi (Sorae, 1644, 1645), “Notae” p. 12 (separate pagination at end of text). The 
“Romanas Poetae”’ is Ovid, see Tristria rv. x. 25 (Loeb, pp. 198-199): 

totoque Helicone relicto 

scribere temptabam verba soluta modis. 

Sponte sua carmen numeros veniebat adaptos, 

et quod temptabam scribere versus erat. 
The lines are perhaps better known as the source of Pope’s “I lisped in numbers” in 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. For evidence that Stephanius was well-known in England, see 
Ethel Seaton, Literary Relations of England and Scandinavia in the Seventeenth Century, 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1935, and F. E. Farley, “Scandinavian Influences in the English 
Romantic Movement” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, Vol. 1x, 
Boston, 1903. 

6 Abraham Cowley, Preface to Poems in Spingarn, Critical Essays of the 17th Cen- 
tury, 1, 86; Cowley’s Poems ed. A. R. Waller (Cambridge University Press, 1905), p. 
178. 
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likewise made by him after he was condemned to die, and deserved his pardon 
for a reward) there be not a vein truly poetical, and in its kind Pindaric. . . 


Temple returns to the topic in the essay ‘‘Of Poetry”’: 


The common vein of the Gothic Runes was what is termed Dithirambic, and 
was of a raving or rambling sort of wit or invention, loose and flowing, with 
little art or confinement to any certain measures or rules; yet some of it wanted 
not the true spirit of poetry in some degree, or that natural inspiration which 
has been said to arise from some spark of poetical fire wherewith particular 
men are born.’ 


John Toland places bardic poetry above the Greeks: 


. among the bombast of the British and Irish bards, there want not infinite 
instances of the true Sublime. Their Epigrams were admirable, nor do the 
modern Italians equal them in conceits. But in stirring up the passions, their 
Elegies of Lamentations far exceed those of the Greecs, because they express 
nature much more naturally.® 


It is quite understandable why Caedmon should represent an 

especially attractive case: from the account offered in Bede, one 
could actually detect him, as it were, in the process of composing 
poetry. George Hickes, author of the encyclopedic study of the north- 
ern languages, the greatest of the seventeenth century Anglo-Saxon 
pioneers, brings Caedmon and Pindar together. He describes the poet 
“glowing with inspiration,” like Caedmon, he say, and comparable 
to Pindar: 
Imo in nonnullis carminibus & carminum locis, praesertim asyndetis, ubi 
incalescens poeta praecipitare videtur orationem, multi tetrasyllabi, & penta- 
syllabi continuo leguntur, hic illic raro interpositis plurium syllabarum versi- 
bus: ut moris plerunque est apud metronum Boethianorum translatorem ix: 
uersionibus Cottonianis, & non raro apud Caedmonem, p. 72. Quemadmodum 
ista ostendunt, quae disjunctim hic infra ponuntus, more Pindaricorum, 
quibus haud usque adeo absimilia sunt.® 


A second passage also brings Caedmon and Pindar together and ap- 
pears to suggest that Caedmon first invented the free lyric: 


Hoc quasi Pindaricum, Lyricumve genus carminis, si non invenit verus ille 
Caedmon, dictante numive, saltem, numive dictante, eo prius a vetustioribus 


7 Sir William Temple, Works, 4 vols. Edinburgh, 1754; “Of Heroic Virtue,” 11, 280° 
“Of Poetry,” u, 338. 

§ John Toland, A Collection of Several Pieces, 2 Vols. 1, 1726; “The History of the 
Druids,” 1, 26-27. 

® George Hickes, Linguarum Vett. Seplentrionalium Thesaurus Grammatico- 
Criticus et Archaeologicus, Oxoniae, MDCCV; Chapter 33, “De Poetica Anglo-Saxo- 
num,” p. 180. 
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Scoldis invento usus est. Lyricum autem genus carminis voco, quod lyrae & 
cantui aptum, pro veri carminis genio ac indole, ab inspirato Poeta cantari 
solebat, suorum poematum vel odarum cantore. Idem enim & carmina con- 
dere, & canere erudiente spiritu docebatur.'® 


Hickes was at the center of a group of Anglo-Saxon scholars, in 
correspondence with them. Thwaites in a letter to Hickes, preserved 
in the British Museum department of manuscripts, also praises Caed- 
mon’s lyrical qualities and refers directly to Hickes’ printed work: 


I depend upon your advice, whether that Fragmentum de Juditha et Holo- 
fernes, Otho B. x1 in y* Cottonian, may be added. I have seen Junius’ copy of 
it, w® seems rather to be a sermon, than a fragment of Scripture. The narra- 
tion is much of the same nature with Caedmon, in whom I have sometime 
thought there was an affected obscurity, and a sort of Poetick madness, not 
much unlike that of Lycophron. But I begin to suspect it to be the naturall 
unaffected Language of some People, which thought was first suggested to me 
by your remark upon ye Historia Dano-Saxonica in y*® CXLVI page of your 
Gramar.™ 

Elizabeth Elstob (known as the Saxon lady), Henley, and John 
Campbell also base their remarks upon Hickes. The preface of 
Miss Elstob’s work is addressed to Hickes and under “of Saxon 
Poetry,’’ she remarks: 
It is certain that the Saxon Poets indulge themselves in a large Variety of 
Poetical Numbers, in which, perhaps, they were not esceeded even by the 
Scaldri who as Wormius reports, had CXXXVI several kinds of verses, in 
which they took a liberty of using many bold Figures . . . except the Hexa- 
meter and Pentameter verses, there is perhaps no kind of Metre to be met 
with in the Greeks and Latins, which a man of Curiosity and Sagacity might 
not discover in the Northern Poets.” 


Henley’s Introduction to an English Grammar (1726) states: 
’Tis the Judgment of Dr. Hickes, that there is an Air of the Sublime in 


Caedmon, the Saxon Author of a poetical Paraphrase upon Genesis, equal to 
that of the Greatest Masters, whether Greek or Latin.“ 


John Campbells Rational Amusement (1741) represents not only 
the high-tide of popular appreciation of Old English literature but 
in its analysis of Caedmon’s “‘natural’’ inspiration is more concerned 
to see Caedmon conforming also to the requirements of formal art: 


10 Tbid., p. 189. 

i MS. Eng. Hist. C.6. B.P., 5157 in British Museum; Thwaites is somehow in 
error in referring to p. 146 of Hickes’ Thesaurus. 

2 Elizabeth Elstob, The Rudiments of Grammar (London, 1715), p. 68. 

18 J. Henley, An Introduction to an English Grammar (London, 1726), “Preface,” 
p. Xxxi. 
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Taliesin, a British Bard, contemporary with Gildas the Historian; he wrote 
Odes in various kinds of Verse not only with great Vivacity of Sentiment, but 
also with wonderful Regularity, Elegance, and Harmony.“ 


Campbell believes, apparently, that the regularity results from the 
musical accompaniment to the verses: 
Yet in such pieces as are set to Musick, there must not only be a Choice 


of Words, and a due Regard to Rhyme, but also a proper Respect to Num- 
bers.!® 


Reasoning ingeniously on the basis of the account in Bede, he sees 
Caedmon as a kind of exemplar of the true neo-classical poet, com- 
bining “art’’ and “‘nature”’ in a just mixture: 

They ascrib’d the Furor Poeticus, the Divine Rage of Verse, to a gift from 
Heaven; but they attributed the Structure and Elegance of Poetry to the Art 
and Application of Man as is evident from the Account they give us of 
Caedmon, the Saxon Homer. . .* 


From such a viewpoint, the claim made that Saxon poetry is the equal 
of classical poetry is more justifiable: 
Whatever Beauties, whatever captivating Figures, whatever Graces in Sound, 


or Elegancies in Expression, the Criticks have remark’d in any of the Greek 
and Latin Poets, the same are to be found in our Saxons.!” 


Not only, therefore, do the bardic poems, sung on official occasions, 
resemble the Pindaric epinikion, but Pindar’s impetuous verse set in 
a regular framework suggests even more strongly the parallel with 
Old English Poetry which Campbell describes as “Pindaricks in 
Welch.” He continues: 

The same think I perceive may be remark’d of the Saxon Sonnets, and I dare 
say, you must have observed the like in two Lapland Odes, published in the 
Spectator, and which may be found in their original language in Scheffer’s 
History of Lapland.* 


III 


Robert Shafer remarks in his study The English Ode to 1660: “It 
would be interesting to know just when and how arose the fashion of 
indiscriminately terming ‘odes’ a number of Anglo-Saxon and Middle 


‘4 John Campbell, Rational Amusement (London, 1753), p. 247. f. A. D. McKillop, 
“A Critic of 1741 on Early Poetry,” SP, xxx (1940), 504-521 for the correct date of pub- 
lication twelve years earlier. 

‘6 Tbid., p. 260. 

16 Thid., p. 263. 

'7 Tbid., p. 270. 

18 Loc. cit.; see Spectator No. 366; Campbell cites Hickes, p. 272. 
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English poems.’ This essay provided the answer: Stephanius and 
Hickes created the discussion; in critical theory, Campbell; in poetry, 
Gray’s odes: these are the results. The domestication of the Pindaric 
ode in England, the mutual relations of the Anglo-Saxon and Pindaric 
revivals, throw an interesting light on the grounds of reasoning in 
neo-classical critical theory. The term ‘“‘Nature’”’ had a bewildering 
variety of meanings in neoclassical discussion. In one of its meanings, 
“nature” was the antithesis of ‘“‘art.’”? The eighteenth century sought 
basically to establish an equilibrium between the opposites: excellence 
was to be found in a just mixture of the two qualities of “art” and ‘“‘na- 
ture,”’ fault in undue emphasis on the one with corresponding neglect 
of the other. At first, Old English poetry was seen as exemplifying 
‘nature’ but Campbell’s effort to see both correctness and inspiration 
in Caedmon particularly, represents the equilibrium re-established. 


SAMUEL KLIGER 
Duke University 


9 Op. cit., p. 35. 
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THE “CHOICE OF LIFE” IN JOHNSON 
AND MATTHEW PRIOR 


“HE THAT Shall peruse it,” Johnson wrote of Prior’s poem Solomon on 
the Vanity of the World, “will be able to mark many passages, to which 
he may recur for instruction or delight: many from which the poet may 
learn to write, and the philosopher to reason.’ In this paper I wish 
to bring forward evidence to suggest that this remark is not the mere 
general commendation for which it has been taken; on the contrary, it 
might be described as autobiographical. Johnson himself had found 
in Solomon ‘‘many passages to which he [might] recur for instruction 
or delight,” passages which had afforded him hints how to write poetry 
and how to reason about human life. 


I 


The best way to summarize Solomon is to quote the Arguments 
prefixed to each of the three Books. 


KNOWLEDGE; The First Book. SOLOMON seeking Happiness from 
Knowledge, convenes the Learned Men of His Kingdom; requires them to ex- 
plain to Him the various Operations and Effects of Nature; discourses of 
Vegetables, Animals, and Man; proposes some Questions concerning the 
Origin, and Situation of the habitable Earth; proceeds to examine the System 
of the visible Heaven; doubts if there may not be a Plurality of Worlds; 
enquires into the Nature of Spirits and Angels; and wishes to be more fully 
informed, as to the Attributes of the Supreme Being. He is imperfectly an- 
swered by the Rabbins, and Doctors; blames His own Curiosity; and con- 
cludes, that as to Human Science, ALL IS VANITY. 

PLEASURE; The Second Book. SOLOMON again seeking Happiness, 
enquires if Wealth and Greatness can produce it: begins with the Magnifi- 
cence of Gardens and Buildings, the Luxury of Music and Feasting; and pro- 
ceeds to the Hopes and Desires of Love. In two Episodes are shewn the Follies 
and Troubles of that Passion. SOLOMON still disappointed, falls under the 
Temptations of Libertinism and Idolatry; recovers his Thought, reasons 
aright, and concludes, that as to the Pursuit of Pleasure, and sensual Delight, 
ALL IS VANITY AND VEXATION OF SPIRIT. 

POWER; The Third Book. SOLOMON considers Man through the 
several Stages and Conditions of Life; and concludes in general, that We are 
all Miserable. He reflects more particularly upon the Trouble and Uncer- 
tainty of Greatness and Power; gives some Instances thereof from ADAM 
down to Himself; and still concludes that ALL is VANITY. He reasons again 
upon Life, Death, and a future Being; finds Human Wisdom too imperfect to 
resolve his Doubts; has Recourse to Religion; is informed by an Angel, what 


1 Lives of the English Poets By Samuel Johnson, LL.D, Edited by George Birkbeck 
Hill, D.C.L. (Oxford, 1905) m, 207. 
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shall happen to Himself, his Family, and his Kingdom, ’till the Redemption of 
ISRAEL: and, upon the whole, resolves to submit his Enquiries and Anxieties 
to the Will of his Creator.? 


When we compare Rasselas and Solomon certain general similari- 
ties are at once apparent. Both works are narratives written in an 
elevated style and designed to teach a sombre truth about human 
life. In neither is the didactic purpose in any way disguised. ‘“‘As 
Precept,” Prior remarks in the Preface-to Solomon, “however true 
in Theory, or useful in Practice, would be but dry and tedious in 
Verse, . .. I found it necessary to form some Story, and give a kind 
of Body to the Poem.’ A similar motive led Johnson to design the plot 
of Rasselas. And the teaching of the two works is substantially the 
same: the vanity of human wishes, and the necessity of submitting 
to Providence. Prior emphasizes the Scriptural basis of his teaching 
by citing a number of texts at the beginning of each Book of Solomon; 
while Rasselas, although it contains no explicit quotations from the 
Bible, is no less evidently based on Scriptural teaching. 

The characters of the heroes form a striking point of similarity be- 
tween the two works. Rasselas, “the fourth son of the mighty emper- 
our, in whose dominions the Father of waters begins his course; whose 
bounty pours down the streams of plenty, and scatters over half the 
world the harvests of Egypt,’ parallels the mighty Solomon, “great 
DAVID’S fav’rite Son, / Dear to my People, on the HEBREW Throne 
/ Sublime, my Court with OPHIR’S Treasures blest, / My Name ex- 
tended to the farthest East...’ 

Both writers chose a prince for hero because of the exceptional 
degree of freedom which such a man enjoyed. Rasselas’s freedom is 
emphasized in Chapter XVI. “Surely,” Rasselas remarks, “the wise 
men, to whom we listen with reverence and wonder, chose that mode 
of life for themselves which they thought most likely to make them 
happy.” Imlac replies: ‘“‘Very few live by choice. Every man is placed 
in his present condition by causes which acted without his foresight, 
and with which he did not always willingly cooperate; and therefore 
you will rarely meet one who does not think the lot of his neighbour 
better than his own.” At this, “I am pleased to think, said the prince, 

* The Writings of Matthew Prior, Edited by A. R. Waller, M.A. (Cambridge 1905), 
Vol. : “ey on Several Occasions, & c), pp. 262, 285, and 314. 

‘ The History of Rasselas Prince of Abissinia A Tale By Samuel Johnson, edited by 


R. W. Chapman (Oxford 1927), p. 7. 
’ P. 265 (3-6). 
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that my birth has given me at least one advantage over others, by 
enabling me to determine for myself. I have here the world before me; 
I will review it at leisure: surely happiness is somewhere to be found.’”* 
Similarly the reason why he chose Solomon for his hero is stated by 
Prior in his Preface, in a sentence of which the rhythm and the senti- 
ment remind us equally of Johnson: “If in the fair Situation where 
this Prince was placed, He was acquainted with Sorrow; If endowed 
with the greatest Perfections of Nature, and possess’d of all the Ad- 
vantages of external Condition, He could not find Happiness; the 
rest of Mankind may safely take the Monarch’s Word for the Truth 
of what He asserts. And the Author who would perswade, that We 
should bear the Ills of Life patiently, meerly because SOLOMON felt 
the same, has a better Argument, than LUCRETIUS had, when in 
his imperious way, He at once convinces and commands, that We 
ought to submit to Death without repining, because EPICURUS 
died.’’’ It is clear that Rasselas and Solomon are chosen as protagonists 
because they are examples of the extreme case: if they fail to find 
happiness, it is because happiness is beyond the compass of man. 

The setting of the two tales is also similar. Johnson’s setting in 
Abissinia parallels Prior’s setting among the Jewish nation. Each 
author makes some slight attempt at verisimilitude: “In my Descrip- 
tion,’ Prior remarks in his Preface, “I have endeavoured to keep to 
the Notions and Manners of the JEWISH Nation, at the time when 
SOLOMON lived.’’® But the main point, in which both works agree, 
is that the setting is remote, vague, and Oriental, as was the conven- 
tion for moral tales at the time. Prior’s plea that “‘A Poet is not obliged 
to the Rules, that confine an Historian’’® may stand for both authors. 
Neither makes any sustained attempt at naturalism. 

Both works employ a serial or panoramic method, and in each 
emphasis is laid on the fact that “the various ranks and conditions 
of mankind’”!” have been comprehensively surveyed (‘‘from China to 
Peru”). Both heroes make a point of conversing with all the wisest 
men they encounter; and both fail to find satisfaction in their answers. 
Both investigate for themselves the various paths of life—basically 
the Knowledge, Pleasure, and Power of the three Books of Solomon— 
and find them wanting. (It is noteworthy, however, that Johnson 

6 Pp. 79-80. 

7P. 258. 

8 P. 259. 


9 P. 259. 
10 Rasselas, p. 77. 
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differs from Prior—very characteristically—in passing very quickly 
over the allurements of Pleasure; everywhere in his writings he is studi- 
ous to avoid the sensually exciting.) 

A number of subsidiary themes are discussed in both works, in 
more or less detail. These comprehend, when taken with the main 
theme of the Quest for Happiness, the greater part of the central 
problems of practical philosophy: notably the nature of the soul, 
general problems of natural history. and the conflicting claims of 
society and retirement. 

Rasselas and Solomon end on a similar note of resignation; and the 
moral pointed is the same. Prior’s moral is stated in the Preface: 
“The Pleasures of Life do not compensate the Miseries: Age steals 
upon Us unawares; and Death, as the only Cure of our Ills, ought to 
be expected, but not feared.” Against this we may set Johnson’s 
opening apostrophe: “‘Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of 
fancy, and persue with eagerness the phantoms of hope; who expect 
that age will perform the promises of youth, and that the deficiencies 
of the present day will be supplied by the morrow; attend to the his- 
tory of Rasselas prince of Abissinia.””” ‘““Human life,’ Imlac remarks 
at the end of Chapter XI “‘is everywhere a state in which much is to 
be endured, and little to be enjoyed.’’™ 

Both works are, in the widest sense, Christian satires on the lot of 
Man." In both the diminution of Man’s estate is effected by a certain 
amount of action and a great deal of talk. The lesson of both is the 
same; and it is enforced by strikingly similar methods. 


II 


What of the “‘many passages’ in Solomon ‘‘from which the poet 
may learn to write”? Does Johnson’s poem on the same theme, The 
Vanity of Human Wishes, contain anything that reminds us of Prior? 

In his Life Johnson praises Prior for “‘accuracy” and his avoidance 
of the pitfalls of “the ridiculous or absurd,” noting that Prior’s best 


4 P, 258. 

sp, 7. 

* Pp. Si. 

4 Rasselas (like The Vanity of Human Wishes) contains strokes of satire in the 
narrower sense which are not to be found in Solomon. E.g. the philosopher in Ch. xx 
of Rasselas ‘‘rose up and departed with the air of a man that had cooperated with the 
present system” (p. 100); and in Ch. xiv “The Prince desired a little kingdom, in 
which he might administer justice in his own person, and see all the parts of government 
with his own eyes; but he could never fix the limits of his dominion, and was always 
adding to the number of his subjects” (p. 220). 
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work must be attributed to “his diligence and his judgement.” It is 
just this characteristic of Prior’s work, the fact that he had “no 
‘nightly visitations’ of the Muse”’ but endeavoured quite deliberately 
to be an Augustan—‘‘he was one of the first that resolutely en- 
deavoured at correctness’—which made him a suitable and likely 
model. Johnson, too, was anxious to avoid the faults of ‘“contemptu- 
ous negligence,” “impatient idleness” and ‘“‘entangled sentiments.’’™ 
It is characteristic of similarities between Solomon and The Vanity 

of Human Wishes that they occur simultaneously in style and thought. 
It is difficult to isolate them. Yet there are a number of modes of ex- 
pression in which the two poems may be compared. For example 
both Prior and Johnson achieve clarity and give the maximum weight 
of meaning to their words by preferring the general to the particular. 
Quotations from The Vanity of Human Wishes are unnecessary; two 
examples from Solomon may be cited: 

Unhear’d the injur’d Orphans now complain: 

The Widow’s Cries address the Throne in vain. 

Causes unjudg’d disgrace the loaded File; 

And sleeping Laws the King’s Neglect revile.” 


Again: 


And whilst our Wish prepares the kind Relief; 
Whilst Pity mitigates her rising Grief: 

We sicken soon from her contagious Care; 
Grieve for her Sorrows, groan for her Despair.” 


In the Life Johnson commends Prior for his “fully expanded” thoughts. 
The following passages, which exemplify this feature of his poem, 
remind us of The Vanity of Human Wishes: 


See, where He comes, the Darling of the War! 

See Millions crowding round the gilded Car! 

In the vast Joys of this Ecstatic Hour, 

And full Fruition of successful Pow’r, 

One Moment and one Thought might let Him scan 
The various Turns of Life, and fickle State of Man:"* 


and: 


Vex’d with the present Moment’s heavy Gloom, 
Why seek We Brightness from the Years to come? 


16 Lives, ed. cit., pp. 208-209. 
6 P, 306 (13-16). 
17 P_ 302 (17-20). 
18 P, 324 (14-19). 
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Disturb’d and broken like a sick Man’s Sleep, 
Our troubl’d Thoughts to distant Prospects leap; 
Desirous still what flies us to o’ertake: 

For Hope is but the Dream of Those that wake: 
But looking back, We see the dreadful Train 

Of Woes, a-new which were We to sustain, 

We should refuse to tread the Path again.® 


Finally we may note that Prior, like Johnson, makes effective use of 
what the latter calls ‘““aggregation.’”® The Latinisms, abstractions and 
personifications so characteristic of The Vanity of Human Wishes 
frequently occur in series or aggregations; in particular, they are often 
preceded by the definite article and qualified by some highly general- 
ized epithet. Such passages are so familiar that one example should be 


sufficient: 
The festal blazes, the triumphal show, 
The ravish’d standard, and the captive foe, 
The senate’s thanks, the gazette’s pompous tale, 
With force resistless o’er the brave prevail.” 


Such passages are equally common in Solomon: 


Pass We the Ills, which each Man feels or dreads, 
The Weight or fall’n, or hanging o’er our Heads; 

The Bear, The Lyon, Terrors of the Plain, 

The Sheepfold scatter’d, and the Shepherd slain; 

The frequent Errors of the pathless Wood, 

The giddy Precipice, and the dang’rous Flood: 


Pass we the slow Disease, and subtil Pain, 
Vhich our weak Frame is destin’d to sustain; 
The cruel Stone, with congregated War 
Tearing his bloody Way; the cold Catarrh, 
With frequent Impulse, and continu’d Strife, 
Weak’ning the wasted Seats of irksom Life; 
The Gout’s fierce Rack, the burning Feaver’s Rage, 
The sad Experience of Decay; and Age, 

Her self the soarest Ill; while Death, and Ease, 
Oft and in vain invok’d, or to appease, 

Or end the Grief, with hasty Wings receed 
From the vext Patient, and the sickly Bed.” 


18 P, 318 (31-39). Cf. in particular, “New sorrow rises as the day returns” (V.H.W.., 


1. 301). 

20 Lives, ed. cit. 1, 21. 

*! The Poems of Samual Johnson Edited by David Nichol Smith and Edward L. 
McAdam (Oxford 1941) V.H.W., ll. 175-178. 

*% P, 319 (14-19) and pp. 319 (31)-320 (4). 
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Again: 


To lasting Toils expos’d, and endless Cares, 

To open Dangers, and to secret Snares; 

To Malice which the vengeful Foe intends, 

And the more dangerous Love of seeming Friends.* 


The abstract generality of such passages accords with the view of 
poetry expressed by Imlac. We note that it is not a sign, as in inferior 
poetry of the eighteenth century, of inanition: on the contrary such 
generality makes possible a weighty seriousness through an impressive 
concentration of meaning. 

Such a use of English is largely to be explained by the fact that 
both poets were particularly conversant in Latin. But it seems prob- 
able that Johnson was impressed by Prior’s style as by something 
congenial to his own temperament and view of life. Like Prior he 
valued certain English idioms derived from Latin for the philosophic 
breadth and generality which they made possible. We may conjec- 
ture that the example of Prior helped Johnson to find his own style.™ 

It is certain, at least, that there are a number of passages in 
Solomon which remind us forcibly of Johnson’s poetic idiom; certain 


® P. 318 (9-12). 

‘A number of other passages from Solomon reminiscent of The Vanity of Human 
Wishes in thought or style or both at once are here collected: 5 

Ye Sons of Men, with just Regard attend, 

Observe the Preacher, and believe the Friend, 

Whose serious MUSE inspires Him to explain, 

That all we Act, and all we Think is Vain. P. 264 (1-4) 


Tir’d with the Toil, yet fearful of it’s End. P. 264 (8) 
That Joy, still sought, should never be attain’d. P. 264 (last line) 


2 
2 


Certain to meet that worst of Evils, Thought. P. 318 (21) 


A fancy’d Kind of Being to retrieve, 

And in a Book, or from a Building live. 

False Hope! vain Labor! let some Ages fly: 

The Dome shall moulder, and the Volume dye. P. 323 (7-10) 


Reduce the Song: our Hopes, our Joys are vain: 
Our Lot is Sorrow; and Our Portion Pain P. 323 (15-16) 


How vain is Hope, and how vexatious Thought; 
From growing Childhood to declining Age, 

How tedious ev’ry Step, how gloomy ev’ry Stage. 
This Course of Vanity almost compleat, 

Tir’d in the Field of Life, I hope Retreat 

In the still Shades of Death. P. 329 (28-33). 
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that The Vanity of Human Wishes, like Rasselas, has the same sombre 
tone as Solomon, and the same moral, ‘‘That life protracted is pro- 
tracted woe”’;* certain that the conclusion of Johnson’s imitation of 
Juvenal is exactly similar in mood to that of Prior’s “Didascalic or 
Heroic’’ poem: 


Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to heav’n the measure and the choice, 
Safe in his pow’r, whose eyes discern afar 

The secret ambush of a specious pray’r. 
Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 

Secure whate’er he gives, he gives the best. 


III 


We may sum the matter up by saying that Rasselas and The Vanity 
of Human Wishes both contain evidence that Johnson’s reading of 
Solomon had deeply impressed him, in spite of its manifest faults, and 
that when he came to give expression to his own vision of “the human 
situation” he was influenced by it, on both occasions, both in substance 
and in style. Rasselas and The Vanity of Human Wishes, like Solomon, 
stand squarely in the tradition of Christian pessimism which has been 
so great a force in every age of modern history; but they have similari- 
ties with Prior’s didactic-epic poem greater than this general com- 
munity of tradition is sufficient to account for. 

Hannah More remarked that she knew of scarcely anyone who had 
read Solomon.”’ This neglect, which has continued to the present day, 
must be the reason why Johnson’s debt to Prior has remained un- 
noticed. In this paper I have tried to make clear the nature and exient 
of that debt. I submit that my claim is of the greater interest because, 
while the antecedents of Johnson’s prose style have frequently been 
investigated, it seems never to have been seriously suggested that any 
book except the Bible exerted an important influence on Rasselas 
or (apart from the obvious Juvenalian model) on The Vanity of Human 
Wishes. When Johnson’s debt to Prior has been examined, these two 
works remain among the most original compositions in the English 
language; but we have gained a little insight into the way in which 
they were conceived. 

IAN JACK 

Merton College, Oxford 

SV .W., 1. 258. 


* LI. 351-356. 
27 Her remark is quoted by Birkbeck Hill, loc. cit., m, 207 n. 











FARM NAMES IN OSTRA STENBY PARISH, SWEDEN 


SSTRA STENBY, a parish in the province of Ostergétland in the eastern 
part of Sweden, is located on the northern side of the Vikboland 
peninsula and is one of the five parishes which constitute the ‘harad’ 
Ostkind. It consists of level country with numerous small hills and a 
few low mountain ranges in the southern part and contains no bodies 
of water, except a small stream, Bjarkusadn, which flows into the bay 
of Braviken.! 

Vikbolandet is not very old from the geological point of view. The 
land-elevation which is still in progress, although decreasing, has dur- 
ing each century added considerable areas of new land. It has been 
estimated that not until the end of the Stone Age (about 2000 B.C.) 
had the mountain ranges, the ridges, and the plateaus of the central 
part of Vikbolandet grown togeiher to form a peninsula. Archaeologi- 
cal finds indicate, however, that man moved in at the same time as the 
land rose, and numerous relics from the Bronze Age (1800-600 B.C.) 
show that during that period colonization had started in earnest.’ 

The sea was about eight meters above the present level at the be- 
ginning of the Iron Age (600 B.C.) so that vast areas of lowland were 
still covered by water at that time. Therefore, the history of the culti- 
vation of the most fertile parts of the peninsula belongs mainly to the 
centuries after Christ. This story can to some extent be told by means 
of archaeological finds but may be filled out by study of place 
names. Many names in -é, -mds, and -sund which now seem improper 
are evidence of former islands, promontories, and sounds. Sdby ‘the 
farm at the sea’ must have been named when the shores of Braviken 
reached a mile farther inland than now; Bjdrkusa ‘the mouth of the 
*Bjerka-river’—another farm about a mile from Briviken—also in- 
dicates the regression of the sea. 


1 


It is probably safe to say that no other branch of modern Scandi- 
navian philology has been able to show so many important results as 
the study of old place names. Not only has this research greatly ex- 
panded the knowledge of vocabulary and given important informa- 
tion about sound developments and dialect conditions during periods 

1 For geographical and statistical facts see Anton Ridderstad, Ostergitlands 


beskrivning (Stockholm 1918), m: 2, pp. 981 ff. 
* Arthur Nordén, Ostergétlands bronsdider (Linképing 1925), pp. 123 ff. 
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from which written sources are scanty, but the place names have also 
turned out to contain invaluable material for the history of the life 
and culture of the early Scandinavians. The various waves of coloni- 
zation within a certain area are, as a rule, reflected by various 
































MAP I 


Place names ending in -stad in Ostergétland, Sweden 


groupsof placenames, asillustrated by the accompanying maps from the 
Swedish province of Ostergétland. Our knowledge of establishments 
for defense, travel routes, religion and folklore, fauna and flora would 
be less complete without the facts provided by old names. 

The heterogeneous nature of the material soon made it clear that 
the investigation could not be satisfactorily handled by scholars who 
were only philologists or only historians. Place name research became 
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a science in its own right, with special methods and requiring special 
qualifications. For instance, it is obviously necessary to know about 
the age of the various groups of names in order to use them as evidence 
for the study of the history of colonization. It was comparatively easy 



































MAP II 


Place names ending in -sdter in Ostergétland, Sweden 


to reconstruct the relative chronology, i.e., -imge, -stad, -by, -torp in 
this order, but required many decades of work and a combination 
of methods—philological, archaeological, geological, etc.—to reach 
fairly dependable conclusions regarding the absolute age of these types.* 
An earlier school was inclined to overestimate the age of the suffixed 


3 For details see Gésta Franzen, “Sverige,” Nordisk Kultur (Stockholm, Oslo, 
K¢gbenhavn, 1939), v, pp. 126 ff. 
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formations and to classify some groups as originating from the Stone 
Age or the Bronze Age. Modern scholars have been more cautious 
and prefer not to go back much beyond the beginning of the Christian 


era. 
7 


~- 


Among the oldest place names in Scandinavia are certain un- 
compounded nature names, such as Vdmern and Vditern, the names 



































MAP III 


Place names ending in -boda in Ostergétland, Sweden 


of Sweden’s two largest lakes; names of some rivers, mountains, forests 
etc. Original nature names have in many instances been adopted as 
names of habitations. This is the case of the farm names Berg, Nas, 
Sten, and Vreta in Ostra Stenby. At least Nas and Sten are—for rea- 
sons stated below—of considerable age. 
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e BERG bergh C 42, (i) berghe 1447 RA, Berga 1545, 1547 jb, 
Berg(h) 1535-1878 jb. 

This name contains the noun OSw. bergh n., Sw. berg ’rock, moun- 
tain.’ The forms in -a are due to influence of names with a plural -a, 
like Berga, Ljunga, etc. 

NAS Nes (mellin wike) 1307 DS 2, p. 505, Nes 1377 KVAH 24, 
. p. 326, nees 1478 RA, Nass 1653 ROS, Nas 1535-1878 jb. 

This name is OSw. nes ‘isthmus.’ Originally, the name refers to a 
ridge—a former peninsula— on which the estate is located. The fact 
that the estate has a very large area of land indicates considerable 
age. 

STEN (ii) Digrestene 1352 SD 6, p. 381, (4) Stene 1370 RAP, 
(jnnan) steene 1377 KVAH 24, p. 327, Steen 1493 RA. 

This farm, as well as Brogsten and Sten in the neighboring parish 
of Konungsund,‘ has its name from an old fortification of stone of 
which remnants remain.' The word sfen ‘stone’ is often used in place 
names of central Sweden, indicating primitive strongholds which have 
been dated as of the Period of Migrations.® Cf. the numerous German 
Burgnamen ending in -stein.” 

The farm which, since the Medieval Period, has been the parson- 
age of the parish is sometimes called Stora Sten (cf. Digrestene 1352, to 
OSw. digher ‘big’) in contrast to Sten (also called Lilla Sten) in Konung- 
sund. The third name in the group, Brogsten (<older Broasten), con- 
tains OSw. bro f. ‘bridge; road’; a parasitic g(<w) between an o and 
an immediately following vowel is not uncommon in this dialect.® 
Probably, all three farms originally formed a single unit which later 
was divided. The people who livec at and around this original Sten 
were called stenboar ‘stone-dwellers,’ hence the medieval name of the 
parish, Stenbo sokn (1402 SD 1, p. 98, etc.). Due to influence from the 
numerous farm names ending in -by, the name was changed to 
Stenby during the 16th century. 

VRETA (in) wretum 1304, DS 2, p. 433, (7) wretom 1381 UB, (7) 
Wretum 1402 SD 1, p. 98, Wreta 1540 jb. 


‘A fourth farm, called Nyastheen, is mentioned once in a document dated 1481 
(in Riksarkivet, Stockholm). 

5 For details see Gésta Franzen, Vikbolandets by- och girdnamn (Uppsala 1937), 
pp. 131 f. 

6 Cf. G. Franzen, op. cit., p. 122 where literature is listed. 

7 Cf. Adolf Helbok, Die Ortsnamen im Deutschen (Berlin 1939), p. 73. 

’Cf. A. T. Alander, Konsonanterna i Ostergitlands folkmél (Uppsala, 1935), 1, pp. 
137 ff. 
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This name is OSw. vrefer m., Sw. vret ‘newly cleared plot of land,’ 
which is common in place names and dialects in central Sweden. Cf. 
Norw. (v)reit m. ‘small field’ and (v)reit f. ‘furrow,’ Olcel. reiir m. 
‘space marked out; square on a chessboard,’ Prim. Norse wraita (Acc. 
masc.?) ‘(runic) inscription’; cf. Germanic *wri/an ‘to engrave, 
write.’ 

The original meaning of vrefer has been discussed by several schol- 
ars. Natan Lindqvist" has referred to an old custom of encircling land 
that has been cleared for burn-beating with a furrow made with a so 
called forsvigg;" this was supposed to prevent fire from spreading; 
thus, the word should originally have been used about the furrow and 
secondarily about the encircled piece of land. Jéran Sahlgren,” on 
the other hand, explains vre/er as ‘something that has been cut by 
the plough.’ Neither explanation is convincing; the first lacks depend- 
able parallels, and the latter does not point to anything typical of a 
vret. I prefer to explain the vret as a piece of land which has been 
marked out for burning and (temporary) cultivation with a furrow or 
line. Good parallels are OSw. vadhi m. and vadh n. ‘boundary’ or ‘piece 
of land that has been separated with a demarcation line,’ from the 
verb OSw. vadha ‘to mark out a boundary.’ Cf. also the Swedish dia- 
lect word vrete m., a tool for marking.” 


3 


Compound nature names may, like simple names, be very old or 
of late date. We have several farm names of this type in Ostra Stenby. 

BJARKUSA (de) byarghusom 1304 DS 2, p. 433, (i) Biekhusom™ 
1402 SD 1, p. 98, (¢) bierkhws 1434 SM, p. 25, (i) berchvsom 1488 
RA, Bérkessa 1535 jb, Bidrkussa 1545 jb. 

This name belongs to a farm located at a small stream, called 
Bjadrkusadn, 2 kilometers from Braviken. The second element is OSw. 
os n. ‘outlet,’ and the name must go back to a time when the water 
level of Braviken was considerably higher than now. Place names con- 
taining -os have, as a rule, either the name of, or a noun referring to, 
outflowing water as first element. It therefore is likely that an old 


* Sophus Bugge, Norges Indskrifter med de eldre Runer (Christiania, 1891-1903), 
I, p. 222. 

‘0 Natan Lindqvist, Bjdrka Sdby ortnamn (Stockholm, 1926), pp. 104 ff. 

'! Name of hammer-shaped stones believed to have belonged to the god Thor. 
\2 Arkiv for nordisk filologi, xtv1 (1930), p. 111. 
18 See further G. Franzen, op. cit., pp. 123 ff. 
\¢ Scribe’s error for bierkhusom. 
'S See Johan Kalén, “Om namnet Faurds,” Namn och bygd rx (1921), pp. 132 ff. 
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river name *Bierka is preserved in this name. An OSw. *Bierka, fem. 
én-stem, derived from the a-broken stem of OSw. diork, Olcel. djork, 
Ags. beorc f. ‘birch,’ would correspond to ONorw. Bjarka which is 
known from several parts of Norway. 

The o of the second element -os has in the medieval forms become 
«u because of its position in syllable of secondary stress;!” thus, its 
connection with os was lost, and the element interpreted as Sw. hus 
‘house’; cf. Aus in Scania and Arhus in Jutland, with identical de- 
velopment.'* The local pronunciation bjerkse shows that « was fur- 
ther weakened and finally syncopated.'® 

ROTENBERG Rotenbdarg 1676 RO, Rotenberg 1680-1879 jb. 

The name is relatively late and was in all likelihood given by a 
member of the German Ro/kirch family which owned the estate from 
1625 to about 1685.”° 

The estate was formed by the combination of two old farms: 
Torsnés (Tordznes, Tordsnes 1414 SD 2, p. 333, Thorsnes 1428 and 
1434 SM, p. 25, torsnes 1463 UB), and Torslund(a), ((i) Thorslunde 
1412 SD 2, p. 515, Thorslund 1420 SD 3, p. 541 thorsslunda 1424 RA)” 
Both names have numerous counterparts in Sweden and the other 
Scandinavian countries and are customarily interpreted as containing 
the genitive form of the name of the god Tor, Olcel. Dérr.* 

The possibility that Torsnds contains the personal name OSw. 
Thordh, Olcel. Pérdr, as suggested by Magnus Lundgren,” is not likely 
because one would expect the original genitive form, Thorda(r), in an 
old place name such as this; the d in Tordsnes (1414) is probably due 
to an attempt to etymologize on the part of the scribe. 

VALTERSTEN (ij) waltersiena, valierstene 1370 RA, (ti) Waltar- 
stene 1401 SD 1, p. 47, (i) walterstene 1428 RA, Valtersten 1535-1878 
jb. 


'6 See O. Rygh, Norske Elvenavne (Kristiania, 1904), pp. 14 f. Fora possible Swedish 
equivalent see Natan Lindqvist, op. cit., pp. 39 ff. 

'7 Adolf Noreen, Altschwedische Grammatik (Halle, 1904), p. 104. 

18 For the development of -os in place names see K. G. Ljunggren, “Till utveck- 
lingen av os, dse i ortnamn,” Nomina Germanica (Lund, 1935), pp. 122 ff. 

‘8 For parallel developments, see Franzen, of. cit., p. 110. 

#0 Anton Ridderstad, op. cit., p. 984. Ridderstad’s statement that the estate was 
called Ostra Nas seems not to be confirmed by any other source. 

*t Probably identical with a cottage Torslund on the estate of Rotenberg. 

* See for instance Gunnar Knudsen in Nordisk Kultur (Stockholm, Oslo, K¢ben- 
havn, 1942), xxvi, p. 33, Oskar Lundberg, ibid., p. 45, and Magnus Olsen, ibid., pp. 
60 f. Regarding our two names see also Elias Wessén, “Forntida gudsdyrkan i Oster- 
gotland,” Meddelanden fran Ostergitlands fornminnes-och museiforening 1921, p. 100. 

*% Magnus Lundgren, “Personnamn fran medeltiden,” Nyare bidrag till kinnedom 
om de svenska landsmdlen ock svenskt folkliv, x: 6, p. 266. 
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Valtersten seems not to belong to the group of place names in 
-sten which refer to prehistoric stone fortifications (cf. supra under 
Sten). No traces of such have been found in the neighborhood; on 
the other hand, a noun vallersten is known from the dialect which, 
according to Arthur Nordén,™ has the meaning ‘‘stenblock som genom 
en naturens lek kommit att ligga uppstétt pa nagra mindre stenar i 
sadant lige att man med ringa kraft kunnat fa blocket att vicka 
éver fin At ena in At andra sidan.” Furthermore, Nordén mentions 
that a block of stone fitting this definition has been found near the 
farm, although it has recently been destroyed. 

Our name shows that the noun valtersten goes back at least to the 
Medieval Period. The first element is the adjective Olcel. valir ‘un- 
stable, unsteady,’ Mod. Icel. valtur ‘ustadig,’® Swed. dialects (Oster- 
gétland) valter ‘rank, som latt valter, kringer; ora en bat.’” 

AHAGEN Ahagen 1560 jb. Ahagann 1587 jb, Ahagen 1676 RO, 
1878 jb. 

The fact that the name has definite form shows that it is relatively 
late; it is composed of d ‘stream’ and hage ‘enclosed pasture.’ The farm 
is situated at the river Bjirkusaan. 

ALLONO Ole 1402 SD 1, p. 98, Olgé 1412 SD 2, p. 515, Olgg 1535 
jb, Oléé 1588 jb, Olé 1576 RO; Ollenéé 1580 Trolles jb, Allené 1876 R6, 
Alloné 1878 jb. 

The -e in the oldest form (Ole 1402) does not prevent an interpre- 
tation of the second element as 6 ‘island.’ A development of é>e in 
syllables with secondary stress is recorded in place names as early 
as the 14th century.*® The first element could be the genitive form of 
an OSw. personal name *Ole—corresponding to ODa. Oli**® and ON. 
Oli—which seems to be evidenced in the OSw. place name Olastum.*° 

The present name Alloné (cf. dllon ‘acorn’) appears about the same 
time that a mansion was built about a mile north-west of Olé.*! The 


* In the Norrképings Tidningar, April 1937. Attempts to find the word in other 
sources have proved futile. Dr. Dag Strémbiick, director of Landsmalsarkivet in Upp- 
sala, writes to the author in a letter of October 22, 1948: “Vi ha intet beligg p&4 samman- 
sittningen valtersten, men bildningen synes ju fullt antaglig ur formell synpunkt.” 

% Geir T. Zoéga, A Concise Dictionary of Old Icelandic (Oxford, 1926), p. 469. 

*% Sigfis Bléndal, Islandsk-Dansk Ordbog (Reykjavik, 1920-1924), u, p. 907. 

27 Johan Ernst Rietz, Svenskt dialekt-lexikon (Lund 1867), p. 829. 

28 G. Franzen, op. cit., pp. 144 f. 

29 Regarding this name see G. Knudsen og Marius Kristensen, Danmarks gamle 
Personnavne: I. Fornavne (K¢benhavn, 1936-1948), pp. 1043 f. 

30 Magnus Lundgren, op. cit., p. 186. 

* Ridderstad, op. cit., p. 985. 
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old farm which is still marked on Jean de Rogier’s map of 1676 was 
later abandoned, and the name disappeared. 


4 


The majority of the names within the parish consist of original 
habitation names. The following types are represented: names ending 
in -hem, -inge, -stad, -by, and -torp. 

The Scandinavian place names in -hem (West Scand. -heim) have 
their main occurrence in Norway, where about 1000 are found. They 
are also numerous in Jutland and south-western Sweden, but are rare 
in other parts of the latter country. They represent one of the oldest 
types among the original habitation names; the oldest layer is prob- 
ably from the Period of the Folkwanderings (400-600 A.D.), but the 
type was still productive during the Viking Age (800-1050 A.D.) as 
is evident from the presence of heim-names in the Norwegian Viking 
settlements in Iceland, Shetland, and the Orkneys. 

The meaning of this place name element, which is the same word 
OSw. hem n. ‘home, dwelling-place, world,’ OlIcel. heimr m. ‘place of 
abode, world,’ Goth. haims f. ‘hamlet,’ OHG. heim m. or n. ‘house, 
home,’ Ags. hém m. ‘home, abode, house (with land), village,’ has 
been subject to much discussion. Modern scholars, however, are 
inclined to think that we have an older layer among these names 
with the meaning ‘(settled) district’? and a more recent one with a 
secondary meaning ‘farm, village.’ The latter interpretation fits most 
of the Scandinavian names.* 

In Ostra Stenby the group is represented by one name only. 

GLADHEM Gladheem 1410 SD 2, p. 333, Gladheem 1413 ibid., 
pp. 712 and 726, Gladhem 1413 ibid., p. 704, glaahim 1498 RA, Gladem 
1545 jb. 

Natan Lindqvist suggests that the first element of this name is the 
adjective glad with the meaning ‘clear, bright’ as in Glan (<*Gladen), 
name of a lake in Ostergétland. This interpretation has been criticized 
by Nils Odeen* who instead calls attention to a Swedish dialect word 
glad n. ‘open space in a forest, glade,’ a derivation from the adjective. 
Odeen’s suggestion seems likely; however, a third possibility should 


% Cf. Kristian Hald, De danske Stednavne paa -um (K¢benhavn, 1942). In this 
valuable monograph the literature about the names is listed and the results of previous 
studies are critically discussed. 

*% Natan Lindqvist, op. cit., p. 97. 

4 In Sydsvenska ortnammssdllskapets drsskrift, 1928-1929, p. 14. 
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not be overlooked, namely that the name might contain an equivalent 
to Norwegian glad n. ‘sunset’ and thus belong with names which refer 
to the fact that the sunset can be seen over the locality from a certain 
place.® 


re) 


Dating from the Roman Iron Age (B.C.-400 A.D.) and the Period 
of Folkwanderings are the Swedish place names in -inge (OSw. also 
~inga and -unga). The type is known from practically all the Germanic 
territory: it is common in England, Germany, Denmark, and Sweden; 
it does not, however, occur in Norway. 

A detailed investigation of the Swedish imge-names was published 
in 1904 by Elof Hellquist,* who interpreted the majority of them as 
inhabitant names, originally in the genitive plural and with a word 
for ‘farm’ or ‘land’ understood as head-word. The presupposed inhab- 
itant names—which secondarily had become place names—were for 
the most part derived from personal names by Hellquist; for instance, 
OSw. Aklunge was explained from an assumed *Aklunga by(r) ‘the 
farm of the decendants of *A kle.’ 

But Hellquist’s theories have not remained uncontradicted by 
other scholars. It is obvious that in most cases the basic word is not— 
as Hellquist maintained—a personal name, but a toponymic word. 
The question whether the forms in -imge are to be explained as ia- 
derivations, OSw. dative sing., or genitive plur. (with -a weakened 
to -e) is still being debated.*” 

We have 3 imge-names in Ostra Stenby: 

FLEM MINGE (i) flemge c 42, Fflemminge 1543 jb, Fleminge 1545 
jb, Flamminge 1676 RO. 

The same name occurs in Ekeby parish in western Ostergétland. 
Hellquist, of. cit., p. 188, lists the name together with those of doubtful 
origin. As a possibility he suggests a family name Fleming ‘Fleming’ 
which according to T. E. Karsten might be evidenced in some place 
names in Finland.** 





% Cf. Hjalmar Falk in Norske Gaardnavne (Kristiania, 1909), v, p. 105, under 
Gladeim; names of this type have also been discussed by Evald Lidén in Namn och bygd 
IV (1916), pp. 89 ff. and Otto von Friesen in Nysvenska Studier 1931, pp. 151 ff. 

% Elof Heliquist, Om de svenska ortnamnen pd -inge, -unge ock -unga (Goteborg, 
1904). 

*” Cf. especially J. Palmér, “Skanska ortnamn av typen Kdolinge och Varpinge,” 
Arkiv for nordisk filologi tu (1936), pp. 38 ff., Ivar Lundahl in Ortnamnen i Alvsborgs 
lin (Stockholm, 1948), 1, pp. 55 ff., and C. I. Stahle, Studier dover de svenska ortnamnen 
pd -inge (Lund, 1946). 

% T. E. Karsten in Joukahainen, Album utgifvet af den dsterbotiniska Afdelningen 
(Helsingfors, 1904), Vol. 12, p. 279; also Karsten, ““Germanisch-finnische Lehnwort- 
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It is not likely, however, that we should have had several Flemish 
settlers in Ostergétland at the time of the imge-colonization. I prefer 
to connect the two names with the stem in the farm name Flemma 
which also is found in Ostergétland (Stjarnorp parish).*® This stem I 
consider identical with Baltic Swedish flem n. ‘slem; ett slags strémoln; 
utslag pa kroppen’;*® cf. the adjective flemmog ‘slemmig’;" cf. also 
Norw. fleima f. ‘tynd Sky’ and the adjective fleimaatt ‘uklar, taaget ;’ 
Shetl. flem, flim ‘hinde dekke,’ spec. ‘fedthinde, fedt som flyder pa 
overfladen af en vedske, fedt som skummes af vand, hvori k¢d 
koges.’# 

Flemma is probably originally a river name—the farm is situated 
at a small river—referring to the appearance or consistency of the 
water. Identical in origin with this name might be the Norwegian farm 
name Flemma in Tingvoll which originally is a river name, too.“ 

Flemminge in Ekeby which lies close to the river Svartén could be 
a derivation from an earlier name of that stream. 

Flemminge in Ostra Stenby, on the other hand, is not situated near 
any water, but the root-word could refer to muddy land, marsh, etc. 
If so, there are good parallels in names like Slimminge (Skane), to 
the Germanic stem slim- ‘mud, slime,’ and Slevringe (Ostergétland), to 
the stem in Engl. dial. sliver ‘salive, dribbling from the mouth,’ Dan. 
dial. slivver ‘slime, foam’ etc.“ 

KJORTLINGE (i) kiortlynge C 42, Kiortlinnge 1543 jb, Kiort- 
linge 1676 RO. 

Hellquist, op. cit., p. 81, presupposes a family name OSw. *K yri- 
linger, a ling-derivation from a personal name formed from the stem 
in the Swed. adjective kort, German kurz ‘short.’ As parallels he refers 





studien,” Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae (Helsingfors, 1915), Tom. xtv, No. 2, 
pp. 249 ff. 

*® That these names probably are related has been pointed out by Hjalmar Lind- 
roth in Namn och bygd v (1917), p. 51. But Lindroth’s suggestion that the stem is 
Scand. *flam- in Old Norse flema ‘to drive away’ is hardly plausible. 

‘© H. Vendell, Ordbok ver de éstsvenska dialekterna (Helsingfors, 1904-1907), p. 207. 

"| Tbid. 

* Ivar Aasen, Norsk Ordbog (Kristiania, 1918), p. 166b. 

‘8 J. Jakobsen, Etymologisk ordbog over det norréne sprog pd Shetland (K¢benhavn, 
1908-1921), p. 172b. 

‘* Written (7) Flemmo 1484 DN, v, p. 665; local pronunciation is feemmd (Norske 
Gaardnavne xi, p. 372). Th. Petersen’s and Magnus Olsen’s derivation (cf. Magnus 
Olsen, Norréne Studier (Oslo, 1938), pp. 55 f.) from Old Norse faumr m. ‘violent 
stream’ presupposes a phonetic development which is less convincing than a monoph- 
thongization of ei>e. 

 Stahle, op. cit., pp. 517 f. 
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to Kértinge, OSw. Kyrtinge (Vaistmanland) and Engl. Kirtling 
(Cambridgeshire). 

Against Hellquist’s derivation of the Swedish names is that kort 
is considered a fairly young loanword (from MLG. kort) which one does 
not expect to find represented in the vocabulary of the inge-names. In 
the case of Kjortlinge it is preferable to suggest a derivation from an 
OSw. by-name *Kiortil, identical with the noun, OSw. kiortil, ON. 
kyrtill m. ‘kirtle,’ which is an early loan-word in the Scandinavian 
languages.” 

TROMLINGE (af) trymlinge 1477 C 26, irdmlyge C 42, Thrimm- 
linnghe 1543 jb. 

Hellquist, of. cit., p. 155, interprets the name as a /ing-derivation 
from a personal name corresponding either to ODa. Thrum(i) or an 
OSw. *Thrym which, according to Magnus Lundgren, op. cit., p. 276, 
is evidenced by the place name Trimstorp in Vastergétland. The Dan- 
ish name, however, is weak support for such a derivation since it is 
extremely rare and possibly a late metathasis-form of an original 
*Thurme.” Furthermore, there is no evidence of an OSw. *Thrym 
because Trimstrop contains a name with an old i in the stem.** The 
primary word in this name is probably, as suggested by Stahle,*® 
the common Swedish dialect word trum, trumme m. ‘tree-trunk; muz- 
zle, snout’ which is found in other place names with reference to pro- 
jecting formations; cf. also the ablauted form Olcel. bromr m. ‘brim, 
edge.’ 

6 


One of the main groups among the Scandinavian habitation names 
are those ending in -sta(d) (Sweden and Norway) and -sted (Denmark). 
Sweden has about 2,000, most of them located in the central parts of 
the country,®5® Denmark has 220,°' and Norway and Iceland have 
2,500 and 1,100 respectively.” The majority of the Swedish names 
have been assigned to the Roman Iron Age and the Period of Migra- 
tions. A younger layer is found in the western and northwestern 


4 An ON. by-name Kyriill is listed by E. H. Lind, Norsk-islindska personbinamn 
frin medeltiden (Uppsala, 1920-1921), p. 231. 

‘7 Cf. Gunnar Knudsen and Marius Kristensen, op. cit., pp. 137 ff. 

“8 Cf. Ivar Lundahl, Falbygdens by- och gérdnamn (Giteborg, 1927), pp. 168 f. 

* Op. cit., pp. 323 f. 

* G. Franzen in Nordisk kultur (Stockholm, Oslo, Kgbenhavn, 1939), v, pp. 137 
ff. (with extension map). 

5' Gunnar Knudsen, ibid., pp. 95 ff. 
® Magnus Olsen, ibid., pp. 24 ff. 
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provinces where the type was productive during the Viking Period 
or at the same time as in neighboring Norway and in Iceland. 

The last element, ON. stadr, OSw. stadher m. ‘place,’ had originally 
the plural form, OSw. -stadhir (-a, -um, genitive and dative respec- 
tively), and the meaning was probably ‘dwelling place.’ In the old 
names the first compound seems always to be a personal name. 

Ostra Stenby parish has no less than 12 stad-names: 

AGELSTAD Agellstada 1539 jb, Aglestad 1550 jb, Agelstad 1560- 
1878 jb. 

The first element (with “thick /”’ according to the local pronunci- 
ation) seems to be the genitive form of an OSw. personal name *A ghle, 
which also might be preserved in the place name Albdck, OSw. 
Aghlabek, in Uppland.® I interpret *Aghle as a weak form (Prim. 
Scand. *a3i/é) of the well-known West Scand. Egill; cf. West Scand. 
Kaila (fem.) and Ketill. An umlauted form, *Zghle, is preserved in 
two stad-names from Niarke.™ 

FETTJESTAD (j) fitastatha 1378 RA, (i) fyttyastadom C 42 
Fittiestada 1539 jb, Fitttesta 1541 jb. 

I have earlier® interpreted this name as containing OSw. fi f. 
‘meadow-land at a lake or a stream,’ which occurs in many Scandi- 
navian place names; cf. Fettjestad (jn fytyastadhum 1315 DS 3) in the 
parish of Gammalkil, Ostergétland, and a Norwegian Fitjestad (Norske 
Gaardnavne, xvi (Kristiania, 1905, p. 272). Thus, these names do not 
belong to the group of genuine s/ad- names. 

GALLESTAD (i) Gallirstadhum 1412 SD 2, p. 515, (¢) gallastadhom 
C 42, Gallesta, Gallersta 1546 jb, Gallesta 1612-1878 jb. 

The first element is the genitive form of the OSw. man’s name 
Galle, probably identical with the well-known ON. by-name Galli.® 
The r before st in some of the forms is thus not original; it is a 
parasitic r, frequently developed in this position. 

GULLESTAD (i) Gullastadhum 1412 SD 2, p. 515, (7) gullastadum 
1447 RA, (i) gullestadom C 42, Gullerstadh 1545 jb. Gulsta 1676 RO. 

The first element is the man’s name Gulle which is found in a runic 
inscription (written Kuli) on the Hégby-stone in Ostergétland.*” The 


8 Magnus Lundgren, op. cit., p. 9. 

J. Sahigren in Namn och bygd, xv (1927), pp. 60 and 85. 

5 Cf. Otto von Friesen in Nysvenska studier 1931, p. 161. 

% E. H. Lind, op. cit., p. 97; Nils Odeen, Studier i Smdlands bebyggelsehistoria 
(Lund, 1927), p. 87. 

5? Erik Brate, Ostergitlands runinskrifter (= Sveriges runinskrifter, 1; Stockholm, 
1911-1918), pp. 80 ff. 
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name is probably a shortened form of Gudhlef etc.** Regarding the r 
in Gullerstadh (1545), cf. the previous name. 

GOKSTAD (i) gikstadhom 1376 RA, (j) gékstadhum 1381 UB, 
(i) Gékstadom 1410 SD 2, p. 333, (4) Gékstadhum 1413 SD 2, pp. 712 and 
726, (4) géxstadom C 42. 

The first element is an OSw. by-name Gk, corresponding to the 
ON. nick-name Gaukr ‘cuckoo.”** 

GOSTAD (j) gétssta 1510 VL, Gésthada 1543 jb, Gédstade 1544 
jb, Gidsta 1676 RO. 

The oldest form indicates that the first element is the genitive of 
the common OSw. man’s name G¢f, ODa. G¢i, ON. Gauitr. 

HALGESTAD Helgestadha 1543 jb, Helgestad 1550 jb. 

The first element is the OSw. man’s name Helghe which originally 
is the weak form of the adjective helagher ‘holy.’ 

HINNESTAD (i) Hinnestadhum 1412 SD 2, p. 515; 1413 ibid., 
pp. 704, 712 and 726, (i) Hinnestadhom 1413 KVAH 24, p. 329, (7) 
hindestadom C 42, Hindersta 1575 jb. 

The etymology of this name is uncertain. The first element might 
be genitive in -a(r) of an OSw. by-name Hind ‘hind’ (a Magnus Hind 
is actually mentioned in a document dated 1410: SD 2, p. 263 f.). 
The assimilation of md>mnn which must be supposed to have occurred 
in the oldest form is not evidenced after accented syllables before 
1450 according to A. Noreen, Altschwedische Grammatik, §292:2, 
but the development seems to have taken place earlier in place names: 
cf. G. Franzen, Vikbolandets by- och girdnamm, p. 215. 

JARSTAD (i) Jerastadum 1413 SD 2, p. 704, (i) hierelstada 1478 
RA, (i) ierstade 1479 RA, (i) hyaralstadom C 42, Hidrastada 1535 
jb.* 

The first element is the genitive form of an OSw. *Jeri, a short- 
name formed from J@rund, lervidh etc.; cf. Jérsta, OSw. Jerastum 
DS 5, p. 492, in Sédermanland. The forms hierelstada and hyaral- 
stadom are due to association with the name Harald and its umlauted 
by-form Hereld. 

SELINGSTAD (1) syllingstadom C 42, Silingstada 1535 jb, 
Selingstade 1544 jb. a 

8 Cf. Assar Janzén in Nordisk kultur (Stockholm, Oslo, Kgbenhavn, 1947) vu, p. 
241. 

59 A joan gék is mentioned in a document from 1460 in RA. 


5° Two forms, (4) Jerestadom, Hierestadom 1410 SD 2, p. 333, might refer to this 
name. 
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The first element is an OSw. man’s name *Siling; this might be the 
name of a person who comes from a place whose name contains Sw. 
dial. sil, sel n:.‘smooth water in a stream.’ Cf. the explanation of 
*Skieldung in the following name. 

SKALLINGSTAD (in villa) skioldungstadhum 1329 DS 4, p. 93, 
(j) skelnugxstadha 1376*RAP no. 1864, (j) skellingxstadhom 1383 
LSB, skalingsta C 42, Skellesta 1542 jb, Skellensta 1544 jb. 

The same place name occurs in the parish of Taby, only a few miles 
south-west. I have earlier® interpreted both names as containing an 
OSw. personal name *Skieldung, derived from either the OSw. man’s 
name Skiold (genitive Skielda(r)), or from a place name containing 
OSw. skiolder m. ‘shield.’® The original suffix-ung has been replaced 
by the more common -ing; for the development Skdllingstad > Skal- 
lensta> Skdllesta which is evidenced by forms from the 16th century, 
see Franzen, of, cit., p. 215. The writing -#u- instead of -un- in the 
second oldest form is due to a scribe’s error. Magnus Lundgren 
(op. cit., p. 235) has erroneously constructed a man’s name *Skelnu(n)g 
on the basis of this form. 

YSTAD (i) ydzstada 1478 RA, Issestada 1535 jb, Ysestadha 1543 
jb, Jessastad 1546 jb, Ista 1560 jb, Ydsta 1570 jb. 

The oldest form indicates that the first element is the genitive of 
the man’s name OSw. Yd. Later writings show association with forms 
of the name Johannes. 


/ 

The largest group of primary habitation names from the pre- 
medieval era in Sweden consists of those ending in -by. This element 
has been used in approximately 3,400 names.® The type is common 
also in Denmark (about 650 names)™ and Norway,® as well as in Dan- 
ish and Norwegian viking settlements. 

In Sweden we find a striking similarity between the names in 
-by and -stad in respect to geography. In many regions, however, the 
by-habitations are peripherally situated in relation to the stad-farms, 
a fact which indicates that the former are younger than the latter. 


8 Vikbolandets by- och girdnamn (Uppsala, 1937), p. 221. 

62 We have two such names (Skalsund and Skdllvik) in this area. 

68 Cf. G. Franzen, Nordisk Kultur (Stockholm, Oslo, K¢benhavn, 1939), v, p. 140. 
* G. Knudsen, ibid., p. 85. 

8 M. Olsen, tbid., pp. 22 f. 
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It has been assumed that the majority of the Swedish names in -by 
belong to the Viking Period.® 

The meaning of dy in old place names is probably ‘dwelling place, 
farm.’ The first element is frequently a word referring to the nature 
of the location, like berg ‘mountain,’ dal ‘valley,’ d ‘stream,’ etc. Per- 
sonal names rarely occur in this type, except in some regions where-by 
was productive during the Medieval Period. 

In Ostra Stenby we have 5 names which belong to this group: 

EKEBY ekeby 1304, DS 2 p. 434, Ekby 1539 jb, Ekiby 1541 jb. 

The first element is OSw. eke n. ‘oak forest.’ We have about 85 
farms with this name in Sweden. 

ENEBY Eneby 1434 SM, no. 79, 1543 jb. 

The first element is OSw. *éne, Sw. dial. ene n. ‘juniper bushes, 
place where juniper grows.’ The name occurs in more than 40 places 
in Sweden. 

FYRBY fyroby 1376, RAP, no. 1864, Fyriby 1410 SD 2, p. 333, 
firiby 1428 RA, foreby C 42, Fureby 1544 jb, Féreby 1560 jb, Fyrby 
1680 jb. 

This name contains, as the two previous ones a tree-collective, 
OSw. *fyri n., corresponding to Sw. dial. fyre, fore, fere, an ia-deriva- 
tion of fur ‘fir-tree.’ In the earliest form the scribe has erroneously 
reconstructed the connecting vowel as an 0. 

GREBY gridhby 1423 RA, Gredby 1543 jb, Gridby 1612 jb, Greby 
1793 jb. 

This name contains OSw. gryt, ON. gridit n. ‘stones.’ Due to partial 
assimilation with the following 8, ¢ has early become d which later 
was syncopated. For parallels to this development, as well as for the 
development 7>jy>i>e, see Hellquist, op. cit., p. 42. 

SABY Séby 1535 jb, 1676 RO. 

The first element is the stem-form of OSw. sio(r) m. ‘lake, sea.” 
The farm is situated near the bay of Braviken. 


8 


The settlement of Ostra Stenby was about completed during the 
Viking Period, as is evidenced by the fact that we find only one type 
of primary habitation names from the later period represented, namely 
-torp. 

The names in -/orp constitute the most characteristic place name 


6 Elof Hellquist, De svenska ortnamnen pd -by (Géteborg, 1918), pp. 113 ff. 
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group in Sweden during the Middle Ages. This type is common in most 
parts of the country, except in the north, and with about 7,500 names 
it surpasses all other groups of primary habitation names numerically.” 
The torp-habitations reflect the extensive colonization of the forest 
regions which began with the cessation of the Viking expeditions. The 
meaning of the word is ‘croft, small farm’ and many of these names 
indicate colonization by people of humble social origin, former 
thralls, etc.** 

ASPETORP Espetorp 1575 jb, Aspetorp 1612-1878 jb. 

The earliest form indicates that the first element originally was 
Swed. dial. dspe n. ‘aspen grove’ which appears in several place names 
from Vikbolandet (Aspedal, Aspeskér, etc.). All later forms, however, 
contain the non-umlauted synonym aspe. 

PANKETORP Stenbotorp 1539-1542 jb, Torp 1575 jb, Pannche- 
torp 1578 jb, Pancketorp 1599 jb, Panketorp 1676 RO. 

In the earliest records this farm is called simply Tor? or, alter- 
natively, Stenbotorp “‘the Sten-dwellers’ croft’; cf. Sten, p. 535 supra. 
The first element in the present name I interpret as Panke,® the nick- 
nam. .: a tenant or owner at the end of the 16th century. The 
Ostergétland dialects have a noun panke m. ‘half-grown pig,’ and from 
the neighboring province of Smaland Rietz” lists panking ‘half-grown 
pig; small, fat horse,’ panker m. ‘small boy,’ and pankea f. ‘small girl.’ 
The stem, which is of obscure origin (cf. E. Hellquist, Svensk etymolo- 
gisk ordbok (2nd edition, Lund, 1939), p. 747) has obviously been 
used for words denoting small persons and animals. An OSw. by-name 
Panka, formed from the words listed above or from Swed. panka ‘bed- 
bug’ is mentioned by E. Hellquist, “‘Fornsvenska tillnamn,” Xenia 
Lideniana (Stockholm, 1912), p. 97. 

TITTORP Tythorp 1434 SM, p. 25, tylorp C 42, titorp 1535 jb, 
Tijtorp 1545 jb. 

The first element is genitive of the man’s name OSw. Tie, which 
is a short form of names containing OSw. Ti-, ON. T9.” 

ULVETORP wlfwatorp C 42, Wiffuetorp 1545-1599 jb. 

The first element is the genitive form of an OSw. man’s name 
67 Cf. G. Franzen in Nordisk kultur (Stockholm, Oslo, K¢benhavn, 1939), v, pp. 
147 ff. (with extension map). 

8 Cf. J. Sahlgren in Namn och bygd x (1922), pp. 141 f. 

°° A Pedher Panke is mentioned 1401 in SDI, p. 45. 


© Rietz, op. cit., p. 494. 
™ Cf. Assar Janzén in op. cit., p. 245. 
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*Ulve, corresponding to ODa. Ulvi, which is evidenced in place 
names.” 


ODETORP Odhethorp 1376 RAP, édhetorp 1478 RA, Odetorp 1543 


The first element is genitive of the man’s name OSw. Odhe, ON. 
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medieval land-register in Riksarkivet, Stockholm 

Diplomatarium Norvegicum (Kristiania, 1847 ff.) 

Diplomatarium Suecanum, ed. J. G. Liljegren (Stockholm, 
1829 ff.) 

land-register in Kammararkivet, Stockholm 

Kungliga Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens 
Handlingar (Stockholm, 1789 ff.) 

(document in) Linképings stiftsbibliotek 

Middle Low German 

Old Danish 

Old Norse 

Old Swedish 

(document in) Riksarkivet, Stockholm 

Svenska Riks-Archivets pergamentsbref 1351-1400 (Stock. 
holm, 1866-1872). 

Jean de Rogier, Geographiske Carta éfuer Furstendémet 
Ostergiétaland, 1676 (Ms. in Uppsala universitetsbiblio- 
tek) 

Jeaa de Rogier, Karta dver Ostanstang 1653, ed. E. Ring- 

borg (Norrképing, 1924). 

Svenskt diplomatarium, nya serien (Stockholm, 1875 ff.) 

Sven Tunberg, Svenska medeltidsregister (Stockholm, 1937) 
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™ G. Franzen, Vikbolandets by- och girdnamn (Uppsala, 1937), p. 137. 
78 [ am indebted to Svenska Ortnamnsarkivet in Uppsala for supplying the older 


' forms of the place names and to Docent Ivar Modéer, Uppsala, for records of some of 
the personal names discussed in this article. 
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FRAGMENT EINES FRUHMITTELHOCH- 
DEUTSCHEN PREDIGTWERKS 


IN MEINER Fragmentensammlung befinden sich (als Nr. 8) fiinf 
Pergamentstreifen, die im 16. Jahrhundert zum Einbinden eines 
Drucks der Basler Offizin Froben als Klebematerial verwendet worden 
waren. Sie sind 14 cm breit und 2.2 bis 3.8 cm hoch. Sie stammen 
aus zwei Blittern von 14 cm Breite und ca. 19 cm Héhe. Der Buch- 
binder zerschnitt die Blatter auf je sechs Querstreifen. Yon einem 
Blatt sind die Streifen 1, 2 und 5 (6 war leer), von dem zweiten die 
Streifen 1 und 2 vorhanden. Es kamen ca. 30 Zeilen auf die Seite zu 
stehen. Die kleine, gleichmifige Schrift zeigt die Merkmale des 
anfangenden 13. Jahrhunderts. An zwei Stellen begegnen die h-fér- 
migen z, wihrend sonst z die iibliche Form des friihen 13. Jahrhunderts 
hat. Es finden sich nur lange /, keine runden s. 

Obwohl manche Stellen abgewaschen, bezw. abgeschabt und auch 
Kleisterspuren vorhanden sind, ist der Text fast restlos zuverlissig zu 
lesen. Einige Anfangsbuchstaben und Uberschriften sind rot. Als 
Interpunktion begegnen nur Punkte. Der Abdruck gibt den Text 
buchstabengetreu ohne Auflésung der Abkiirzungen und in der 
Zeilenverteilung der Handschrift wieder, doch werden die Uber- 
schriften, die in der Handschrift am rechten Zeilenende stehen, in 
eigene Zeilen geriickt. 


(Bl. 1°) 


Sj ist éch d’ shéper Gedeonis. in den daz to oben nider cham. wan 
si div gnada dez heiligin geistes ane verde beshatwete, daz 
d’ chunec von himile in irn heren boch chom. vi von ir wol 
te werden geborn vn gesoget vn irzogen als ein andir kint 

5 wirt irzogena... die swnde. Da von dem lobe vn von finalis si 

vis* 
d’ herlihkeite unser frown ist gescriben. vn wir ieglichs sin 
gen. vn lesen. daz ist alse vil. daz ez vnsanfte ieman zende mac 
komen, von div lazen uns dez genwgen dez wir nv han von ir ver- 
nomen. Darsv gedenke ein iegelich menesche .........000055 
(fehlen zwei Streifen) 
10 er ir vii ir trot suns hate verlogenot. vn er sich in sine ge 

walt mit libe vn mit sele vollecliche hat irgeben. 


MARIA EGYPTIACA.* 


Daz selbe beweret uns Maria egyptiaca div von 
ir vnzalhaften swndon in daz mvnster zehierlm mit nehet 


® Hs. rot. 
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nen listen chonde noch en mohte chomen. daz offen was allen 
den die dar in wolten gan. wan ir alters ein. Do sich aber div 
ir swnden erchande vn vor vnser frown bilde daz vzzer 

halb an der mvre was gemalet gnade sochte. vi vil inne- 


(Bl. 1”) 


cliche gebete. vi unser frown mit ir trot sone mit ir ant 

heize ze burgen gab. dc si sich iemir aller unchoschi vn aller swn 
don gerne wolte verlogen. also verre so si mit ir helfe mohte. do 
gienc si an ir gebette in daz munster un gebette vor deme helen 
croce. Diz haben von dien die si loste von ir sunden. 

Daz si lost von d’ not des libes vn die die ir vaste getrivwent 


FILIUS IUDEI® 
daz 
bewerdt ons daz kint dez ivden sun. daz er in ein brynnenden 
oven warf dwr vnsers herren vi dwr vnser frown has. daz 
sibehe ee bedachte vn von dem vivre behdte. alse daz 
(fehlen zwei Streifen) 
not also verer unserre frown geclaget vn von alleme herzen 
ir gnade gesvchet daz simit demwtestun gnada begie div mit de 
heinem wibe ie dorfte werden begangen. vn och ungeldplich 
bosiv herzen mohte dunken wan dc von ir necheines gite ne sol 
ongeloplich noch vnmoglich sin. Do div frdwe nah ir 
grozzeme gebette un vil gewerer rivwa. vn nah vil inene- (so!) 
gem bittern trehen entslief. do duhte ir wie swene engile 
chomin. alse si och vil werliche taten. on $...... 


(Bl. 2°) 


yne an dise stunda. So wenne wir daz allez na rehter war heit 
betrahten. so mac an ons vil vbele gevallen wan wir dez gotes 
vil lizel vinden. vn aber dez vbeln ze vile. Von div clagen 

imo unser swndon mit rivwigeme herzen. vn bitten in das 

er uns der vone mit sinen gnadon inbinde. Manen in 

siner viunf wundon. vn sinis todes den er vmbe vns leit. 

vn bitten in daz er sine martera an uns armen gnedecliche 
behalte. Qui uiu‘ q reg ca do pat’. 


Hyst?’ DE EXALTATIONE SCE CRUCIS.* 


Dor was vi von welen din 
gen disiv dult dez heiligin crucis die wir hivto be 
Yrrerettis err daz wellen 


(Bl. 2”) 


e des seiton. vn for widere in sin riche. Da hat er mit listen 
gemachot ein geseze vazer silbere vn vazer golde. mit gote 

me gesteine. daz als ein himel solte sin. da abe er tonroti vn re 
genoti so er wolti. offen diseme geseze saz er. vn hata den teil 
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50 dez heiligin crocis. ze siner zeswen vil ersamo gesezzet unde 
beval er daz riche einemo sinere sune daz erz pflege. vn allent 
halbon div lant in sin gewalt betwunge. DEr cham mit 
grozem here zv der tinowa angegen deme romeschen kv- 


nege. einemo vil crist . . . vi einemo vil giten mesch . . . 
55 heraclius. daz er mite imo vehte. on ie vn aller 
Ome 5 Ss Sikes > Soles 


Daf diese Prosastiicke Predigten sind, zeigen mehrere Umstinde: 
der Vortrag in der Wir-Form, die Aufforderung zur Reue und der 
Gebetsschlu8 37 ff., der Anfang 44 mit dem Hinweis auf das “heutige”’ 
Fest der Kreuzerhéhung und die Randbemerkung finalis si vis. Dem 
tut die Bemerkung ist gescriben 6 keinen Eintrag; die Stiicke sind aus 
verschiedenen schriftlichen Quellen zusammengetragen, um dem 
Prediger Stoff fiir Ansprachen zu bieten. 

Es ist deshalb mit der Méglichkeit zu rechnen, dafi das Predigt- 
werk Teile verschiedenen Alters und vielleicht auch verschiedener 
Herkunft vereinigte. 

Der Schreiber der Fragmente war Alemanne. Er hat die Laut- 
wiedergabe aber nicht streng geregelt, wie allein schon die k-Schrei- 
bung zeigt: kint 4, 24, kunege 54; chunec 3, chonde chomen 14, clagen 37, 
geclaget 27. Hinsichtlich des Vokalismus der unbetonten Silben ver- 
halt sich Bl. 1 etwas anders als Bl. 2. 

Auf Bl. 1 findet man ein 6 (verlogenot 10) beim schwachen Verbum 
und zweimal -ém im Plur. des Fem. (wundon 13, 20). Ein -@n ist in 
dem Dat. Fem. demwtestvn 28 erhalten, ein -t in onchischi 19. Im ge- 
deckten Auslaut steht dreimal i (heiligin 2, andir 4, chomin 34; zu 
Unrecht auch in iemir 19). Das proklitische Prafix lautet dreimal 
ir- (irzogen 4, 5, irgeben 11). Wihrend diese Schreibungen nichts 
fiir héheres Alter beweisen, da sie im Alem. auch noch spiter vorkom- 
men, findet sich zweimal -@ im freien Auslaut (Nom. Acc. Sing. 
gnada 2, 28) und einmal im Dat. Sing. an Stelle von -u, -o (rivwa 32) 
wie in der ahd. Benediktinerregel, in den Juniusglossen und in den 
Reimen Otfrieds. Dazu kommen noch zwei i in der Mittelsilbe (himile 
3, engile 33). Die Quelle war also gewifS etwas Alter als die erhaltene 
Abschrift, doch braucht sie nicht iiber die Mitte des 12. Jahrhunderts 
hinaufgeriickt zu werden. Sie diirfte—wie die Abschrift, die die alem. 
Abkiirzung dc hat—alem. gewesen sein. 

Die Sprache der Streifen aus Bl. 2 enthalt zahlreichere Merkmale 
héheren Alters. Neben drei 6 im Prat. und Part. Prat. (tonroti 48, 
regenoti 49, gemachot 47) finden sich drei -6n beim Plur. Fem. (gnadon 
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39, wundon 40, allenthalbon 52). Ahd. -4 entsprechen stunda 35 (Acc. 
Sing.), martera 41 (Acc. Sing.), t0nowa 53 (Dat. Sing.). Auffallig ist 
hata 43 wie im rheinfrk. Psalter. Nicht beweisend fiir alem. sagétén 
ist seiton 46, da daneben kein -um im Prat. starker Verba vorkommt; 
dagegen sind tonroli 48, regenoti 49, wolti 49 alemannisch. Im gedeck- 
ten Auslaut steht 7 in simis 40, heiligin 44, 50; als Prifixe finden sich 
in- (inbinde 39) und an- (angegen 53). In dem kurzen Stiick kommen 
nicht weniger als sechs é im freien Auslaut vor (imo 38, 55, hivto 44, 
ersamo 50, einemo 54, 54), die auf Bl. 1 gar nicht vertreten sind. Die 
Predigten auf Bl. 2 kénnten in der ersten Hilfte des 12. Jahrhunderts 
entstanden sein. Sie sind nicht mit Bestimmtheit als alem. zu be- 
zeichnen. dvlt 44 ist bair. 

Die beiden Blatter gehéren nicht unmittelbar hintereinander. Der 
auf Bl. 2 beginnenden Predigt zum Fest der Kreuzaufrichtung (14. 
Sept.) geht das Schlufstiick einer Predigt voran, die nicht zuver- 
lissig bestimmt werden kann. Es kann zwar das Ende der mario- 
logischen Materialien sein, von denen Teile auf Bl. 1 stehen, schlieft 
aber nicht unmittelbar an diese an.’ Das der Kreuzerhéhung vorange- 
hende Marienfest ist Maria Geburt (8. Sept.), das auch im Speculum 
ecclesiae des Honorius von Autun? unmittelbar vor der Kreuzerhéhung 
behandelt wird. Falls zwischen Bl. 1 und 2 kein anderer Heiliger 
behandelt war, hatten wir es mit einem Predigtbuch zu tun, das nur 
die héheren Feste beriicksichtigte. 

Fiir das Marienfest sind verschiedenartige Elemente herangezogen, 
die in der zeitgenéssischen Literatur sowohl zu Maria Geburt als auch 
zu andern Festtagen herangezogen wurden. Gedeon und sein Lamm- 
fell (1 ff.) werden bei Honorius a.a.O. Sp. 904 in der Predigt In purifi- 
catione sanctae Mariae erwaihnt; bei Wernher von St. Blasien im 
Sermo de nativitate domini,’ desgleichen bei Hugo von St. Victor im 
Sermo LXIII de Gedeone in nativitate domini,* bei Gottfried von Ad- 
mont In sanctam noctem nativitatis domini® und in Abilards Sermo 


! Es wird der fiinf Wunden Christi gedacht, aber diese werden noch nicht einzeln 
betrachtet, wie dies nach Bernhard von Clairvaux beliebt wurde. Gebete zu den 
Gliedma fen Christi enthalten bereits die Benediktbeurer Sammlung (Schmeller, 
ZfdA 8, 114 ff.) und die Vatikanischen Gebete einer Frau (Greith, Spicilegium Vati- 
canum 1838, 68 ff.). 

2 Migne P./. 172. 

3 Deflorationes patrum, Migne P. 1. 157, 787 BC. 

4 Migne P. 1. 177, 705. 

5 Migne P. 1. 174, 655 ff. 
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II In natali domini.6 Auch im Melker Marienlied’ begegnet Gedeon 
(Str. 3); hier klingt auch Str. 7, 5—6 dé was diu din wambe / ein chrippe 
deme lambe mit Z. 3 unserer Fragmente zusammen. In der deutschen 
Predigtliteratur ist besonders der Priester Konrad zu vergleichen, 
bei dem es in der Predigt Von den wihenechien an der Gedeon-Stelle 
hei®t: die wile unz daz och daz tou an dem sheper was, daz ist daz, 
die wile unz daz diu here chuniginne den waren gotes sun under iren 
brusten tritc.® 

Als Anhang sind der Marienpredigt mehrere Wundergeschichten 
angefiigt. Die unmittelbar anschlieSende Erzihlung handelt von 
einem Manne, der Maria und Jesus verleugnet hatte (Z. 10). Da 
nur wenig davon erhalten ist, kann nicht mit Sicherheit erkannt 
werden, um welches Marienmirakel es sich handelt. Man kénnte an 
Poto von Priifenings’ Cap. 35° Item de clerico denken; hier werden 
mit Hilfe eines Necromantenbuches hdéllische Geister beschworen, 
die als Gegenleistung fiir ihre Dienste von dem Kleriker fordern, 
da8 er DEI filium & Mariam matrem eius relinqueret. Noch genauer 
entspricht Potos Cap. XVI De quodam clerico. In dieser Geschichte 
wird ein Kleriker iiberredet, das ihm zugefallene reiche Erbe zu 
iibernehmen und zu heiraten. In der Brautnacht verlaft er aber wie 
Alexius alles, um sich dem Dienst des Herrn und Marias zu widmen 
(S. 335: reliquit, &, ut creditur, locum DOMINI servitio & ejus Sanctae 
Genitrict aptum, quaerens, quo abierit, vel quomodo vitae cursum 
peregerit, hactenus nullus scire potuit). 

Die darauf folgende Erzihlung von der Bekehrung der hl. Maria 
von Aegypten schépft aus der bekannten Vita, die in den Martyrolo- 
gien am 2. April erscheint. Deutsche Versbearbeitungen sind im 
Passional und im Mirterbuch, Prosa im “Heiligenleben” enthalten. 
Dem Prediger ist es nicht um Maria von Aegypten zu tun, sondern 
nur um das an ihr durch die Gottesmutter Maria gewirkte Wunder. 

Unter der Uberschrift filius iudei wird die Legende vom “‘Jiidel” 
begonnen, die aus der noch dem 12. Jahrhundert angehGrigen Vers- 
bearbeitung und einer Marienlegende des Passionals bekannt ist. Die 


6 Migne P. 1. 178, 388 ff. 

7 Miillenhoff-Scherer Denkm. xxxrx. 

8 A. Schénbach, Ad. Predigten m1, 1891, 10; vgl. A. Salzer, “Die Sinnbilder und 
Beiworte Mariens in der deutschen Literatur und lateinischen Hymnographie des 
Mittelalters,” Progr. Seitenstetten 1886, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93. 

* B. Pez, Ven. Agnetis Blannbekin . . . vita et revelationes . . . Accessit Pothonis.... 
liber de miraculis sanctae dei genitricis Mariae, Wien, 1731. 
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Erzihlung des Fragments geht nicht auf Einzelheiten ein, soda iiber 
die Quelle nichts Zuverlissiges gesagt werden kann. Im Speculum 
ecclesiae wird die Geschichte im Rahmen der Predigt In purificatione 
sanctae Mariae (Sp. 852) behandelt, in Potos Sammlung als Cap. 
XXXI De puero Judaeo (S. 373 f.). 

Noch auf derselben Seite beginnt ein Exempel von einer reuevollen 
Frau, der Maria in Begleitung von Engeln erscheint (Z. 27-34). 
Hierbei kénnte es sich um den Stoff handeln, den Potoals Cap. XXXV 
De quadam abbatissa erzihlt. Die Abtissin, die cum dapifero suo in- 
cestum incurril, wird, nachdem die Folgen des Fehltritts den ihr 
untergebenen Nonnen sichtbar werden, beim Bischof angeklagt. Sie 
wendet sich an Maria um Hilfe. Dum ergo anxie cum contritione cordis 
insistende lacrymis & ejulatibus mixias orationes effunderet, subtaneo 
depressa somno quievit in silentio. Et ecce ei Beatissima Maria comitanti- 
bus Angelis clementer apparuil, moesiam misericordiler alloquens, primo 
de tania visione trepidae & haesitanti, quia Mater misericordiae esset, 
quae apparuil, & ob tanti solatiit verba adjunxit: Audivi, ait, orationem 
tuam, vidi lacrimas, & me a benignissimo Filio meo, qui est poenitentiae 
susceptor, noveris peccati veniam libi, & ab infamia & confusione, 
quam times, planissimam liberationem impetrasse. Dixit et duobus 
Angelis, quemadmodum sibi videbutur, ul eam prolis onere, qua grava- 
batur, exonerarent, praecepil, & cuidam eremiiae, ul per annos septem 
ejus curam gererel, mandavil deferri, gui fuit septimo milliario in vicina 
positus eremo. 

Es ist wahrscheinlich, daf die Marienwunder aus einer Sammlung 
geschépft wurden, und es ist naheliegend, an die Sammlung als Quelle 
zu denken, die von Pez dem Poto von Priifening zugeschrieben wurde. 
Poto, der um die Mitte des 12. Jahrhunderts schrieb, ist aber der 
Verfasser nur einer Geschichte (Cap. XXXVIID), in der er selbst als 
Seher und Erzihler einer Vision auftritt. Da dieser Abschnitt in der 
Melker und in der Augsburger Handschrift der Miracula fehlt, ist 
die Sammlung selber als alter zu betrachten.’® Die etwaige Beniitzung 
“Potos”’ spriche nicht gegen die Lokalisierung der Marienpredigten 
auf alem. Gebiet und ihrer Abfassung um oder kurz nach 1150. 

Zu der Predigt von der Kreuzerhéhung ist auf Parallelen héheren 
Alters hinzuweisen. Die Cosdrasepisode des Mittelfrinkischen Legen- 
dars (V. 1130 ff.) stiitzt sich auf das Chronicon Reicherspergense. Sie 
ist ausfiihrlicher als unsere Predigt; ein wesentlicher Unterschied 


10 Vgl. B. Kraft, Die Handschriften der Bischéfl. Ordinariatsbibliothek in Augsburg, 
1934, S. 24 ff. 
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liegt darin, da im ‘““Legendar’”’ Heraclius der Angreifer ist, wahrend 
unser Prediger den Sohn des Cosdras auf Geheif} seines Vaters mit 
Heeresmacht ausziehen la®t. Auch in der Kaiserchronik (V. 11138) 
beschlieSt Heraclius, durch eine himmlische Stimme aufgefordert, die 
Heerfahrt. Hier begegnen noch stirkere Abweichungen: Cosroes lat 
sich, um Gott zu gleichen, den himel érin erbauen, noch bevor er das 
halbe Kreuz geraubt hat; die Donau wird gar nicht erwaihnt. Im 
Speculum ecclesiae beginnt gleichfalls der rémische Kaiser die Feind- 
seligkeiten (Ad quem Heraclius imperator Romanorum cum exercitu 
venil, eique filius Cosdrae cum manu valida ad Danubium occurrit, 
Sp. 1004). Ahnlich nimmt im “Leipziger Predigtwerk’™ vom Ende 
des 12. Jahrhunderts Heraclius Argernis und beschlieSt, Cosdras 
anzugreifen. Auch das ‘‘Pantheon’”’ des Gottfried von Viterbo” kommt 
als Quelle der Predigt nicht in Frage. Hingegen finden sich simtliche 
sachlichen Angaben iibereinstimmend bei Hrabanus Maurus.” Dessen 
Text der Legende wurde auch in das Windberger Legendar und in 
das Magnum Legendarium Austriacum“ sowie im 15. Jahrhundert 
noch in das Sanctuarium des Mombritius” aufgenommen. Da alle 
diese Martyrologien den Text Hrabans ungekiirzt tibernahmen, ist es 
wahrscheinlich, daf$ auch der Prediger den ganzen Text vor sich 
hatte. Man kann also aus dem Vergleich eine Vorstellung von seiner 
Arbeitsweise gewinnen. Die entsprechende Stelle bei Hraban lautet:"* 
Ad sepulchrum ergo domini cum uoluisset accedere: territus reditt: sed 
tamen ligni salutaris partem quam religiosa regina ibi in testimonium 
uirtulis reliqueral asportauit. Fecerat namque sibi turrem argenteam in 
qua lucentibus gemmis thronum sibi extruxerat aureum: ubi solis quadri- 
gam et lunae stellarum imaginem collocauerat: aique per occultas fistulas 
et meatus adduxeral aquam: ut quasi deus pluuiam desuper uideretur 
infundere: Ei dum subterraneo specu equis in circuitu contrahentibus 
circumacta turris fabrica moueri uidebatur: quasi quodammodo rugitum 
tonitrui iuxta possibilitatem artificis imitabatur. In hoc itaque loco sedem 
sibi parauerat: atque iuxta se quasi collegam dei Crucem dominicam 
posuerat. filioque suo regno tradito: ipse in fano huiuscemodi residebat. 


11 Schinbach, 1, 206. 

12 Migne P.J. 198, 913 (Iiem de Heraclio et de Exaltatione sanctae crucis, et de papa sué 
temporis, in Versen). 

18 Migne P.J. 110, 131 ff. 

‘4 G. Eis, Die Quellen des Marterbuches, 1932. 

% G. Eis, Die Quellen fiir das Sanctuarium des Mailinder Humanisten Boninus 
Mombritius, 1933. 
‘6 Nach der Pariser Neuausgabe des Mombritius, 1910, 1, 379 f. 
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Illo itaque tempore Heraclius arcem tenebat imperii uir armis strenuus: 
lingua eruditus, corpore decorosus: et quamuis seculari actui dediius: 
totus tamen erat fide catholicus et erga dei cultores supplex beniuolus ac 
deuotus. Pergens itaque filius Chosroe contra Heraclium iuxta Danubium 
magnum fluuium consedit cum exercitu: Tandem inspirante diuina 
clementia saluatoris: utrisque principibus placuil: ut ipsi singuli in 
medio ponte fluminis dimicaturi confligerent. 

Ob das neue Fragment etwa mit einem schon bekannten Bruch- 
stiick zusammengehért, kann ich zur Zeit nicht ermitteln. 

Freising GERHARD EIs 

















PEELE AND SHAKESPEARE: A STYLOMETRIC TEST 


IN READING Titus Andronicus along with the plays and poems of 
Peele, I noticed a grammatical construction that was more than usu- 
ally common both in the first act of Titus and in Peele. Closer investi- 
gation has suggested that the frequency of this construction may be a 
useful clue to authorship, and in this note I give details of my results. 

The construction consists in the use of a possessive (A) adjective 
or (B) pronoun as antecedent of a relative clause, e.g. (A) Titus 
Andronicus, 1.i.5—6. 


I am his first-born son, that was the last 
That ware the imperial diadem of Rome; 


or (B) Titus Andronicus, 1.i.306-—307: 


Agree these deeds with that proud: brag of thine, 
That saidst, I begged the empire at thy hands. 


The merits of this as an indication of authorship are twofold. It is 
not likely to be imitated by one author from another, consciously or 
even unconsciously; and it is not likely to vary in frequency a great 
deal according to subject-matter. On the other hand, a variation 
according to the type of work, in a broader sense, is to be expected 
and does in fact occur. The construction is more natural to an expan- 
sive and fairly formal style than to a colloquial style with quick rep- 
artee, or to prose. Fortunately it is possible to compare a number of 
works which are akin in style in this broad sense. 

There are, however, certain disadvantages. The construction is 
not very common anywhere, and seldom entireiy absent; so that there 
can easily be a wide divergence in frequency between the works of a 
single author. Moreover though the construction does not on the whole 
seem to be used self-consciously, it can occur in a recurring rhetorical 
pattern, and so inflate the statistics for a particular work. I have 
only found this happening once, in Locrine, v.iv.99-101 (thrice in 
three successive lines). Another difficulty is that there are more 
grammatically ambiguous passages than one would have expected. 
These are of two types. In the one the antecedent may be either the 
possessive adjective or its noun, e.g., 1 Tamburlaine, 1874-1875: 


the mercie of thy hand, 
(Whose scepter Angels kisse, and Furies dread). 


In the other the relative can readily be attached to an antecedent 
earlier in the passage, e.g. David and Bethsabe, Prologue, 1-3: 
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Of Israel’s sweetest singer now I sing, 
His holy style and happy victories, 
Whose Muse was dipt in that inspiring dew. 


I have excluded instances of both these types from my basic figures, 
adding them with a query. I have also excluded those involving such 
phrases as “‘her majesty,” “‘her grace,” etc. The third person possessive 
is much the commonest, but nothing would be gained by specifying 
which instances are first or second person. 

My main interest has been in Peele and Shakespeare, and my re- 
sults are in accordance with the view stated by Professor Dover 
Wilson in his edition (in general agreement with a number of Ameri- 
can scholars) that Act I of Titus is entirely by Peele and the remaining 
acts largely by Shakespeare. I do not mean that the infrequency of 
the construction points particularly to Shakespeare; but it does 
point away from Peele. 

I have also examined a number of contemporary plays, some by 
authors whose hand has been sought in Titus, some anonymous plays 
in which Peele’s hand has been sought. Figures for a whole play are, 
of course, worthless for confirming or invalidating elaborate theories 
of multiple authorship. But they are relevant to claims that a given 
author is wholly or substantially responsible for a play. It is, I think, 
of some interest that no passage of 500 lines outside Peele yields as 
high figures as Titus, Act I. 

In the following figures I give the number of certain cases divided 
into types A (adjective) and B (pronoun), followed by doubtful 
ones: 


Titus, Act I (495 Il.): 6 (4A+2B)+1? (i.e., ll. 163-164, which Dover Wilson 
quotes as a parallel to 1. 5); Acts II—V (2026 U.): 4A. 


The construction, that is to say, is six or seven times as common in 
the first act as in the rest of the play. ( I do not necessarily assume 
that all the instances in the rest of the play are Shakespeare rather 
than Peele.) A fair comparison is that between the non-dramatic 
works of Peele and Shakespeare’s narrative poems. This yields the 
following results: 

Peele’s poems (2406 ll.): 21 (20A+1B)+1? 


Venus and Adonis (1194 ll.): 2 (1A+1B). 
Rape of Lucrece (1855 U.): 3 (2A+1B). 


Thus here again the construction is about six times as common in 
Peele as in Shakespeare, and the absolute frequency is not very differ- 
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ent: once in 80 lines in Titus, Act I, and once in 100 lines in Peele’s 
poems. 

It would be too much to expect results consistently as good as 
this, especiz :'y in a body of work so badly preserved as most of Peele’s 
plays. The highest figures come in David and Bethsabe (2011 ll.): 
14A+2? (once in 140 lines). Edward I (2976 ll.) with a corrupt text 
and a good deal of prose has only 5A+1?; and The Old Wives Tale, a 
very short play, has only one (A) in prose. The Arraignment of Paris, 
a short early play (1354 ll.) with a good text, has 5 (1A+4B). 

How do early plays of Shakespeare compare? The figures are 
neither very uniform nor very much below the Peele figures outside 
David and Bethsabe and the poems, but they are low enough to con- 
firm doubts whether Shakespeare could have written the first act of 
Titus. For my examples I have chosen one disputed play in which 
Peele’s hand has been conjectured even by conservative critics, and 
three which are generally accepted. The disputed play, J Henry VI, 
yields only two instances, 1A+1B. The others are: 2 Henry VI: 3A; 
Romeo and Juliet: 1B; King John: 5(4A+1B)+1? (The doubtful pas- 
sage is 1.1.56, where Staunton’s ‘hy for my, accepted by Dover Wilson, 
would give an instance.) These are all in the first two acts; Comedy of 
Errors: nil; Two Gentlemen: 1A; Love’s Labour’s Lost: 1A; Merchant 
of Venice: 3A. 

The counts I have made in a number of other plays yield nothing 
very striking. In plays whose authors are known, Marlowe and Kyd 
yield some fairly high figures. For Marlowe we have: J Tamburiaine 
(2316 ll.): 7A+3?; 17 Tamburlaine (2330 ll.): 4A+1?; Edward II 
(2670 ll.): 5(4A+1B)+1?. For Kyd: Spanish Tragedy (3260 ll. in the 
1602 edition): 9 (8A+1B); Cornelia (2037 ll.): 10 (7A+3B). Greene 
is much lower: Alphonsus of Aragon (2115 ll.): 2 (1A+1B); Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay (2118 ll.): nil; James IV (2588 ll.); 3A+1? 
(all in the first two seenes: a warning, as is also the King John distribu- 
tion, against being too confident about the significance of variations 
within Titus). Lodge’s Wounds of Civil War (2624 ll.): 1A+1?. 

Thus the examination of selected works by known authors, 
though it reveals considerable variations, allows of a rough threefold 
division: the construction is common in Peele’s later work, fairly 
common in Kyd and Marlowe, rare in Shakespeare, Greene and 
Lodge. I add some figures for anonymous plays, partly to extend the 
body of evidence, partly to see what light is thrown on the numerous 
attributions to Peele by modern critics (so far, I have examined oly 
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I Henry VI, which has come off badly). The one tolerably plausible 
Kyd attribution, Soliman and Perseda, yields an inconclusive figure: 
4A. The generally rejected First Part of Jeronimo has none. Among 
Peele attributions, The Battle of Alcazar has only 1A+2? (one ambigu- 
ous and one corrupt line). I am not seriously challenging the attribu- 
tion, but these figures confirm doubts about how much of his actual 
work has been transmitted in our text. Then there is a group of plays 
with low figures: Leir: 3A; Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany: 4A; Jack 
Straw (a very short and corrupt text): 2(1A+1B); A Knack to Know a 
Knave: 2A; Selimus: nil. Two plays come out with higher figures: 
Locrine has 9A (three in successive lines, as noted above). I do not 
feel that this points strongly to Peele, but, if the test is of any value 
at all, it tells against community of authorship with Selimus (which 
may well be Greene’s). The other high score is in The Troublesome 
Reign of King John which has 8A. Seven of these are in two scenes 
(Part I, scenes ii and xiii). I think this strengthens the case for sup- 
posing that Peele had at least a share in the Troublesome Reign. The 
other interesting attribution is Edward III, which has 5A+1?—not 
too low for Peele nor too high for Shakespeare! But those of us who 
prefer to assign it to an otherwise unknown author may continue to 
do so, as far as this test is concerned. 

I have done my best not to conceal the raggedness and inconclu- 
siveness of the evidence. But considering that the construction dis- 
cussed is a normal sixteenth-century idiom, I think some weight is to 
be attached to the fact that its frequency varies as much as it does in 
writings of the same general type, and that a strikingly high frequency 
is found, among a tolerably large number of works, only in Peele’s 
poems, in his one reasonably well preserved late play, and in the first 
act of Titus Andronicus. 


APPENDIX: The following are detailed references to the passages used as 
evidence. 

Shakespeare (Titus in Dover Wilson’s edition, the other plays and poems 
in the Oxford Shakespeare): Titus: 1.i.5, 39-40, 122, 126, 163-164 (?), 188, 
306-307, 1.1.14, iii.8—9, m1.i.2, 275; I Henry VI: 11.i.60-61, 1.i1i.39-40; JJ 
Henry VI: 1.1.13, 11.ii.199-200, v.i.69-70; Romeo and Juliet, v.iii.100; King 
John: 1.1.160, 256-257 (?) 263-265, 1.1.35, 88, 315; Two Gentlemen: tv.ii.100-101; 
Love’s Labour’s Lost: 1.i.20-21; Merchant of Venice: 1.1.19, 11.ii.187-188, 
v.i.200; Venus and Adonis: 765, 1017; Rape of Lucrece: 1202, 1481, 1824. 

Peele (Bullen’s edition): Arraignment of Paris: 11.i.206, I1.ii.56, Iv.i.88- 
89, v.i.68; Edward I: iii.42—43 (?), 72-73, xx.20-21, xxiii.5—6, xxv, 28, 57-58; 
Battle of Alcazar: ut.iv. 49 (?), 1v.ii.66, v.i.190 (?); Old Wives Tale: 872; David 
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and Bethsabe: Prol. 2-3 (?), i.84-85, 86-87, v.100, vi.6, viii.114, ix. 141-142, 
x.9-10, 122-123, xi.24 (?), xiii.68, 91-92, 105-106, 3 Chor. 10, xiv.14, xv.185; 
Eclogue: 138-140; Polyhymnia: 92-93, 157-158, 165-166; Hermit’s Speech: 
49-50 (the authenticity of this piece is doubtful: its removal would leave the 
average almost unaltered); Honour of the Garter: 184, 211, 287-288 (?); 
Anglorum Feriae: 106-107, 155, 168-169, 184-185; Lines to Watson; 9-10; 
Device of the Pageant: 110-111, 117-118, 120-121, 125-126; Decensus A straeae: 
62-63, 78-79, 84-85, 97, 105. 

Marlowe (Tucker Brooke’s edition): J Tamburlaine: 233, 265-266, 505 
(?), 621-622, 849-850, 1129-1130, 1874-1875 (?), 1935, 2157-2158 (?), 2283- 
2284; II Tamburlaine: 2602-2603, 2890-2891, 3887-3888 (?), 4415, 4450- 
4451; Edward II: 124, 678-679, 898-899, 1172-1173, 1919 (?), 2127. 

Kyd; and Soliman and Perseda (Boas’s edition): Spanish Tragedy: 
Liii.28—29, 11.iii.34, m1. vi. 13—14, viii.21-22, x.74-75, 1v.i.28-29, 44-45; ii.30-31, 
v.38; Cornelia: 1.204, 11. 63-64, 67, m.iii.79-80, Iv.i.40, 75, ii.90-91, 156, 201, 
v.448-449; Soliman and Perseda: 11.i.148-149, Iv.i.174, v.iv.131-132, v.40-41. 

Shakespeare Apocrypha (Tucker Brooke): Edward III: 1.i.49-50, 116- 
117, 1.ii.140, 159, m1.v.7-8, 42 (?); Locrine: 1.i.257—258, 259-260, m.v. 42-43, 
1.1.85—86, u1.v.3, tv.i.103, v.iv.99, 100, 101. 

Greene (Churton Collins’s edition): Alphonsus of Aragon: 326, 1783; 
James IV: 121, 324, 347 (?), 448. 

Lodge, Wounds of Civil War (Malone Society Reprint): 609 (?), 2101- 
2102. 

Leir (Malone Society Reprint): 1241, 1654, 1892-1893. 

Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany (Parrott’s edition of Chapman’s Trage- 
dies): 11.ii.259-260, 278-279, 11.i.447, v.i.207. 

Knack to Know a Knave (Hazlitt’s Dodsley, v1): p. 588 (top); p. 591 (last 
two lines). 

Jack Straw (Hazlitt’s Dodsley, v): p. 384, p. 390. 

Troublesome Reign of King John (Furness’s Variorum edition of King 
John): Part 1, ii.41, 131, 163-164, xiii.11-12, 149-150, 239-240, 243-244, 
Part 1, ix.41—42. 

J. C. MAXWELL 


King’s College 
Newcastle-on-T yne 











MILTON’S TWO-HANDED ENGINE 


THE CERTAIN identification of “that two-handed engine at the door” 
which “Stands ready to smite once and smite no more,” foretelling 
some kind of punishment of the corrupt clergy, remains one of the 
unsolved problems of Lycidas. The multiplicity of interpretations 
testifies to the importance of the mysterious engine; yet students of 
Milton’s poetry continue to look for better interpretations. 

A review of some of the suggestions may be helpful as a preliminary 
to approaching the problem again. 


(1) The ax that is laid to the root of the tree, Matthew, m1, 10, a figure 
representing a thorough reformation. 

(2) The two-edged sword of Revelations, 1, 16, which issues from the 
mouth of Christ in the vision of St. John. 

(3) The executioner’s ax (which beheaded Laud). 

(4) The sword of St. Michael, mentioned in Paradise Lost, mu, 294-295 
and vi, 250-253, wielded against the rebel angels. 

(5) The sword of justice; “the sword of Justice” or “justice, which is the 
sword of God,” is mentioned in The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. 

(6) The two houses of Parliament, which by 1645 had ejected many 
clergymen and beheaded Laud.? 

(7) Liberty, conceived as a weapon to be wielded by Parliament.* 

(8) The sword of war, as used by England and Scotland.‘ 

(9) The two nations England and Scotland.° 

(10) The sheep-hook, which in Milton’s day apparently had an iron spud 
on the straight end and could be used as a weapon.® 


Each of these interpretations has something to recommend it, and is 
unsatisfactory on other grounds. 

Just what conditions must the “engine” meet in order to satisfy 
the demands of the poem itself as to meaning and propriety? For 
ease of reference later, another list seems desirable. 


(1) It should be something familiar to St. Peter, since he is the speaker, 
and something peculiarly appropriate for him to rely upon. 


1A. W. Verity, Milion’s Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, L’Allegro, Il 
Penseroso and Lycidas (Cambridge University Press, 1931), p. 147. Verity cited 1, 2, 3 
and 4 from previous scholarship, and presented 5 as his own interpretation. 

2 William Vaughn Moody, Complete Poetical Works of Milton (Cambridge: River- 
side Press, 1924), p. 394. Moody’s list also included items 1, 2 and 4. 

3 Donald C. Dorian, PMLA, xiv (1930), 207 ff. 

‘ Heinrich Mutschman, LTLS, April 25, 1936, p. 356. 

5 Donald A. Stauffer, MLR, xxx (1936), 59. 

6 Marian H. Studley, English Journal, college edition, xxv1 (1937), 148-151. 
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(2) It should be a divine instrument of some kind, since it would seem 
inappropriate for St. Peter to have such absolute faith in an earthly remedy. 

(3) It should have been at least alluded to earlier, to satisfy the demon- 
strative that and to fulfill the ordinary requirements of imagery. 

(4) It should be at, on, or near a door. 

(5) It should be able to smite in some sense of the word. 

(6) It should be two-handed in some sense of the term. 

(7) It should be understandable by at least the average college-bred 
reader in Milton’s own day. 

(8) The act of the engine should be foreseeable by Milton and perhaps by 
other human beings. 

(9) It should be something clearly capable of delivering instant, com- 
plete, and final punishment. 


Not to belabor the figure on all fours, one or two of these conditions 
might be surrendered to allow an interpretation which seemed ideal 
in other ways; but an “engine” compatible with all of them would 
surely be more acceptable than many that have been suggested. 

Trouble arises, however, when we consider the prose heading of 
the poem. In 1638 the poem appeared under the simple title Lycidas. 
Later Milton wrote a brief prose heading under the ti<‘e in his manu- 
script. This prose statement appeared under the title in the 1645 
Poems, and in addition the words “And by occasion foretels the ruine 
of our corrupted Clergy then in their height.” These last words, pre- 
sumably added when Milton prepared the poem for his collected 
edition, cause difficulty. They impose two conditions not required by 
the poem itself: that St. Peter’s prophecy was fulfilled by 1645, and 
consequently that the two-handed engine was an earthly instrument, 
whether wielded by earthly hands or not. 

It appears at once that the conditions required of the figure by the 
prose heading are incompatible with those required by the poem itself. 
It would be inappropriate, for instance, for St. Peter to speak so re- 
spectfully of the executioner’s ax and its power, though the ax seems 
a very appropriate engine in terms of the prose heading. Such an 
interpretation also requires too much exact prophetic ability of Milton. 
To suppose that in 1637 Milton foresaw that Laud would be beheaded, 
or even that the clergy would be overthrown by Parliament, is ex- 
pecting too much. He could not have known that Parliament would 
even be assembled again. It seems necessary, then, to disregard the last 
statement of the prose heading if we are to make sense out of the 
“engine.” I suggest that in 1637 Milton did not really think of him- 
self as a prophet of specific earthly events. But the affairs of 1640-1645 
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had made him one; and, perhaps seeing the hand of God in it, he did 
not decline the honor. He had predicted some kind of ruin for the 
clergy, and a kind of ruin had come to them. He wished the reader to 
notice the fact. 

If we discount the prose heading and reconsider the various identi- 
fications suggested for the two-handed engine, we see that several 
are unsatisfactory because they are earthly instruments or forces; the 
others are better but do not fulfill all the conditions which the poem 
seems to demand. 

It seems to me that the only engine which does meet all the require- 
ments is the lock on St. Peter’s door (or the power of the lock), to 
which he carries the keys. 

Two massy Keys he bore of metals twain, 
(The Golden opes, the Iron shuts amain) 


Certainly it was familiar to St. Peter and appropriate to him. It was 
a divine instrument. It has been mentioned before the allusion to 
“that two-handed engine.” It was part of the door. It could smite in 
the figurative sense of rendering judgment, and even literally by slam- 
ming (“‘shuts amain,” or with force). It was two-handed in the sense 
of having two purposes, to admit the worthy ana exclude the un- 
worthy.’ The “engine” and its action would have been familiar im- 
agery to the Bible-reading, church-going seventeenth century. The 
act was foreseeable by Milton or any other good Christian who be- 
lieved in judgment day. And certainly the act, representing the decree 
of God, was permanent punishment of the unworthy. Therefore in 
lines 130-131 of Lycidas Milton was looking forward to the great day 
when all souls would rise to be judged,* when the unworthy clergymen 
would be found wanting and would hear the great door clang shut and 
the iron key turn in its lock, forever excluding them from heaven. 
Satan, on his way to Earth, could see the Gate of Heaven, but the sight 
only aggravated ‘‘His sad exclusion from the dores of Bliss.’’® So it 
would be with them. 


7 For this usage in Milton's day see Thomas Fuller’s Worthies, ed. P. Austin 
Nuttal (London, 1840), m, 325. Fuller tells of a man in Middlesex who caused gravel to 
be dug from the top of Highgate Hill and used to build a causeway from Highgate to 
Islington, ‘‘a two-handed charity, providing water on the hill . . . and cleanness in the 
vale ... .”” Compare the modern idiom “on one hand . . . on the other hand... .” 

® See De Doctrina Christiana (Columbia Works, xv, 243) for Milton’s belief that 
the grave guarded ali till judgment day. 

® P.L., m1, 525. 
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We need only admit that Milton later wished his lines to be read 
as prophetic of immediate, earthly punishment—a prelude to the 
eternal damnation originally promised—and we can then give him 
credit for knowing what he was about in the matter of poetic imagery 
and meaning.!° 

W. ARTHUR TURNER 

Oberlin College 

10 After this article was in type, another on the same problem by Edward S. Le- 


Comte, entitled ‘‘ ‘That Two-Handed Engine’ and Savanarola,” appeared in Studies in 
Philology, xtvu (October, 1950), 586-606, but too late to be considered here. 











THE EDITOR REFLECTS—NEWLY DISCOVERED 
LETTERS OF R. H. HUTTON, EDITOR OF THE 
SPECTATOR 1861-1897 


THE COMFORTABLE, railway-debenture-holding, Victorian middle 
class of Liberal sympathies had one favourite weekly from which 
they imbibed their opinions on life and letters. It was the Spectator. 
Aptly enough, it was edited by a nonconformist of taste, R. H. Hutton. 
Hutton became part editor when he was thirty-five, and edited it 
for thirty-six years, during which time it abandoned Liberalism for 
Unionism. Hutton’s opinions as a critic are given in his books; a study 
of them is at present being prepared by an American, Glyn N. 
Thomas of the University of Illinois.* So it is perhaps not irrelevant 
to call attention to some of his letters which I have recently discov- 
ered while working on some Victorian Correspondence.' 

These letters of Hutton’s number 33 and were written in five 
years (1879-1884) to Maria Theresa Mundella, the unmarried 
daughter of the Rt. Hon. A. J. Mundella, who was Vice-President of 
the Council (i.e. virtual minister for education) in Gladstone’s second 
ministry from 1880 to 1885 and who was later to be President of the 
Board of Trade in the third and fourth ministries. Maria Theresa 
was a great lion-hunter, and amongst her correspondents were num- 
bered Robert Browning, Matthew Arnold, Henry James, Jean Inge- 
low, Lady Anne Thackeray Ritchie, and other celebrities. The dining 
table at Elvaston Place, was a good example of Kensington in its 
prime. It was a not unimportant medium for meeting people. Frederic 
Harrison met Haldane there; Juliana Ewing met her illustrator 
Caldecott; and the dinner parties found critics attending as well as 
the literary lions. 

It was but natural that Hutton should have been invited. But he 
became a little more than a grateful guest, for he advised Maria 
Theresa on what she should read. This is interesting, as it affords an 

* Now at the University of Wyoming. (Editor.) 

1 The Mundella Correspondence in the Library of the University of Sheffield, 
England. Given to the University by Lady Charnwood, it comprises thirteen cases of 
letters from prominent Victorians. For previously published material, based on this 
correspondence see Review of English Studies October 1947 (“Matthew Arnold and a 
Liberal Politician 1880-1885”); The English Historical Review January 1948 (A. J. 
Mundella and the Schools Question 1880-1885”’); and the Queens Quarterly (“Some 


Unpublished Letters of Goldwin Smith” and ““Mundella in America,” the first article in 
December 1947, the second in March 1948). 
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illuminating example of what one of the leading Victorian critics 
really did think should be read, and is an interesting pendant to the 
official “line” as seen in his books. On 26 February 1879 for instance 
he wrote: : 


let me lend you Frederick Pollock’s Leading Cases—You will recognise Brown- 
ing at once in Salt v. Shepherd; Swinburne’s lyrical style in the concluding lines 
to J. S. (John Stiles, the hero of the old law books) and his dramatic style in 
Coggs v. Bernard, and Tennyson in Wigglesworth v. Dallison—and others too 
you will easily detect. The law jokes may spoil it a little for you, but I think 
you will enjoy some of them very much.’ . 


He was not above passing compliments on her father’s political 
efforts. On 23 September in the same year he wrote 


your father’s speech gave me the most lively pleasure, and I was delighted 
with the opportunity of saying what I have felt strongly for so long a time as 
to the invaluable service he has rendered both to political life in general and 
to the Liberal cause especially for so many years. If the real truth as I told it 
has given you pleasure too, that makes me still happier that I seized the oc- 
casion 


and, three months later, when Mundella was fighting a bye-election 
in Sheffield for his friend Waddy: 


I feel very anxious about Sheffield. But with this great catastrophe staring 
the country in the face, I think our Sheffield can hardly give its adhesion to 
the deceased Mr. Roebuck and all his malign nonsense.’ I was struck with the 
profound kindliness which enabled your father to speak well of that man the 
moment he was dead, or at least to speak kindly of him. I tried, but I could’nt, 
as I really felt not the smallest respect for his political character. I couldn’t 
say a word of him that even sounded nice. 


When Mundella was given office, he wrote (8 May 1880): 


I only wish he had been in the Cabinet. He is far more to be trusted than 
many who are. But I am so glad he has the education office. That is just what 
I should have desired for him. 


For the next four years, Hutton was in almost constant attendance 
at the parties that took place at Elvaston Place. He met Mrs. Mun- 
della and had the first long talk with her that he had ever had and 
wrote: 


? Sir Frederick Pollock was one of the really great legal historians. He collaborated 
with F. W. Maitland in the famous History of English Law. 

* J. A. Roebuck; M. P. for Sheffield 1849-1868 when he was defeated by Mundella. 
He was later returned 1874-1879. He was well known for his waspish, acid tongue, 
which earned him the nickname of “old Tear em.” He was very unpopular in the U.S.A. 
for championing the cause of the South in the Civil War. 
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I begin to think your family are all—well, I will not say “perfectness” lest 
I should be thought to talk extravagantly and to flatter—but nearer the exact 
mark politically, socially, and in all points of feeling than almost any I know. 


By August he was even dreaming of the family, for he wrote on the 
22nd: 

I was troubled with dreams of your father’s illness last night, which, as I have 
every reason to believe him in hearty good health, only shows the imbecility 
of dreams. I fancied he was so ill as to be thinking of giving up office, and I 
went to see him, and was in great trouble to find him so ill. As dreams, they 
say, go by contraries, I hope this in a particularly good sign.‘ 


All those who gathered round the table at Elvaston Place sent 

copies of their books. Matthew Arnold sent copies of his Jrish Essays, 
Hutton sent copies of his own essays in criticism. He was slyly humour- 
ous as he wrote on 9 April 1881: 
Pray don’t think however, that like my charming Olympian friend, Matthew 
the Magnificent, I pity you profoundly for being without them—rather the 
other way. Had you not been so gracious to talk of them, it suddenly flashed 
across me that you might read a little of one or two if you possessed them. 
Now therefore give me the pleasure of accepting with full liberty to read just 
as little as you please. 


Maria Theresa’s sister was Mrs. Roby Thorpe, whose daughter, 
Dorothea, was painted by Millais. Hutton lavished compliments on 
both mother and daughter. On 21 June 1882 he wrote: 


I have worshipped at Dorothea’s shrine at the Academy, but, beautiful as is 
Millais’ picture, I don’t think he comes up to his original 


and three days later of Mrs. Thorpe: 


What a master in Dickens your sister is! She beats me hollow. 


For literary gossip was what Hutton loved. Writing two years earlier 
about events in Ireland and the Transvaal he remarked: 


I fear however, as Trollope makes one of his brick-makers say in The Last 
Chronicles of Barchester “its dogged as does it,’”’ and I hope we shall fight 
doggedly for the right side as your father teaches us to do. George Eliot makes 
me melancholy too, not that there was anything much better left for her, I 
think, than to die. Her life was a fiction as regards its more personal effort 
compared with the high ideal she had held up to us all, and her genius, I fear 
was ebbing. 


* Mundella was a friendly fount of patronage. Hutton wrote on 16 July thanking 
Miss Mundella for “influence exerted upon him” to secure a position for Mansier, “but 
for which” Mansier would have had no chance. 
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The association however, lacked something warm and human to 
sustain it. By 1884 Hutton was lamenting: 
I warn you that if you had wanted to cast me off as a friend, you would 
hardly have found it easy to do so, so much do I value the friendship of you 
and yours. 


Brave words. Only one more letter remains in the collection, and that 
laments the fagging session of 1885. A year later Hutton threw the 
Spectator into the fight against Home Rule, and he and the Mundellas 
were on opposite sides of the political fence. Each had lost a useful 
ally. 
W. H. G. ARMYTAGE 
University of Sheffield, England 











BOOK REVIEWS 


LARYNGEAL BEFORE SONANT. By L. L. Hammerich. (Det Kgl. Danske 
Videnskavernes Selskab, Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, xxxi, 3). Copen- 
hagen: E. Munksgaard, 1948. Pp. 90. Dan. Kr. 12. 


HITTITE has not acquired the number of researchers it deserves because of the 
great stumbling-block of cuneiform philology. Those of us who heve lacked 
the energy to leap this obstacle must be grateful to the small kernel of workers 
who are gradually bringing this obscured language to light. The 20’s and 30’s 
saw the publication and exegesis of texts; this has been followed by several 
collective grammars. E. H. Sturtevant’s ‘Comparative Grammar...’ which 
appeared in 1933, was essentially comparative, containing, however, many 
important descriptive contributions. Holger Pedersen’s ‘Hittitish und ‘lie 
anderen indoeuropiischen Sprachen’ (1938), although in part a polemic 
against the Indo-Hittite hypothesis, is formally a grammar, and supplements 
Sturtevant both in the description and the history of the language. Finally 
there appeared (in 1940) Johannes Friedrich’s ‘Hethitisches Elementarbuch,’ 
purely descriptive and apparently sound,' but disappointingly brief. (For 
example word-formation of the noun is covered in two pages, and the section 
on phonetics is inadequate.) This stated, let us get on with the book at hand. 

L. L. Hammerich, previously known for studies in several fields,? has 
with this brochure entered the controversial and elusive field of laryngeals in 
Hittite and Indo-European (or Indo-Hittite). The unusual title roughly de- 
scribes the contents; it remains to determine what the author means by 
laryngeal and by sonant, and what he does with the combination. 

‘Sonant’ is used of that class of sounds which, depending on phonetic con- 
text, function as consonant (non-syllabic) or vowel (syllabic). Sturtevant in 
his ‘Indo-Hittite Laryngeals” calls them semi-vowels. (The general phonetic 
background may be obtained in L. Bloomfield’s Language, p. 121.) As for 
‘laryngeal,’ we are for the moment on slippery ground. A comparison of the 
remarks of Hammerich (pp. 1, 6, 72-73) and those of Sturtevant show that 
both are referring to the same kind of sound, those more usually now called 
glottals (Bloomfield, pp. 99, 101). These seemingly elementary matters must 
be mentioned, since there seems to be scarcely a field to equal this for termi- 
nological differences. A basic difference lies in the details: Hammerich is vague 
about the specific nature of the sound (following H. Pedersen in adopting only 
one A phoneme). Strangely he labels the IE sound H and the Hittite equiva- 
lent 4. One might as usefully derive Latin p from IE *P. Or does Hammerich 
mean to imply by this symbolic variation a greater certainty about the 
Hittite than about the IE reconstructed sound? From the same data Sturte- 
vant assumes four different and specific Indo-Hittite laryngeals.‘ Probably 
this specificity is not justified by the evidence. 


1 See Sturtevant’s review in Language 24.188-191 (1948). 

2 Cf. his “Personalendung und Verbalsystem im Eskimoischen,” Copenhagen, 
1936; and “‘Clamor. Eine rechtgeschichtliche Studie,” Copenhagen, 1941. 

3 Baltimore, Linguistic Society of America, 1942, p. 31. 

‘ Ibid. pp. 19, 22-23, 31, 34, 42. In the chart on p. 31, the four laryngeals are dis- 
tinguished from the mutes. Since a sibilant s is also listed separately, we may assume the 
arrangement is a convenient rather than a logical one. 
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Much of Hammerich’s essay is taken up with the operation of cognate 
groups to show what happened to the following initial (and non-initial) con- 
sonant clusters: *hw, *hj, *hm, *hn, *hl, *hr.» The argumentation is very close; 
I confess my inability to follow parts of it. One important implication is the 
reconstruction of clusters of three consonants (non-syllabics), a type hitherto 
rare except with s as the first element. Given the premises and the etyma, I 
believe Hammerich has made a contribution to IE phonology; the following 
qualifications should be made, however. 

As often happens in Indo-European studies, historical-comparative con- 
clusions are made without benefit of a previous ‘underlying’ description. The 
specialist can organize in his mind the structural facts, but the reader may not 
necessarily control them. In discussing a special group of clusters, Hammerich 
has not previously established in an orderly fashion the facts about all the 
clusters in all the languages he deals with. 

Changes in phonological structure may happen time after time, in suc- 
cessive layers. Hammerich makes little attempt in his di. cussion to sort out 
the layers. This fact is basically the reason some of his paragraphs require re- 
peated reading. For example on page 11, he refers to the triplicity (sic) of 
Hr-/r-/hr- in Greek. Aside from Hammerich’s persistent and rather annoying 
habit of personifying sounds and words, he probably means here: proto- 
Greek (stage one) had two clusters hr- and sr-, both contrasting with r-; stage 
two changed these to Vr- and hr- respectively (I write # here both for his H 
and his hk, presumably members of the same phoneme class). Stage three 
(historical Greek) has levelled both r- and hr- to Ar- (initial rho in the script). 

The author has seen this problem, however, (one which even recent 
handbooks overlook), that sounds do not necessarily change by themselves, 
that phonetic surroundings may determine allophones synchronically and 
phonemic changes historically. Initial consonant clusters constitute a typi- 
cally IE phonological pattern. On this topic, incidentally, I believe it worth- 
while to mention a very important and recently developed methodological 
device which all linguists should be familiar with. It is H. M. Hoenigwald’s 
‘Diachronic Sound-Charts,’ published in Studies in Linguistics, 6.81-94 (1946). 

Although Hammerich shows considerable knowledge of current phonetics 
(see e.g., pages 1-6, on Germanic clusters with /), a certain lack of realism is 
evident. On the first page the assertion is made that the early IE languages, 
as we know them, had no laryngeal sound. Surely this statement was not 
clearly thought out; Latin #, Sanskrit # and visarga, its allophone, Greek h- 
(archaistically called the rough breathing), though historically from different 
sources, are all laryngeals. 

In discussing (p. 9) the variation of m-:sm- in Greek (mikros: smikros), 
Hammerich fails to mention Schrijnen’s theory of s-mobile; nor the fine paral- 
lel of w-: kw- in English (why, when, where). 

It might be suggested finally that Hittite studies would benefit at this 
point by the compilation of the following: an index verborum to all of the 


5 These same clusters Sturtevant sets up on p. 90 as phonemes, explaining in para- 
graph 74 that these are unit phonemes, despite the orthography. This constitutes a 
fundamental difference of opinion between the two scholars. 
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LARYNGEAL BEFORE SoNANT. By L. L. Hammerich. (Det Kgl. Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, xxxi, 3). Copen- 
hagen: E. Munksgaard, 1948. Pp. 90. Dan. Kr. 12. 


HITTITE has not acquired the number of researchers it deserves because of the 
great stumbling-block of cuneiform philology. Those of us who have lacked 
the energy to leap this obstacle must be grateful to the small kernel of workers 
who are gradually bringing this obscured language to light. The 20’s and 30’s 
saw the publication and exegesis of texts; this has been followed by several 
collective grammars. E. H. Sturtevant’s ‘Comparative Grammar...’ which 
appeared in 1933, was essentially comparative, containing, however, many 
important descriptive contributions. Holger Pedersen’s ‘Hittitish und die 
anderen indoeuropiischen Sprachen’ (1938), although in part a polemic 
against the Indo-Hittite hypothesis, is formally a grammar, and supplements 
Sturtevant both in the description and the history of the language. Finally 
there appeared (in 1940) Johannes Friedrich’s ‘Hethitisches Elementarbuch,’ 
purely descriptive and apparently sound,’ but disappointingly brief. (For 
example word-formation of the noun is covered in two pages, and the section 
on phonetics is inadequate.) This stated, let us get on with the book at hand. 

L. L. Hammerich, previously known for studies in several fields,? has 
with this brochure entered the controversial and elusive field of laryngeals in 
Hittite and Indo-European (or Indo-Hittite). The unusual title roughly de- 
scribes the contents; it remains to determine what the author means by 
laryngeal and by sonant, and what he does with the combination. 

‘Sonant’ is used of that class of sounds which, depending on phonetic con- 
text, function as consonant (non-syllabic) or vowel (syllabic). Sturtevant in 
his ‘Indo-Hittite Laryngeals” calls them semi-vowels. (The general phonetic 
background may be obtained in L. Bloomfield’s Language, p. 121.) As for 
‘laryngeal,’ we are for the moment on slippery ground. A comparison of the 
remarks of Hammerich (pp. 1, 6, 72-73) and those of Sturtevant show that 
both are referring to the same kind of sound, those more usually now called 
glottals (Bloomfield, pp. 99, 101). These seemingly elementary matters must 
be mentioned, since there seems to be scarcely a field to equal this for termi- 
nological differences. A basic difference lies in the details: Hammerich is vague 
about the specific nature of the sound (following H. Pedersen in adopting only 
one A phoneme). Strangely he labels the IE sound H and the Hittite equiva- 
lent 4. One might as usefully derive Latin p from IE *P. Or does Hammerich 
mean to imply by this symbolic variation a greater certainty about the 
Hittite than about the IE reconstructed sound? From the same data Sturte- 
vant assumes four different and specific Indo-Hittite laryngeals.* Probably 
this specificity is not justified by the evidence. 


1 See Sturtevant’s review in Language 24.188-191 (1948). 

*Cf. his “Personalendung und Verbalsystem im Eskimoischen,” Copenhagen, 
1936; and “‘Clamor. Eine rechtgeschichtliche Studie,” Copenhagen, 1941. 

3 Baltimore, Linguistic Society of America, 1942, p. 31. 

‘ Ibid. pp. 19, 22-23, 31, 34, 42. In the chart on p. 31, the four laryngeals are dis- 
tinguished from the mutes. Since a sibilant s is also listed separately, we may assume the 
arrangement is a convenient rather than a logical one. 
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Much of Hammerich’s essay is taken up with the operation of cognate 
groups to show what happened to the following initial (and non-initial) con- 
sonant clusters: *hw, *hj, *hm, *hn, *il, *hr.» The argumentation is very close; 
I confess my inability to follow parts of it. One important implication is the 
reconstruction of clusters of three consonants (non-syllabics), a type hitherto 
rare except with s as the first element. Given the premises and the etyma, I 
believe Hammerich has made a contribution to IE phonology; the following 
qualifications should be made, however. 

As often happens in Indo-European studies, historical-comparative con- 
clusions are made without benefit of a previous ‘underlying’ description. The 
specialist can organize in his mind the structural facts, but the reader may not 
necessarily control them. In discussing a special group of clusters, Hammerich 
has not previously established in an orderly fashion the facts about all the 
clusters in all the languages he deals with. 

Changes in phonological structure may happen time after time, in suc- 
cessive layers. Hammerich makes little attempt in his discussion to sort out 
the layers. This fact is basically the reason some of his paragraphs require re- 
peated reading. For example on page 11, he refers to the triplicity (sic) of 
Hr-/r-/hr- in Greek. Aside from Hammerich’s persistent and rather annoying 
habit of personifying sounds and words, he probably means here: proto- 
Greek (stage one) had two clusters Ar- and sr-, both contrasting with r-; stage 
two changed these to Vr- and hr- respectively (I write 4 here both for his H 
and his hk, presumably members of the same phoneme class). Stage three 
(historical Greek) has levelled both r- and hr- to hr- (initial rho in the script). 

The author has seen this problem, however, (one which even recent 
handbooks overlook), that sounds do not necessarily change by themselves, 
that phonetic surroundings may determine allophones synchronically and 
phonemic changes historically. Initial consonant clusters constitute a typi- 
cally IE phonological pattern. On this topic, incidentally, I believe it worth- 
while to mention a very important and recently developed methodological 
device which all linguists should be familiar with. It is H. M. Hoenigwald’s 
‘Diachronic Sound-Charts,’ published in Studies in Linguistics, 6.81-94 (1946). 

Although Hammerich shows considerable knowledge of current phonetics 
(see e.g., pages 1-6, on Germanic clusters with /), a certain lack of realism is 
evident. On the first page the assertion is made that the early IE languages, 
as we know them, had no laryngeal sound. Surely this statement was not 
clearly thought out; Latin 4, Sanskrit A and visarga, its allophone, Greek h- 
(archaistically called the rough breathing), though historically from different 
sources, are all laryngeals. 

In discussing (p. 9) the variation of m-:sm- in Greek (mikros: smikros), 
Hammerich fails to mention Schrijnen’s theory of s-mobile; nor the fine paral- 
lel of w-: kw- in English (why, when, where). 

It might be suggested finally that Hittite studies would benefit at this 
point by the compilation of the following: an index verborum to all of the 


5 These same clusters Sturtevant sets up on p. 90 as phonemes, explaining in para- 
graph 74 that these are unit phonemes, despite the orthography. This constitutes a 
fundamental difference of opinion between the two scholars. 
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published texts; a reversed index to this (useful despite the awkwardness of 
the writing system); a complete and impartial arrangement of the data in a 
descriptive grammar. With these reference works to fall back on, the finer 
points of historical grammar, such as the problem Hammerich is here con- 
cerned with, will be easier to investigate and more rigorous in results. 
DoNnALD C. SWANSON 
University of Minnesota 


GRUNDLEGUNG EINER GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE. Von Theodor 
Frings. Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1948. Pp. 109 (incl. 61 maps). 


DIE RICHTIGKEIT der Fringsschen Feststellung, da die Geschichte der deut- 
schen Sprache bisher ohne Fundament sei, la®t sich trotz der grofen Zahl 
bisher veréffentlichter Geschichten der deutschen Sprache kaum bestreiten. 
Immer deutlicher hat sich in den letzten Jahrzehnten philologischer Forschung 
herausgestellt, daf wesentliche Auffassungen vom Werden der Sprache, die 
wir der sogenannten positivistischen Sprachwissenschaft des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts verdanken, teils auf romantischen Geschichtsvorstellungen, 
tei!s auf Ubertreibungen lautphysiologischer Lehrsaitze beruhen. Den Haupt- 
anteil an der Entwicklung einer neuen Sprachauffassung und neuer For- 
schungsmethoden darf man ohne Zégern den Griindern der Dialektgeographie 
zuschreiben, unter denen Frings seit Jahren eine fiihrende Stellung einnimmt. 

Das neue, ungemein anregende Buch des Leipziger Germanisten ist im 
wesentlichen eine Fortsetzung und Erveiterung seiner vorangegangenen 
Studien. Sie werden hier in einer abschlieSBenden Sicht zusammengefaBt. An 
zwei strittigen Punkten der Geschichte der deutschen Sprache hat Frings mit 
den Untersuchungen, die er in drei bedeutsamen Abhandlungen darlegt, 
angesetzt. Die Probleme des ersten Ansatzes drehen sich um die grundlegende 
Frage: Was volizieht sich zu Beginn der deutschen Sprache im deutschen 
Sprachraum? Sein zweiter Ansatzpunkt ist der Beginn der Ausbildung der 
neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache, oder wie Frings sie nennt, Hochsprache. 

Die erste Abhandlung Sprachgeographie und Kulturgeographie. Sprache, 
Staat, Kirche. Rémisch und Germanisch, zieht die abschlieBenden Folgerungen 
aus den Ergebnissen seines friiheren Buches Germania Romana, 1932. Von 
grundlegender Bedeutung ist die neue Darstellung des Problems der Lautver- 
schiebung, die Frings hier gibt. Nach ihm ist die Teilung in Niederdeutsch und 
Hochdeutsch nicht in einer einheitlichen Auseinandersetzung zwischen Siiden 
und Norden erfolgt, “sondern in einer langwierigen, stiickweisen, bald alteren, 
bald spateren Abklirung.” Die Lautverschiebung entstand bei den Aleman- 
nen und Baiern. Im Gefolge einer Durchschichtung mit Alemannen haben die 
Franken seit 500 die Lautverschiebung tibernommen, die insgesamt 1000 
Jahre braucht, um sich endgiiltig festzulegen. Die Sprachgrenzen bewegen 
sich mit den mittelalterlichen Staatsgrenzen. Diese Ergebnisse sind tiberzeu- 
gend dokumentiert in den glanzenden Sprachkarten des Buches. 

Hiéchst aufschluGreich sind die Ausfiihrungen zur Geschichte des friihen 
lateinischen Lehnwortschatzes im Deutschen, die Frings im Abschnitt 
Rémisch und Germanisch macht. Darin weist er nach, daf ein groSer Teil der 
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lateinischen Lehnwérter den Weg iiber Gallien und nicht von Oberitalien 
iiber die Alpen gegangen ist. 

In der zweiten Abhandlung Aufbau und Gliederung des deutschen S prach- 
gebieles legt sich Frings die Frage vor, wie der Weg der niederdeutsch- 
hochdeutschen Sprachgrenze von den Bewegungen der Franken um 500 zu 
Martin Luther um 1500, von K6ln und Trier im Altland am Rhein bis nach 
Wittenberg im Neuland an der Elbe verliuft. An Hand ausgezeichneter 
Karten entwickelt Frings den historischen Verlauf, der mit einem allmah- 
lichen Siege des Siidens und der Entstehung einer neuen sprachlichen Einheit 
in den Wettinischen Landen endet. Die Uberwindung der niederdeutsch- 
hochdeutschen Sprachgrenze ist eine gemeinsame Leistung der Reformation 
und des Humanismus, der Bibel, der Geistlichen und der humanistischen 
Beamten von den éstlichen Hochschulen, die das neue Mei nische Deutsch 
nach Norden trugen. 

Die dritte Abhandlung, Westgermanisch, Ingwiéionisch, Deutsch bezeichnet 
Frings als einen Versuch. Damit nimmt er die Diskussion des Ingwaonen- 
problems wieder auf, um das sich in den zwanziger Jahren ein leidenschaft- 
liches Fiir und Wider erhoben hatte. Den Gegnern der Wredeschen Ingwio- 
nentheorie gesteht Frings zu, daf8 Wrede in Einzelheiten irrte, aber die Grund- 
gedanken seien bis heute nicht widerlegt. Es ist offenbar, da® die Frage fiir 
einen Forscher, der sich um eine Grundlegung der deutschen Sprache be- 
miiht, nicht mit der Zuriickweisung der Irrtiimer einer Antwort als erledigt 
gelten kann. Die Frage nach dem Ursprung des Deutschen oder seiner Los- 
lésung aus dem Westgermanischen bleibt bestehen. Frings versucht darauf 
eine Antwort zu geben. Es liegt ihm daran, den Begriff Ingwédonisch neu zu 
fassen, um die letzten verbleibenden Fragen zur Geschichte der niederdeutsch- 
neuhochdeutschen Sprachgrenze zu beantworten. Dabei schlieSt er sich 
weitgehend den Ergebnissen der Vorgeschichtsforschung an, die auf der 
Taciteischen Dreiteilung der Germanen in Ingwaonen, Istwaionen und Ermi- 
nonen beruhen. Diese Dreiteilung zeigt sich auf Grund der Sprachkarten nach 
Frings auch auf sprachlichem Gebiet. Er wahlt dafiir die vorlaufigen Be- 
zeichnungen Kiistendeutsch, Binnendeutsch, Alpendeutsch. Seine Er- 
klarungen der Ubereinstimmungen zwischen Alemannisch-Bairisch und Go- 
bisch, die von Karstien und anderen geleugnet werden, iiberzeugen mich, daG 
die ganze gewaltige Stofkraft des Siidens gegen Norden auf friihe Vélker- 
bewegungen zuriickgeht, die sich zunichst einmal von Norden nach Siiden 
aiufert, oder wie Frings es nennt,”’ der SiidstoS der erminonisch-swebisch- 
semninischen Vélker iiber den Main und die Donau und bis in die Alpen, wo 
sie als Alemannen und Baiern erscheinen.” 

Eine solche Verankerung sprachlicher Forschung auf die Ergebnisse 
einer Wissenschaft wie der Vorgeschichte hat natiirlich gewisse Nachteile. Die 
Ansichten der Vorgeschichtswissenschaftler bilden sich oft auf Grund spiar- 
licher Befunde und dndern sich mit neuen Ausgrabungen oder Funden, wenn 
nicht dauernd, so doch des éfteren. Wieweit die Sprachgeschichte Frings hier 
folgen wird, wage ich nicht vorauszusagen. Aber unleugbar ist die Uber- 
zeugungskraft der Fringsschen Darlegungen des Problems. 

G. F. MERKEL 


The University of Cincinnati 
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GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN UND DER ENGLISCHEN SPRACHE. Von Wolfgang 
Jungandreas. Teil Il: GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE. 1947. Pp. 
130. Teil III: GescHICHTE DER ENGLISCHEN SPRACHE. 1949. Pp. 270. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 


PART I (from Proto-Germanic to the beginning of literature, in both languages) 
reviewed in this JouRNAL, Vol. 47 (1948), pp. 409-411, has been followed with- 
out undue delay by Parts II and III, which survey the history of the two 
languages from the beginning of written records to the present time. There is 
a little overlapping with, and reference to Part I. 

The two volumes are essentially separate treatments of the histories of 
the languages, without cross-references between them, and with fewer side- 
glances to parallel developments in the other language than one might hope 
to find in a work in which, for the first time, both languages are treated by 
one man. The brief conspectus of parallel developments in German and 
English at the end of the English volume (pp. 221 f.) does not alleviate this 
disappointment much. 

In both parts, more attention is given to the formal development of the 
language than to its external history, although there are sections which deal 
with the historical and cultural background. The treatment concentrates on 
the history of sounds and of vocabulary. Morphology, word-formation, and 
syntax receive only minor consideration; by now it seems doubtful whether 
they will be taken up more thoroughly in the parts which are to follow. Part 
IV, German and English linguistic history as cultural history, might, in addi- 
tion to historical semantics, bring more about the external history of the 
languages. Part V, supplementary tables covering the history of grammatical 
forms etc., will add to the morphological information; survey tables are a 
strong point in Jungandreas’ endeavors; sometimes he gives information in 
the tables which is not contained in the text. Although the plan has now grown 
to six parts instead of five, no provision is made for syntax; Part VI promises 
source materials for the history of language. 

The manuals do not primarily aim at originality; yet, certain original 
features appear in both of them. J.’s previous research on the Silesian dialect 
(he was formerly at the University of Breslau) is amply utilized to throw light 
on the important contributions of East Middle German to standard New High 
German. The influence of the Netherlands on the development of English 
(11th to 14th centuries) as well as on that of German receives very thorough 
treatment (III, §§ 306-314, 410--414), which is likewise based on his own 
earlier research. In both volumes, it is worth noting that the long lists of 
borrowed vocabulary include not only words taken over bodily, but also 
semantic loans making use of native words. J. remarks (II, p. 77, note), 
plausibly, that such unobtrusive loans influence the character of a language 
more deeply than loan-words which are obvious strangers. Also, in the 
English volume, he includes among the German loans those learned words 
which were coined by German scientists from Latin and Greek roots and 
adapted to the English science vocabulary at second hand. It has been 
pointed out earlier that this kind of loan is no inconsiderable part of the 
German influence on English. Dictionaries often falsify the picture by tracing 
such loans as protoplasm, aspirin, phlogiston, uranium directly to the classical 
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languages. J. applies the principle seriously, although his lists are presumably 
not complete in this respect. Whether these several classes of loans should 
have been intermingled as they are, is another question. They might have 
been segregated, if for no other reason than to break up the long and somewhat 
tedious lists of words. Users who do not have the patience to read and study 
these lists continuously, can still derive much benefit from them by using 
them for reference purposes. Complete word indexes in both volumes make 
this use convenient. There are also name indexes, persons important for the 
history of the language in the German volume, persons and places in the 
English counterpart. Only the English volume has a subject-matter index. 
The English part is more than twice as long as the German. In both volumes, 
the scantiness of Part I has disappeared. There are few of the very brief sec- 
tions which were characteristic of the first part. 

In books of this kind, the reviewer who reads the text attentively is 
bound to find many details on which he would like to comment. I shall sup- 
press the desire, except for a few remarks on each volume. 

The bibliography of the German part is extremely skimpy. Only eleven 
titles are listed, and only three of these are histories of the language. Sperber’s 
Géschen volume of 1926 does not appear; yet, the treatment is sometimes 
reminiscent of Sperber’s, especially in the early part of the book. The begin- 
ning of J.’s § 15 sounds like a rewritten version of the last paragraph of S.’s 
§ 15. Influence cannot be proved, since the matter involved is common 
knowledge. But if J. did not use S.’s little book, he might have used it with 
profit. It is a very readable survey, primarily of the external history of the 
language, and contains original emphases which could have been fruitful, for 
instance concerning the contributions of mysticism and pietism. For mysti- 
cism, J. gives a longer word list; but S. deals more vitally with the nature of 
the influence. 

The inclusion of Low German (Old Saxon, Middle Low German, in the 
table p. 43 also Middle Dutch, and Modern Low German) is a valuable indi- 
vidual feature of the book. It is brought in as an introduction to Low German 
influences on High German vocabulary, but treated quite fully, including 
sounds and dialects. Late Middle High German (Early New High German) 
(14th/15th centuries) is eramined in a separate chapter between MHG (11th 
to 13th cent.) and NHG (16th to 20th cent.), and so is Luther. This arrange- 
ment improves the perspective. It is interesting that J. rejects the influence 
of the Prague chancery on Luther’s language as not demonstrable. 

The methods and results of dialect geography have not left many traces 
in the work, although a map of this type is reproduced (p. 48). The treatment 
is conservative—perhaps too conservative; it seems likely that the findings of 
the linguistic geographers (Frings) will modify our views considerably. 

With regard to lexical matters, the collection of vocabulary is carried to 
the most recent times, through World War II (§§ 177-182); but the chro- 
nology is not always correct. Of the words assigned to War I, ‘Kunsthonig’ was 
well known before the war, and ‘tarnen’ did not become firmly rooted in the 
language until the Nazi period. On the other hand, of those attributed to War 
II, many were already quite common during War I: ‘durchhalten,’ ‘Hunger- 
blockade,’ ‘Aushungerung,’ ‘Schleichhandel’ (now almost displaced by 
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‘Schwarzer Markt,’ which must be due to English influence), ‘hintenherum 
kaufen,’ ‘Héchstpreise,’ ‘Schwerarbeiter’ (although ‘Schwerstarbeiter’ is in- 
deed a more recent refinement), ‘Sirene,’ ‘Fliegeralarm,’ ‘anstehn,’ ‘Not- 
standsarbeit.’ In contemporary matters the observer from a distance achieves 
a better perspective than the one who swims with the stream. The section 
(143) on the writers of the 18th century suffers from the author’s prevailing 
interest in vocabulary and pronunciation. One would like to hear more about 
the forms and syntax of the great writers, which are not in full agreement with 
present-day usage. Enough spade-work has been done on their language to 
make it possible to say something about these aspects. One question about a 
small detail: Is Yiddish really a mixture of Alemannic and Hebrew elements 
(p. 38)? I am afraid the author has misinterpreted the joint preservation of 
MHG features in Alemannic and Yiddish as proof of a connection between 
the two dialects. 

The English part begins again with Anglo-Frisian, with cross-references 
to Part I. ‘Anglo-Saxon’ (4th to 8th cent.) is separated from ‘Old English’ 
(8th cent. to 1066); this is an attempt to separate the domains of the much- 
debated terms, which may result in an increase of confusion. Old English is 
subdivided into Early OE (8th/9th cent.), OE without specification, and Late 
OE (900-1066). Under Middle English (1066-1500), the Norman period 
(1066-1300) and a transition period (15th cent.) are separated from ME 
proper, which nevertheless is dated 1150-1500. Modern English is subdivided 
by the five centuries it covers; but the division is nominal; time and again a 
topic is carried far beyond the century under which it is taken up. The 
Spanish loans (§ 402) of the 16th century go from 1523 to 1913. Italian loans 
(§ 415) are taken up under the 17th century, although J. himself says that 
most of them passed in the 16th century; then he proceeds (§§ 416 ff.) to give 
long lists, largely from the i8th and 19th centuries. There are other defects of 
mechanical organization. According to the sub-chapter title over § 40, the 
introduction of new runes (§ 42) and the effects of alliterative poetry (§§ 43- 
45) belong to the topic of dialect boundary lines. The bold-face title, “Third 
French Period’ (p. 203) fits only §§ 446-457; but §§ 457-464 (words based on 
names; Latin, Greek, American loans; 19th century changes in pronunciation) 
follow without new titles. I seem to detect evidence of haste in concluding the 
manuscript. Apart from mishaps which can strike any author (footnotes re- 
versed, p. 28) and minor oversights (‘swindler’ 1775 traced to Dutch § 410, to 
German § 433; ‘obscurant’ translated ‘Verdummung’ § 435; ME ‘mete’ 
translated ‘meat’ instead of ‘food’ § 317), there are instances of garbled word- 
ing (last sentence of § 321 and of § 426) and of questionable formulations 
(§ 299; ‘silk’ in ‘a silk hat’ changed in character from adjective to noun; ‘go- 
ahead’ paraphrased by ‘enterprising,’ yet included under nouns) ; syncopation 
of the middle syllable in ‘vehement’ and ‘vehicle’ is a strange and certainly not 
a standard pronunciation; as educated words they are not on the same level 
as ‘di’mond,’ ‘vi’let.’ 

The phonetic treatment remains weak; but I skip the details this time. 
In his phonological views, the author often disagrees with Luick, expressly so 
p. 194, note, and p. 195, but he bows to authority by registering Luick’s 
opinions regularly. The English language means in this book that of Southern 
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England. Variant forms (MdE dialects, Irish, American, Australian, etc.) are 
not taken into account; the few lines (§ 463) concerning lexical differences 
between British and American English do not invalidate this statement. The 
bibliography, a critical one, is much longer than that in the German part, but 
has also grievous gaps. The fact that in several cases an old edition is listed 
must probably be excused because of present conditions in Germany; it is a 
defect all too often found in other bibliographies with no such excuse. 

The history of the language is presented as a series of successive cross- 
sections with the changes each stage brought, mostly with regard to sounds 
and vocabulary. The phonology of each of the older phases is practically com- 
plete, and the vocabulary lists, especially for the newer phases, are extensive 
if not complete. The longitudinal view of developments is not emphasized; 
there is only a tentative survey of the development of vowels from West 
Germanic to the 20th century (§ 481). All dialects of OE are fully taken into 
account, particularly in the many tables; but the emphasis remains on West 
Saxon, although § 316 (cf. §§ 209-210) states correctly that the language of 
London after the middle of the 14th century came to have predominantly 
Midland character. A clear over-all view of the line Anglian-Midland- 
modern standard does not emerge. The dialects of ME are given equality of 
status, although the evolution into MdE dialects is not followed later. As a 
glaring consequence of the imperfect perspective, § 377 gives the impression 
that ME @ in ‘hond’ and ‘lomb’ developed into MdE @ in ‘hand’ and ‘lamb,’ 
although §316 had stated the situation correctly for ‘hand.’ In a history of the 
English language one might prefer to see the information about other dialects, 
which would be needed in a ME grammar, reduced or even omitted, so that 
the great outline of the development would become clearer. The view that 
after the 15th century no considerable sound changes took place (§ 357) seems 
queer and is contradicted by the long list of sound changes in the 17th and 
18th centuries (§ 419). 

Points of criticism are apt to loom unduly large in reviews. I like to close 
on a more positive note. The book has many strong points. Beside those 
mentioned before, there is, for example, a good perspective in appraising the 
character of Old Frisian (§ 2) and Old North Frisian (§ 27), and of Old Norse 
“loans” (§ 28). The relative chronology of pre-literary OE gound changes 
(§$§ 111-118) is interesting. 

The final impression is that the English part is much richer than the 
German, but less carefully worked out. Both parts will be useful as sources of 
quick, convenient information about phonology and as reference works for 
vocabulary. They can be recommended for intensive study, but not for easy 
reading. 

W. F. LEoprotp 
Northwestern University 


ETYMOLOGISCHES WO6RTERBUCH DER ENGLISCHEN SPRACHE. Von Ferdinand 


Holthausen, 3. neu bearbeitete und vermehrte Aufl. 1949. viii, 226 S. 
Brosch. 12. —-; Ganzleinen 14. 80 DM. 


PROFESSOR HOLTHAUSEN verfolgt in seinem etymologischen Wérterbuch 
verschiedene Ziele. Das Buch, “zuniachst als Hilfsmittel fiir Lehrer und 
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Studierende geplant, wendet sich zugleich an weitere Kreise, die bei Erlernung 
der englischen Sprache nicht blo8 praktische Zwecke im Auge haben, sondern ; 
auch etwas itiber die Herkunft und Geschichte der einzelnen Wé6rter wissen 
méchten. Es bringt in knappster Form den reichen Schatz der modernen . | 
Literatur- und Umgangssprache, soweit er etymologisch klar ist...” Die 
Etymologie steht fiir den Verfasser im Vordergrunde; darunter versteht er die 
“urspriingliche Form, Bedeutung und Herkunft der Wérter.” Er scheidet 
dabei aus die “dunkeln, meist erst seit dem 16. Jahrhundert auftauchenden 
Worter, sowie alle veralteten, seltenen, mundartlichen und technischen oder 
wissenschaftlichen Ausdriicke, desgleichen den sogenannten slang.” Wer tiefer 
und weiter in die Geschichte der Wérter eindringen will, wird auf eine Anzahl 
Werke verwiesen. Alle Werke dieser Art kénnen sicherlich nicht angefiihrt 
werden. Man méchte jedoch hinzufiigen das etymologische Wérterbuch der 
Griechischen Sprache von J. B. Hofmann (Miinchen, 1944 ff.), weiter Georg 
Friederici, Amerikanistisches Wéorterbuch (Hamburg 1947). Ein sicherer 
Fihrer ist das Dictionnaire éymologique de la langue latine, par A. Ernout et A. 
Meillet? (1939). Wer weiter vorgeschritten ist, mag J. B. Hofmanns lat. 
etymologisches Wérterbuch benutzen. Hier findet er die Geschichte der 
lateinischen Wo6rter, die verschiedenen Erklirungsversuche mit reichen Liter- 
aturangaben, mit gréStem Wissen und scharfsinnigem Urteil gebucht, und 
kann so die Vorgeschichte der altenglischen Wérter kennen lernen, soweit sie 
mit lateinischen verwandt sind. Dagegen kann nur der selbstandige Forscher 
Walde-Pokorny zur Hand nehmen und sich die altenglischen Wérter her- 
aussuchen, denn der Mingel dieses Werkes sind nicht wenige. Holthausen 
weist der englischen Sprache nicht den Platz im Gesamtgefiige der germa- 
nischen Sprachen an, so interessant gerade diese Aufgabe gewesen wire. Er 
geht im allgemeinen zuriick auf das lateinische Wort oder das altfranzésische, 
oder das altenglische. Wir werden einige Wérter und Ansatze nach Holthausen 
anfiihren und seine Angaben mit denen anderer Worterbiicher vergleichen. 
Gleich am Anfang findet sich gegeniiber der ersten Ausgabe ein Zusatz (etwa 
so wie im New English Dictionary): ‘‘a- Praf.”’ mit neun verschiedenen Erklar- 
ungen oder Ableitungen. Diese Erweiterung ist zu begriiSen. Dagegen ist es 
unnétig, ein altfranzésisches abandonner von a ban doner (nicht a, wie Holt- 
hausen verzeichnet) weiter auf vulgirlateinisch *ad bannum dondre zuriick- 
zufiihren. Was heift vulgiirlateinisch in diesem Zusammenhang? Was man 
hier gerne gewubt hatte, ist etwa folgendes: a ban doner “‘zur freien Verfiigung 
iibergeben, in die Gerichtsgewalt iibergeben” ist ein Ausdruck der Rechts- 
sprache, der im 12. Jahrhundert zuerst bezeugt ist (alter ist in bannum mittere, 
in bannum ponere, in banno esse); ban ist dem frinkischen Recht entlehnt 
(siehe Gamillscheg, von Wartburg, Meyer-Liibke,* Triibner DW). Man 
kénnte kurz hinzufiigen, daf das germanische Wort auch irischem bann 
“Gesetz,” ebenso wie lett. bannis zugrunde liegt. Man kann, wie Holthausen 
es tut, ai. bhdnati “‘spricht, tént, klingt” anfiihren, aber wichtiger ist es, sich 
zur Erklarung der franzésischen Wortfamilie und auch des englischen bandit, 
ital. bandito, auf gotisch bandwjan zu beziehen. Holthausens Verweis auf 
englisch ban, (ae. gebann) ist keineswegs gliicklich; der Anfanger kénnte 
daraus xchlieBen, dafi ban in a ban doner enger als tatsachlich mit dem 
altenglischen Ausdruck gebann zusammenhingt. Hier ist Kiirze keine Tugend 
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mehr. So manche Auskunft hatten wir uns noch gewiinscht, nicht etwa weitere 
iiber die Vorgeschichte der Wérter, sondern tiber das Schicksal der Wérter 
innerhalb der englischen Sprachgeschichte. Wann ist ein Wort zum ersten 
Mal bezeugt? Wann ist ein Lehnwort iibernommen? Literarisch oder miind- 
lich? Welcher sozialen Schicht gehért ein Wort an? Ist es ein Rechtsausdruck, 
oder ein Ausdruck einer andern Sondersprache? In manchen Fallen wiirde 
sich solch eine Belehrung zu einer kurzen Wortgeschichte auswachsen, von 
einem Ausmafe and einer ahnlichen Anlage wie sie A. Dauzat in seinem 
Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue frangaise (7e édition) gibt. Der Ansatz 
von vulgirlateinischen Formen sollte oft unterbleiben. Fiir apprentice sollte 
man wissen, daf die altfranzésische Form erst im dreizehnten Jahrhundert 
belegt ist (apprendiz, -is, fem. -isse); weder Meyer-Liibke (1935) noch der 
ausfiihrliche Wartburg setzen die “Sternchenform” an. Nur Gamillscheg 
konstruiert ein “‘galloromanisches” *adprenditicius “zum Lernen bestimmt,” 
d.i. Ableitung von apprendere” aus “lat. appre(he)ndere,” was dann bei 
Holthausen als *ap-prehenditicius erscheint. Es ist recht fraglich, ob das Wort 
einmal in einer so friihen Form, wie sie der Ansatz voraussetzt, bestanden hat. 
Mit andern Worten, ein derartiger Ansatz kann eine Scheinerklirung sein. 
Er gereicht dann der Forschung nur zum Nachteil. Man kann solch eine Form 
gelten lassen als Belehrung des Studierenden: So hatte eine Form ausgesehen, 
wenn sie zu so friither Zeit schon dagewesen wire. Das sollte aber deutlich 
angezeigt sein. Wenn die Anlage so zu manchen Wiinschen Anla® gibt, so 
ist die Ausfiihrung innerhalb der vom Verfasser gesteckten Grenze hohen 
Lobes wert. Das Buch ist ein ausgezeichnetes Handwerkszeug fiir den 
Studierenden. Mége er eifrig daraus lernen und dann selbst die englische 
Sprachgeschichte ausbauen helfen! 
Fritz MEZGER 
Bryn Mawr College 


THE RIVALRY OF SCANDINAVIAN AND NATIVE SYNONYMS IN MIDDLE ENGLISH, 
ESPECIALLY faken AND nimen, WITH AN EXCURSUS ON nema AND taka in 
OxLp SCANDINAVIAN. By Alarik Rynell. (Lund Studies in English. xm. 
Editor Professor Olaf Arngart). Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup; London: 
Williams & Norgate; Copenhagen: E. Munksgaard, [1948.] 


THE Lund Studies in English can now show a number of books devoted to 
semantic analysis which form a notable contribution to our knowledge of the 
development of the language. The field covered Ly the present book is es- 
pecially important. As words came pouring into Middle English from foreign 
languages—chiefly Scandinavian, Latin, French—they may have filled up 
gaps or supplied defects, but it is certain that in a large number of cases they 
must have displaced native words. In some cases a foreign word would act 
the cuckoo and lay its eggs in an English nest. Thus the meanings of observare 
and servare strongly influenced the sense development of keep. (See the NED. 
s.v. keep.) In other cases the foreign word was a synonym or near-synonym of 
a native word. It gradually takes on all the meaning of the native word and 
then thrusts it out of the language. In the case of catch and latch, catch not 
only stole the meaning of latch, but, before kicking latch out, it stole its con- 
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jugation too. In mimen and taken Dr. Rynell deals with a similar rivalry to 
catch and latch. 

Dr. Rynell does not treat this rivalry as an isolated phenomenon. He 
takes us through a large number of Middle English words, classified according 
to geography, and in each case gives a list of Scandinavian loan-words he has 
found in the work he is discussing. Thus the development of nimen and taken 
is seen as part of the whole process of linguistic change. Dr. Rynell’s results 
will certainly prove to be valuable in fields other than semantic. In this busi- 
ness of word-geography he gives us the local distribution of a loan-word, its 
frequency of occurrence, a possible reason for its use (rhyme, rhythm, allitera- 
tion), and he balances its absolute frequency against relative frequency with 
regard to native words. His technique may help us to localize texts of uncer- 
tain origin. For instance on the basis of the evidence he brings forward, Dr. 
Rynell doubts that text D of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle can be attributed to 
Worcester. In other cases the technique here employed may help to decide 
whether a particular word is of Scandinavian origin or not. 

For students of English syntax it is important to notice that the verbal 
phrase, not the verb alone, was sometimes borrowed. Thus the Homilie Sax- 
onice twice has tacan on meaning to touch, which is obviously from Old 
Scandinavian faka 4, in the same sense. Again the E ms. of the Chronicle for 
the year 1127 has wid téc in the sense ‘receive,’ a purely Scandinavian con- 
struction. This is the earliest example of ‘aken in the E Chronicle and it is 
important that the usage did not exist in native English. That is to say, taken 
at times makes its way into the language, not by displacing mimen, but by 
filling a void in the language. In the Orrmulum we find éaken Utill, taken to, 
taken wid. 

As a rough rule it may be said that the texts written in the Danelaw use 
nimen for an identifiable purpose, while aken is their general word. Thus 21 
of the 23 cases of nimen in the Orrmulum occur in the phrase nimen gom, take 
heed, In later Danelaw texts mimen is used for alliteration or in rhyme. Its 
past participle nomen was valuable as a rhyme with comen. 

In the’ southern texts /aken as we have already noticed appears to get its 
first footing through senses unknown to nimen. Thus 16 of the 26 instances of 
taken in Lazamon are in the phrase taken on, ‘act, proceed, behave.’ “In fact, 
only three of the twenty-six instances of t[aken] fully agree with instances of 
n{emen).”” (p. 243). We find this same phenomenon in Robert of Gloucester, 
the Ayenbite, and other works. In King Horn, on the other hand, we find 
nimen surviving only in uses that taken does not know. Finally Chaucer uses 
the uncompounded nimen twelve times and in rhyme only (once nam, other- 
wise nomen). Binimen he uses sixteen times in prose, once in rhyme. 

In conclusion Dr. Rynell discusses the geographical distribution of rival 
Scandinavian and English words and the process of their development. We are 
able to see that something is going on but apparently we are not able to ex- 
plain why Scandinavian words should have driven out the native synonyms. 
We can see how éaken gets a foothold in the south, we do not see by what ad- 
vantages it was able to displace mimen. The Scandinavian words form, of 
course, only part of a large problem. It is possible that a study of similar 
rivalries between French and English and Latin and English may throw 
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some light on the question. At any rate Dr. Rynell’s work is full, careful, and 
exact, a fine piece of scholarship, and a valuable contribution to a most im- 
portant problem. 


HEREWARD T. PRICE 
Emory University 


Tue LEGEND oF NOAH, RENAISSANCE RATIONALISM IN ART, SCIENCE, AND 
Letters. By Don Cameron Allen. (Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, Vol.. xxxm, no. 3-4). Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1949. Pp. 221. $2.50 paper; $3.50 cloth. 


The Legend of Noah is an essay in intellectual history. The problem to which 
Professor Allen addresses himself is the conflict between faith and reason. 
The Noah legend as it evolved through the ages and especially the contradic- 
tions which it developed in the Renaissance, which for the purpose of this 
study is extended well beyond 1700, is only an illustration of a fundamental 
conflict. Faith here assumes the form of myth, the creation of a people in 
their unrationalistic youth. Later the myth becomes sacred and cannot be 
relinquished; but the rise of rationalistic modes of thought excludes the 
acceptance of the myth in its earlier meaning. Hence, strenuous efforts are 
made to harmonize the myth with the results of scientific and philosophical 
rationalism. This process involves itself in endless difficulties; for every prob- 
lem settled, two more appear. This is a brief sketch of Professor Allen’s 
theme. 

After three chapters of historical and philosophical background, Pro- 
fessor Allen settles down to the consideration of the effects of two Renaissance 
principles of interpretation on the Noah story. These are the insistence on a 
literal interpretation of the text and a demand for rational, i.e., non-miracu- 
lous, explanations of incidents. Now, the Noah story abounds in incidents 
difficult to accept in their literal meaning and hard to explain without sup- 
posing miracles. As textual criticism pointed out these difficulties, rationalistic 
exegesis suggested non-miraculous solutions. These rational solutions pro- 
duced still greater difficulties, and the process evolved from crisis to catas- 
trophe. The catastrophe was the appearance, towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, of the higher criticism in the persons of the Jewish philosopher 
Benedict Spinoza and the Catholic priest Richard Simon. After their criti- 
cism hardly anything remained of the theory of literal inspiration, the very 
belief rational exegesis had come into being to defend. 

As one instance of the working of this process, Genesis specifies in cubits 
the size of the ark, as well as its shape. As long as exegetes were satisfied to 
take these dimensions as allegorical, signifying man, no crisis arose. But 
when they insisted on literal understanding, they found that the dimensions 
of the ark were unsuitable. It is not large enough to accommodate all the 
animals in the world, whether there was a pair of each species, according to 
Genesis 6: 19, or seven, according to Genesis 7: 2. Nor is the ark, according 
to accepted nautical practice, seaworthy. Hence, the commentators have to 
enlarge the ark by all kinds of ingenious hypotheses, such as supposing that 
the cubits are not the ordinary measure of about eighteen inches, but “geo- 
metric” cubits of six times the ordinary measure. What a geometric cubit is, 
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I have never discovered, nor apparently has Professor Allen. The number 
of species on the ark was meanwhile cut down by supposing extensive hy- 
bridization and evolution after the Flood. The trouble here wa3 that the 
travelers kept reporting new species from all the regions opened up by 
European colonization. And so the task of saving the Genesis narrative by 
reason begins. Too often it ends in manifest absurdity. 

To illustrate the absurdity one needs only look at another incident of 
the Flood. According to Genesis 7: 20 the Flood covered the tops of the 
mountains by fifteen cubits. If so, where did all the water come from? Or 
where did it go to? For if there was no more water in the world before the 
Flood than there is after, then there was not enough to cause a universal 
flood of the proportions described in Genesis. One calculation is that it would 
have required eight times the water in all the oceans and seas. If, on the other 
hand, there was more water in the antediluvian world, its disposal after the 
Flood was a drainage problem of cosmic size. The easy explanation that the 
Flood was not universal, but confined to Mesopotamia, was commonly 
refused, because it involved the unwelcome possibility that some men may 
not descend from Noah. 

From the pages of exegetes and scholars—the best minds of Europe— 
Professor Allen assembles a sad picture of intellectual futility. One example 
must suffice. In 1681 Thomas Burnet proposed the ingenious theory that 
before the Flood the world was a hard core, surrounded by water, on which 
floated a crust of soil. The Flood was merely the rupture of this crust by the 
heat of the sun. Burnet’s theory is a bit more plausible than such a brief 
summary indicates (it impressed Addison, among others), but it was no 
great task for John Keill, who knew something of physics and mathematics, 
to demolish Burnet’s theory, together with two others which Professor Allen 
reviews. As a result of this clearing up, we are back where we started: Keill 
accepts the Flood as a theological fact (read miracle), for which no scientific 
demonstration is possible. 

The central thesis of The Legend of Noah is valid. The materials are 
pertinent, and the range of sources, which includes the graphic arts as well 
as documents, proves the author’s industry. The main shortcoming is the 
approach. Before getting to the Noah story the reader must push through 
three chapters of historical survey, which even the specialist will find hard 
going. Dates and concrete illustrations are too scanty, and high-level ab- 
stractions abound. The cause of this expository difficulty is the author’s 
decision to state his thesis first, then illustrate it, rather than let it emerge 
piecemeal from a consideration of the Noah legend. I strongly suspect that 
the “history of ideas’”’ methodology he is using is the real villain. Almost 
necessarily the history of ideas centers on intellectual concepts instead of on 
phenomena, and that is a perilous expository method. 

Certainly, too close a preoccupation with purely intellectual constructs 
produces several dubious generalizations. Most Milton students will, I believe 
object to the notion that Milton wrote Paradise Lost even partly as a protest 
against current rationalistic exegesis of scripture.’ It is doubtful whether the 


1 Incidentally, Milton’s reason for an extended account of the Flood, which 
puzzles Professor Allen, appears clearly in Adam’s lines, x1, 874-876. 
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“sportive” attitude towards the Noah story evident in the Spanish play 
El arca de Noe (1655) is substantially “because a great deal of its veneer had 
been rubbed off by the current controversies of the literal commentators” 
(p. 151). The same attitude is frequent in medieval scriptural drama, notably 
in the Towneley Killing of Abel and in the slapstick of Noah’s quarrel with 
his wife in nearly all the cycles. 
ARNOLD WILLIAMS 
Michigan State College 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGIC FRONTIER: THE WoRLD OF His FINAL TRAGEDIES. 
By Willard Farnham. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1950. Pp. 289. $3.75. 


1s “paradoxical” the term most fittingly applied to Shakespeare’s late 
tragedies? Macbeth, Timon of Athens, Antony and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus 
portray “rare spirits deeply tainted that Shakespeare places at the center 
of his last tragic world.”” Such is Professor Farnham’s oft repeated thesis in 
his penetrating criticism. The “deeply flawed yet somehow admirable hu- 
manity” of their heroes mark the four dramas as distinct from all others 
written by Shakespeare, clearly resembling those of Chapman and Webster. 
Their study involves problems as to the very nature of tragedy. 

The chapter on Antony and Cleopatra shows the author at his best. De- 
claring that even Plutarch found paradoxical traits in the hero and heroine 
of that story, he traces their development through Garnier, the Countess 
of Pembroke, and Samuel Daniel to Shakespeare’s drama. Persuasive evi- 
dence is presented that Daniel’s Cleopatra influenced Shakespeare in several 
minor details though, of course, Plutarch looms large in the entire conception. 
The ancient historian tells us that Antony won the affection of his soldiers 
but was dissolute and cruel. His love for Cleopatra was “the last and ex- 
treamest mischiefe of all other.’”’ Though graced with beauty and sweet of 
tongue, she shows “a character basically composed of bad qualities” till 
after the Battle of Actium. Then, as Farnham reads Plutarch, she developed 
a certain “paradoxical nobility” akin to that previously noted in Antony. 

Shakespeare, on the other hand, makes Cleopatra thoroughly paradoxical. 
Royal by nature but unqueened by fear, she flees from battle at Actium, and 
afterward her attitude to both Antony and Caesar presents a very real ques- 
tion. She does not attain to noble constancy in love but does attain to noble 
aspiration. Antony is a great leader, a fearless general, but always a volup- 
tuary. That “his taints and honours Weigh’d equal with him,” is beyond 
dispute. After defeat at Actium he surrenders himself wholly to Cleopatra’s 
will. With no villains in the cast, the problem of evil has less urgency than 
in earlier tragedies. The paradox of deeply flawed yet noble character be- 
comes Shakespeare’s sustaining interest. 

Applied to other plays the formula carries less conviction. Should we 
remove Macbeth from its usual category with Hamlet, Othello, and Lear, to 
form the first of the “paradoxical” tragedies? Farnham is at some pains to 
refute a general opinion best expressed by Kittredge that at the opening of 
the plot Macbeth is “‘a great soldier, a true patriot, a loyal subject, . . . gentle 
and kindly by temperament.” He asserts that ““Macbeth’s conscience reveals 
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clearly its defectiveness,”’ and that he is not an innocent man on first hearing 
the prophecy of the “Weird Sisters.’”” When Lady Macbeth calls him tender- 
hearted, she is perhaps using “scornful irony.” Her love for her husband 
never leads to “a true understanding of his character.”’ This is not the darkest 
of tragedies because Macbeth deserves his fall. Here the urge to explain by 
paradox seems to lead away from sound criticism. 

Timon of Athens Farnham apparently takes as wholly Shakespeare’s, 
not abandoned by him before completion. “The tragedy of Timon is that of 
a man who has an all-consuming love for humanity, but when he finds that 
he himself is not !oved, lets this love turn to all-consuming hate.” Farnham 
continues, ““The paradox of Timon’s nobility of spirit lies in the fact that as 
a lover of good he lacks grandeur, but is magnificent as a hater of evil.” 
Timon’s legend, which had accrued before Shakespeare told his tale, increas- 
ingly emphasized his misanthropy and beastliness. Shakespeare’s portrayal 
includes both qualities but ends on a note of pity for Timon. 

The chapter on Coriolanus sets forth clear distinctions between the 
hero as he is in Plutarch and in the drama, and likewise between the prevailing 
Elizabethan estimate of democratic government and our own. Yet to this 
reviewer the analysis of the Roman general’s basic character and motivation 
is the least satisfactory in the book. His contempt of praise is set down to 
foolish egotism. “He is monstrously deficient as a human being, and his 
deficiency is the more unfortunate because it tends not to foster pity for him 
but to destroy any that we might give him.” Coriolanus betrays the Romans 
for mere spite and revenge, and then betrays the Volscians to please his 
mother. No wonder that Farnham finds such a man “too deeply flawed for 
Shakespeare’s tragic purposes.”” Far more sympathetic judgments of the 
tragedy were recently expressed by Granville-Barker and Hardin Craig. 
In each one the hero takes on heroic proportions. 

Yet failure to accept all interpretations in the volume should not lead 
to depreciating its importance in criticism. Not only does it present a new 
approach to four plays seldom grouped together, but it presents and develops 
a theory of tragedy to solve difficulties that often baffle their readers. To 
follow some of the reasoning at once is not easy, especially where the author 
is tracing source relations, yet a re-examination is apt to be fruitful. Fortunate 
it is for students of Shakespeare that so many eminent Elizabethan scholars 
are now re-interpreting all the dramas, finding in them broader reaches of 
humane learning. 

ROBERT ADGER LAW 
The University of Texas 


THE BACKGROUNDS OF SHAKESPEARE’s Piays. By Karl J. Holzknecht. New 
York: American Book Company, 1950. Pp. x+482. $4.75. 


MANUALS giving information to help the reader of Shakespeare’s plays are 
quite frequently issued. This one of nearly five hundred pages is the most 
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compendious of them all. It includes the usual biographical data, facts as to 
early English drama, Elizabethan actors and theatres, with running comment 
on the comedies, histories, and tragedies, in turn. But it also gives much 
helpful information as to the language, use of the sources, the printing, and 
the stage history of the plays, and adds some thirty pages in illustration of 
the acting from 1595 to 1949. After each chapter is a selective bibliography, 
properly annotated, and the book is completely indexed and well bound. 

The average student will find the factual account of Shakespeare’s life, 
distinguished carefully from the legendary, tough reading though wholly 
dependable. Other chapters are quite readable, and the criticism is refreshing. 
The gathering of so much material, then editing it and bringing it down to 
date are in the best traditions of scholarly workmanship. 

RoBERT ADGER LAW 
The University of Texas 


Tue Encuisx Dropatis. By Donald Clayton Dorian. New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: The Rutgers University Press, 1950. Pp. xvii+365. $5.00. 


THE SCATTERED and not readily accessible materials upon which scholars 
have based their conjectures concerning Charles Diodati and his family 
have been herein assembled, and Mr. Dorian has added to our scanty store 
of knowledge. Even so, the total factual material connected with Diodati 
is not large, and thus perhaps too much of this book consists of conjectures 
based upon the old and a little new evidence. The conjectures are not of 
equal value and a few even tend to obscure the facts, though others are not 
only justifiable, but long overdue. For example, the inferences that Charles 
Diodati was born at Brentford and that there was an early connection be- 
tween him and the Egerton family are sound, even without the tangential 
evidence which Mr. Dorian is able to muster. On the other hand, the sup- 
position that Theodore Didodati was married at Brentford should have been 
stated with more caution. Mr. Dorian makes a very proper inference concern- 
ing the date at which Charles Diodati began his actual practice of medicine; 
but no facts are forthcoming concerning his preparation for that practice. 
In a few places, Mr. Dorian fails to make the most of his material, notably 
in discussing the tutorial circle surrounding the royal children, with which 
Theodore Diodati was connected. 

The exposition is frequently lacking in directness and there are too many 
ambiguous statements. In the sentence near the top of page 149, the only 
possible antecedent for the pronoun “his’’ is Thomas Egerton, although John 
Egerton must be meant. In the line reproduction facing page 102, the Diodati 
entry, the only entry of consequence, unfortunately is not clear. 

Mr. Dorian’s efforts serve to emphasize the fact that most of what we 
know of Charles Diodati is derived or inferred from John Milton’s various 
statements concerning him. 

MARGUERITE LITTLE 
University of Illinois 
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HIsToRY OF THE PRE-ROMANTIC NOVEL IN ENGLAND. By James R. Foster. 
New York: The Modern Language Association of America (Monograph 
Series); and London: Oxford University Press, 1949. Seven illustrations. 
Pp. xi+294. $4.50. 

THIs 1s the author’s most important work, begun more than twenty years 
ago, and pursued with admirable pertinacity ever since. He set out to find, 
read, and consider all the eighteenth-century novels that may fairly be 
called pre-romantic. His book has obvious usefulness: he deals with more of 
those novels than any previous scholar, his summaries of them are accurate, 
and his comments are well considered. 

The best chapter, and the most nearly original, is the first, in which 
Foster sets forth the influence of Deism on the fiction of sensibility. Since 
Deism embraced many shades of religious experience and feeling, he is 
justified in using the term in a rather loose sense, likewise in using other 
terms, such as “pre-romantic,” with similar freedom. His interest in Deism 
becomes, however, in the course of the book almost an obsession. There were 
several other potent influences upon eighteenth-century fiction some of 
which receive too little attention. 

Previous reviewers differ as to the readability of this work. Most of the 
“learned” reviewers speak well of its style; but the “literary” critics did not 
find it enjoyable, one of them saying “His style, unfortunately, is singularly 
graceless.” I agree with the latter to some extent: the book is not brilliant 
or entertaining. But in my opinion its lack of interest is not solely due to its 
rather pedestrian style, but to what seems to me its restricted and undrama- 
etic method of expounding literary history. Foster seems to think it sufficient, 
in nearly all instances, first to summarize or describe the novels, and secondly 
to state what he himself thinks of their intrinsic value and historical sig- 
nificance, without indicating whether his views are wholly new or whether 
they agree or disagree with the views of his predecessors. Whenever he agrees 
with them, he restates what they have said; but if he differs from them, he 
scarcely ever tries to meet the issues they have raised. Such an isoiationistic 
procedure is a peaceful one for the historian, but not a very informative or 
exciting one for his reader. 

If Foster were a solitary pioneer in a virgin field, his method might be 
defensible. But his subject has been studied by competent scholars during 
the past thirty-five years; they have set forth some basic truths regarding it; 
and have proffered not a few brilliant and provocative interpretations. Foster 
lists nearly all their more important books and articles in his Bibliography. 
But in his text he avoids the discussion of the chief opinions of Allene Gregory, 
Railo, Heidler, Joyce Horner, Harold W. Thompson, Ronald S. Crane, 
Walter F. Wright, and (perhaps the most inexcusable neglect) J. M. S. 
Tompkins. In footnotes he touches on minor points in Brauchli and Montague 
Summers, but nowhere does he comment upon their main ideas. His account 
of Mackenzie is a restatement of what Harold W. Thompson expounded in 
an admirable monograph many years ago; it differs from it in only one point, 
the possible influence of Prévost, and that difference he neither mentions nor 
debates; only specialists would perceive what he accepts and what he rejects. 
Foster could have made his discussion of Fielding’s Amelia, including 
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its questionable assertion “‘Fielding’s thinking was based chiefly on Stoicism,” 
more sound and interesting if he had weighed and considered the main 
point of George Sherburn’s masterly study of Amelia, namely that Fielding 
intended the conversion and reform of Amelia’s husband to illustrate the 
triumph of Christian faith over Epicurean heresies. (Sherburn’s essay, ELH, 
ITI, 1-14; 1936; is not even listed in the Bibliography.) Of course I am not 
suggesting that Foster should necessarily have agreed with Sherburn. But 
here, as in many other instances, he should have informed his reader that a 
disagreement existed, and should have explained on what grounds he main- 
tained his own position. To do so would not only have enriched the scholarly 
value of his work, but would also have enlivened its tone. 

There is also lacking a sense of historical perspective. Eighteenth-century 
fiction was an experimental training-ground which sometimes anticipated 
the fiction of our own times. Many of the experiments were dismal failures, 
but not all of them. Our interest in the successful ones is enhanced whenever 
we perceive their influence upon the masterpieces of our day. As R. H. Leh- 
man says (“Of Time, Personality, and the Author,” Studies in the Comic, 
Univ. of Calif., 1941), “to see what Sterne’s achievement really was, is I 
believe only in these last years possible, in a mind made aware by The Magic 
Mountain, Ulysses, and The Remembrance of Things Past.”’ Foster never 
casts such a revealing light upon the interest which his subject has for us 
today. His performance is spiritless because it evades difficulties, ignores 
challenges by scholars whose assertions and theories differ from his own, and 
has too narrow a notion of the true scope and responsibilities of literary 
historiography. 

In the Preface Foster makes an unintentionally revealing remark which 
seems to me to confirm what I have said above. “Finding the books,” he 
opines, “was the most difficult part of the task.” Such difficulties, exasperating 
as they may be, are of course merely practical. But is it not objectionable to 
imply, even in passing, that they are comparable with the difficulties faced 
by any historian who is fully conscious of the great objectives of literary 
history, problems which can be solved only on the intellectual and imagina- 
tive level? 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 
Freedom’s Haven 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire 


LICHTENBERG. ZUM PROBLEM DER DEUTSCHEN APHORISTIK. Von Paul Re- 
quadt: Hameln: Verlag der Biicherstube Fritz Seifert, 1948. Pp. 178. 


AT LEAST three biographies as well as a number of special studies during the 
last decade testify to renewed interest in the life and work of G. C. Lichten- 
berg. Few eighteenth century writers, even among the great and the near- 
great, appeal so directly to the modern reader. In the seclusion of his chamber 
in Géttingen this professor of physics penetrates with rare insight into the 
depths of the human soul and notes his findings, not intended for publication, 
with rare honesty in his unpretentious Sudelbiicher. In view of the spiritual 
kinship between Lichtenberg and Kierkegaard, which Requadt points out, 
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the revival of interest mentioned above is perhaps more than mere coinci- 
dence. 

Lichtenberg’s origins, his personality, and the influences to which he 
was subjected are studied by Requadt in an effort to throw light on the form 
and content of his aphorisms. Sum and substance of the latter is the study 
of the human mind and character. So far as this study relates to Lichtenberg 
himself, Requadt sees in it a secularization of the Pietistic tradition. The 
fervent soul-searching of the Pietist, centering in the experience of conver- 
sion, becomes in Lichtenberg a more subdued Stimmungsreligiosital ; where the 
Pietist searches for religious experience, Lichtenberg cultivates moods of 
“secular inspiration” as an escape from excessive intellectual sobriety. Pietis- 
tic introspection loses its moral character in Lichtenberg and becomes psy- 
chological observation, directed at the study not of sin but of human nature. 
Sincerity in one’s relationship to God is replaced by sincerity toward oneself, 
self-respect, the sole guarantee of intellectual honesty. 

When Lichtenberg diverts his attention from himself outward toward 
his fellow men, Requadt sees the influence of sentimentality, particularly in 
the English tradition, to which Lichtenberg was of course extensively ex- 
posed. According to this point of view the sentimentalist is one who constantly 
and somewhat erratically searches for “melancholy adventures,”’ his attention 
focused on the world about him but preserving a certain distance from it. 
Requadt’s arguments here are convincing for his special case but hardly satis- 
fying as a general definition of Empfindsamkeit. He fails to make entirely 
clear why sentimentality cannot be cunsidered a product of pietism rather 
than an independent parallel development. The problem is an intricate one 
which deserves further study. 

Lichtenberg’s career as a scientist was hampered by the same excess of 
self-criticism that prevented him from being a creative writer, but his passion 
for truth and sincerity, his contempt for sham and hypocrisy of all kinds, 
are also his paramount virtues. Through them he detects the hidden flaws 
and absurdities in the intellectual systems and social structures of his time 
and exposes them unmercifully. He does not, however, remain a mere icono- 
clast. Requadt sees a positive achievement in his Ethos der Wirklichkeit, his 
championship of the concrete and individual as opposed to the abstract and 
typical, of small things which others overlook as insignificant but in which 
he sees the very essence of truth, of the humble world of domesticity as 
opposed to the world of society and public life. 

The form and style of his aphorisms is as unpretentious as their content. 
Few show literary polish, though for wit, aptness of expression, and lack of 
affectation they are difficult to equal. The absence of esthetic intent and lack 
of consideration for an audience differentiate them from the aphorisms of 
La Bruyére and La Rochefoucauld. Lichtenberg is closer to Pascal, and 
particularly to Bacon, whom he resembles especially in his insistence on 
Selbstdenken, but his aphorisms owe little or nothing to literary tradition. 
They are a Naturform, a spontaneous creation of Lichtenberg’s own per- 
sonality. Nevertheless, Requadt concludes that they may legitimately be 
classified as aphorisms and indeed that they inaugurate this genre in German 
literature. 
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Lichtenberg is not a convenient subject for literary study He does not 
lend himself readily to classification, and his many-faceted , sonality 
permits of no broad generalizations. Requadt demonstrates intimate knowl- 
edge of his subject, and one feels that he has been prudent as well as skilful 
in handling his materials, in view of the ease with which almost anything 
can be proved from a disconnected series of notations such as Lichtenberg 
left behind him. Although one may be disposed to quibble over certain points, 
the twin perspectives of secularized pietism and Empfindsamkeit frequently 
bring clarity where there was none before. If any general criticism is to be 
offered, it is of Requadt’s tendency to underestimate the purely rationalistic 
element in Lichtenberg’s thought. Despite the occasional deviousness of his 
methods, Lichtenberg keeps his feet squarely on the ground, and the court 
of last appeal is in every case “common sense.” 

The volume contains, in addition to a bibliography, a brief fragment, 
hitherto unpublished, entitled: Verschiedene Arten von Gemiithsfarben. 

J. D. WorkmMaAN 
University of Wisconsin 


GOETHES NATURERKENNTNIS. Von Kurt Hildebrandt. Hamburg-Bergedorf: 
Stromverlag. (1947) 1949. 379 pp. 

CHRONIK VON GOETHES LEBEN. Hrg. von F. Gétting. Wiesbaden: Inselverlag. 
1949. 196 pp. 

GOETHE UND MARIANNE VON WILLEMER. Von Hans Pyritz. Stuttgart: 
Metzler. 3. Aufl. 1948. 132 pp. 

GoeTHE. Par J.-F. Angelloz. Paris: Mercure de France, 1949. 384 pp. 

UneEsco’s HoMAGE TO GOETHE ON THE OCCASION OF THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF HIs Birtu. Limited edition. Unesco Publication No. 411. Paris 1949. 
179 pp. 

SOUTHWEST GOETHE FEsTIVAL. A Collection of Nine Papers. Edited by Gil- 
bert J. Jordan. Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press. 1949. 
112 pp. 

GOETHE. By Vilhelm Grgnbech. Deutsch von Hans H. Schaeder. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer. 1949. 576 pp. 

A History OF THE THEORY OF CoLour. By Dr. K. T. A. Halbertsma. Am- 
sterdam: Swets and Zeitlinger. 1949. 266 pp. 


THE TWO outstanding contributions in this group of recent Goethe books 
are those by Angelloz and Grgnbech. The prominent French scholar brings 
to his task a fine feeling for German poetry and a profound knowledge of 
German literary history, but also a French sense of proportion and taste. 
He succeeds in combining the study of Goethe’s life with that of his works 
without confusing the newcomer and without boring the expert. The Danish 
historian of religion, on the other hand, is self-willed, arbitrary, but no less 
interesting. He has attempted an “inner biography,” such as Ortega y Gasset 
called for, and has succeeded admirably in creating a new Goethe picture. 
These two books belong, with those of Beutler, Michéa, Fuchs, in every 
Goethe library; the one by Angelloz should be translated into English. Like 
none other, this book is suited to give a true picture of Goethe as he was. 
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Whereas Fuchs discusses, and drives forward into, the mysteriousness of 
Goethe’s existence and personality with epic breadth and epic skill, Angelloz 
gives the considered summary of his studies without argumentation; but he 
supplies generous notes and references especially to recent German and French 
authors. When Eckermann reported Goethe as having claimed to belong to 
Frankfurt’s patricians, Angelloz does not evolve this into a problem; he simply 
states with classic brevity that Goethe belonged not to the patricians, but 
to the bourgeois middle-class. This is, of course, correct. Every statement 
of his has the clarity and correctness that classic books have.—Grgnbech 
might then be called a romantic writer. He is designedly subjective, eager 
to make his points by discussing his own thoughts; but he also supplies in 
this manner a frame of reference that makes his statements unequivocal 
and his picture of Goethe convincing. There is, however, in him something 
like Andersen’s irony, a fear of being involved or a withdrawal into the 
harmoniousness of his own philosophy or into an idyllic life. Strangely enough, 
Grgnbech does not seem to understand the simple Goethe, the naive, the 
suffering Goethe. He seems to imply that Goethe would have been better 
off if he had known himself as well as Grgnbech knows him. Of course, this 
does not explain Goethe’s work. For if Goethe had been fully aware of his 
poetic infatuations, he could not have had them and thus would not have 
experienced the pains of creation either. That much has now become clear: 
Goethe’s life was part of his work.—The book is very comprehensive, yet 
quite inexpensive for its excellent print and paper (DM 16.—). 

In his contribution to the SMU studies, B. Q. Morgan made a shrewd 
remark on Goethe as a lover. He stated the problem extremely well when he 
pointed out that, as a lover, Goethe was still chiefly a poet, not a Don Juan. 
Indeed, though Goethe suffered with Kithchen, with Friederike, with Lotte, 
and with others, it is the recurrence of these sufferings,—these “passions,” 
as Goethe, aware of the etymology of pati, called them,—which must become 
the biographer’s principal concern. To interpret one infatuation apart from 
the others will inevitably lead to a false dramatization of the episode. Pyritz, 
the author of the most widely read book on Marianne, has isolated his episode 
and thus gained dramatic, even tragic, precision and emphasis, but he has 
done so at the expense of biographic truth. Beutler’s and Korff’s recent books 
and Milch’s booklet on the same subject are less emphatic and more correct. 
In the end it will, of course, always remain impossible to give a clear and at 
the same time true and balanced picture of any human relation that goes 
beyond conventional designations, but it is relatively easy to introduce 
personal interpretations and to produce books which amount to novelettes 
such as Goethe himself wrote when discussing his early “loves.” He, however, 
knew well enough that they were of a different order from the real love of 
which he assured his wife and which Pyritz does somewhat misinterpret. 

Of the other contributions to the SMU volume, that by Robert T. Clark, 
Jr. might well serve as an example of the geistesgeschichtliche Methode. His 
title, Personality and Society in Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, is a partial mis- 
nomer, as he deals largely with his theory of Goethe’s psychology and with 
the critics of his theory. It would be generous to praise the other contributors. 
But when we compare the younger crop of Goethe students with the old 
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vintage, of which Morgan is alone represented, one discerns a tragic trend 
toward mediocrity. Men who may be adequate language teachers but who 
unfortunately seem to have little feeling for that which matters in literature 
have gradually come to teach the German poets and, unless the public joins 
the rush into mediocrity, will inevitably kill the subject. 

Hildebrandt’s Goethe book is also Geistesgeschichte, though its author 
was originally a natural scientist, then a philosopher, finally an historian. 
It contains much information, but more interpretation, and deserves to be 
consulted with respect. So does the book by Dr. Halbertsma, who summarized 
hundreds of papers and books on color theory and gives a good background 
and a new foreground to Goethe, whom he treats at some length. Gétting’s 
revision of Biedermann’s well-known Jnselbuch has done away with many 
errors,—unfortunately, also with the dates of births and deaths that used to 
follow each name. Thus it has becorae impossible to determine anyone’s age 
unless one turns constantly back to one of the indices (of persons and dates). 
The booklet is fundamentally that of Biedermann, since the new author 
obviously had no independent picture of Goethe; but it remains useful for 
this very reason. 

UNESCO’s homage contains a singularly rich display of contributions 
from well-known people who felt impelled or were invited to confess their 
debt to Goethe or to make Goethe known to those who know him even less. 
Beutler’s introduction is sound, Mann’s Werther essay is at least Mann’s, 
but as a whole the book is regrettably uninspiring. At least it can show how 
little our day relates to Goethe. Burckhardt felt this most. Only he succeeded 
in conveying some of the sadness of an historical understanding. His essay 
became a little work of art. Another interesting study, Goethe and the Creative 
Factors in Contemporary Culture, was written by Professor Northrop of Yale, 
who excels in condensation of thought and style. One regrets, however, that 
Yale’s great Goethe expert did not also write a personal essay. For Carl 
Schreiber’s feeling for Goethe, even living in Goethe, would have carried 
more weight than the good intentions of many otherwise distinguished men. 
The Chicago translation, the first volume of which Schreiber wanted to 
name Truth Transformed, is apparently allowed to mature still further, 
like old wine. 

Goethe anniversaries suffer from an artificiality. Suddenly, the ever- 
ready weed crop of Goethe students makes its ephemeral appearance. Others, 
equally unqualified, write the blurbs and the reviews and add to the confusion. 
An instance in point is the fashionable attack on Goethe biographies. Some 
reviewers seem to think that books on Goethe must of necessity deal only 
with Goethe’s art. They object therefore to a presentation of Goethe, the man. 
If they knew Goethe better they would also know that he put character first 
and that he said it mattered little to him whether he made pots or pitchers. 
Even Professor Fuchs, distinguished and sensitive author of a rich and 
comprehensive biography, came in for unwarranted censure on this point. 
A somewhat self-righteous aside by one critic pointed out that he rejected 
the interpretation of Weislingen as a confession of Goethe’s feeling of guilt. 
Had Goethe had such a feeling, he would hardly have sent his Géfz to Fried- 
erike with some jocular remarks about the end of unfaithful Weislingen. 
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Besides, Goethe also “lives” in Gétz himself, who depicts no such sense of 
guilt. This problem of the relation of life and work was the subject of a 
brilliant study by Barker Fairley, the most widely argued and perhaps most 
stimulating book for which we have to thank the Goethe year. But there are 
a few more causes for gratitude. 1949 brought, besides Fuchs and Fairley, the 
pleasant gathering at Aspen, for which Bergstraesser did not seek his due 
credit, the bibliography of Schreiber, the excellent translations of Lewisohn, 
Biermann and Weigand, the classic book by Angelloz, the rich studies by 
Diem and Mommsen, the thorough digest of the literar\’ history and thought 
content of Goethe’s works by Vietor, and it made known, for the first time 
in this country, the two splendid books by René Michéa. Communists and 
democrats, victors and vanquished alike paid homage. Goethe, who recog- 
nized no partition lines in the realm of creative life, was last year perhaps 
the only symbol around which all nations gathered unanimously. 
HEINRICH MEYER 
Muhlenberg College 


Tue PLATONISM OF SHELLEY: A Stupy OF PLATONISM AND THE POETIC 
Minp. By James A. Notopoulos. Durham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xiii+671. $7.50. 


PROFESSOR Notopoulos’s study of Platonism and its impact upon the mind 
of Shelley is a formidable and, for the most part, scholarly performance. Its 
main thesis is that “‘Plato, a philosopher-poet, helped Shelley, a poet-philoso- 
pher, give birth to the natural Platonism in his own soul.” The book is divided 
into three parts: Part I endeavors—but, I believe, not quite successfully—to 
place Shelley’s Platonism in the framework of the philosophical and psy- 
chological problem of Platonism in general in its relation to what Professor 
Notopoulos vaguely designates as “the Poetic mind.” In Part II the author 
explains rather convincingly, despite many minor errors of fact and some 
painful laboring of doubtful interpretations, the Platonic elements in Shelley’s 
prose and poetry. Part III, in which the author is master of the household, 
gives Shelley scholars for the first time a complete critical edition of Shelley’s 
translations from Plato. This section alone will give to this volume a high 
and permanent place in Shelley bibliography. 

But in the first two parts (pp. 1-371) of this seven-hundred-page tome 
Professor Notopoulos, although possessed of consummate self-assurance, is 
never really at home. His effort at clear-cut classifications and nice distinc- 
tions entangles both himself and his reader in hopeless confusion. 

The distinction between Platonism and Neo-Platonism, if carefully 
made, would be helpful to the Plato as well as to the Shelley student. But 
the author, not making an extended analysis of the differences, leaves the 
reader unsatisfied. Professor Notopoulos’s terminology is so loose and his 
categories so spacious as to allow him to characterize all significant ideas, 
whether they originated 500 years before or 2500 years after Plato, as Pla- 
tonic. Clearly the author is here on the road to cbscurantism and not on the 
highway to understanding. Furthermore the author’s psychology is so 
outmoded and his philosophy so encumbered with religious mysticism that 
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the reader seems to behold one battling for a preconceived thesis rather than 
a scholar bent on uncovering truth. But what disturbs me more than this 
shadowboxing is the manhandling of verifiable facts. No one who really 
knows Shelley can refer to him as an atheist (p. 125); nor can one who is 
versed in Shelley write: “Plato would reform society through the slow 
progress of reason, whereas Shelley’s emotional impatience would uproot 
institutions and tyrants by the fiat of revolution” (p. 27). Nothing could be 
further from the truth, for the fact is that everything Shelley ever wrote 
on reform, from his youthful An Address to the Irish People (1812) to his 
mature A Philosophical View of Reform (1819) gives positive and explicit 
refutation of Professor Notopoulos’s statement. Then too it cannot be 
demonstrated from Shelley’s own utterances that he ever believed in the 
immortality of the soul, as Christians use the term, (pp. 21, 130); nor can it 
be shown that Shelley, despite Browning’s opinion to the contrary, had 
anything but utter contempt for organized Christianity as a way of life, 
(p. 125). And what a distortion of facts to say that “Both Shelley and Plato 
show an evolution from necessity to a personalized Power governing the 
world” (p. 203). 

The first two parts of the book are confusing because of loose classifica- 
tions, unconscious biases, distortions of facts, and the use of words out of 
their eighteenth century context. I refer especially to the terms materialism, 
necessity, free will, and deism. 

Much of the author’s misinterpretation hinges upon what he conceives 
to have been the nature of reality, as viewed by Shelley and by Plato. After 
long study of precisely this point, I must conclude that in this matter Shelley 
and Plato were poles apart. As for Shelley, he never arrived at a satisfactory 
idea of reality. But with Locke and Hume as his mentors he dia finally come 
to the notion that reality exists in the mind when apprehending an objective 
world of things which exist, to be sure, outside the mind, but which indeed 
have no meaning unperceived by mind. His speculations on metaphysics 
and on the mind were fragmentary and inconclusive. Shelley never came to 
the extreme position of Plato or Berkeley that all reality lies in thought or 
soul or mind. He was never able to divorce the subjective from the objective 
apprehension of that reality. Above all, Shelley was disgusted with the way 
philosophers, entangled in their own web of meaningless words, raised a dust 
and then complained that they could not see. He tried to cut through this 
dense thicket of words, but without satisfaction. Understood in their present- 
day connotations, the words atheist, Platonist, materialist, immaterialist, 
deist, and transcendentalist cannot without considerable discrimination be 
at any time applied to Shelley. 

It is my conviction that Shelley was for the most part a product of his 
age and that his thought derives directly from Spinoza, Locke, Berkeley, 
Adam Smith, and especially Hume. It is true that he read Plato and learned 
much from his myth-making and his idealism. But in their fundamental 
thought, they were antipodal. Plato was an idealist; Shelley was essentially 
a realist, clothing his thoughts in idealistic imagery. But beneath that image- 
ry, for the most part, lay cold facts. The change from materialism to ideal- 
ism, which Professor Notopoulos sees happening around 1815, was not so 
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much a change in ideas as a change in the manner of expressing or clothing 
those ideas. It is true that Shelley, after 1815, did turn from unimpassioned 
prose to the beautiful figurative language of poetry, but his thought remained 
essentially unchanged. 

To understand Shelley one must know the various currents and cross- 
currents of thought of that age of revolution. Shelley was more truly a product 
of his time rather than a mere derivative of the age of Pericles. 

Davip Lert CLARK 
The University of Texas 
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